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To celebrate our 25 years of publication, we will take a week-by- 
week look back at the trends and events we've covered since 1966. 


The selections below are culled from our back files. 


THE HIGH COST OF BASEBALL 

April 10, 1968 

» Griping about skyrocketing salaries and ticket prices in Major 
League Baseball is an annual rite of spring — currently, box seats 


Red Sox: same old griping 


go for $12, bleacher seats for $6. But Richard Braude’s report on 
price increases in the wake of the Red Sox’ 1967 Impossible 
Dream pennant doesn’t sound like much to complain about by 
1991 standards. 

“For the first time since 1961, the Red Sox have boosted ticket 
prices. . . . The new prices push the limited number of roof boxes 
from $3.75 to $4.50, the highest price for a regular season seat in 
any park in the majors, according to the Sporting News. Box seats 
are up from $3 to $3.50; reserved seats from $2.50 to $2.75. 
Happily, general admission is still $1.50 and bleacher seats still 
only $1.” 


MARY HARTMAN, MARY HARTMAN 
April 6, 1976 


» Norman Lear’s heartland satire, Mary Hartman, Mary 


Hartman, made its mark as “uncomfortable” television long 

before David Letterman lampooned a guest or David Lynch sub- 

mitted Twin Peaks’s viewers to extended scenes of bereavement. 

Peter Herbst’s review of the series concluded that, all things con- 

sidered, Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman was an obnoxious fail- 
ure. 

“MHMH is a genre-buster, a 
series that confounds our cher- 
ished, meticulously conditioned 
expectations for a television pro- 
gram... a daffy mix of carica- 
tures, freaks, and rather normal 
citizens, flailing about in a stream 
of misunderstandings and 
tragedies that aren’t always 
comic. . . . [But] I won’t waste my 
precious, foggy late-night hours 


watching Mary Hartman, Mary 


Hartman not only because of its 
condescension, but also because 
it’s so shoddy. 
Hartman, Mary Hartman isn't 
informed by a social critique; it’s 
just an inside joke. There’s no attempt to keep the soap-spoof 
middle American concept going. The actors, never sure where 
they’re heading or why, are usually more confused than convinc- 
ing. 


THREE MILE ISLAND: 

A GLOWING REPORT 

| April 10, 1979 

| 2 On March 28, central Pennsylvania’s Three Mile Island was the 
site of the nation’s first major nuclear-reactor accident. The inci- 
dent spawned a tradition of bad stand-up and TV humor (carried 
on today during The Simpsons’s opening credits), and it must have 
delighted Columbia Pictures executives even as they expressed 
their regrets (The China Syndrome had opened in Boston on 
March 16). But, most significantly, the incident forced the issue of 
nuclear power’s future out of hiding and into the public spotlight, 
as Dianne Dumanoski reported. 

“(T]hings, unquestionably, will never be the same. The public 
drama of technological arrogance and human failing played out 
on an island in the Susquehanna River has radicalized many who 
looked on. If we had been lulled into the belief that nuclear 
power was a free lunch, we were confronted by the ominous tab 
hidden in a cloud of radioactive steam. 

“The near-miss is sure to mark a turning point in the nuclear 
debate, and its consequences may well make the already ailing 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


Peter Herbst is now an assistant managing editor at New York 

magazine. Dianne Dumanoski is a staff writer for the Boston 

Globe. Anita Diamant is a columnist for the Boston Globe 

Magazine. Owen Gleiberman is a film critic for | 
| Entertainment Weekly 
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industry a terminal case. Outside the nuclear industry and its die- 
hard allies, the incident is regarded as a staggering blow, much 
more than a temporary public-relations setback.” 


REAGAN SHOOTING 

April 7, 1981 

>» A week after John Hinckley attempted to assassinate Ronald 
Reagan, Anita Diamant reflected on the eerie quality of the pub- 
lic’s reaction to the event. 

“The reporters report a lack of shock: resignation greeted the 
news this time. The commentators remark that this is a bleak com- 
mentary on our society. Maureen Reagan's ‘anger, outrage, and 
fury’ sounded shrill, out of place — as though she hadn’t heard that 
no one is safe anymore, that no one feels safe anymore. . . . 

“The assassination attempt made on Ronald Reagan on March 30 
will be remembered, by most of us, in slow motion. It didn’t happen 
that way. The way it happened was so abrupt, fast, shocking, dizzy- 
ing, that it barely gave the eye time to focus. . . . [But] long after 
we've established the facts — the number of bullets, the angle of 
impact, the security response — the slow motion images still hold 
us. We know the story by heart, but still we watch.” 


FUTURE INSIDERS IN THE OUTSIDERS 
April 5, 1983 

> It’s really the advertisement for Francis Ford Coppola’s adapta- 
tion of $.E. Hinton’s The Outsiders that warrants a flashback. 
Looking “tuff,” but golden-hearted — just like the film — were 
seven future celluloid heroes: Tom Cruise, Patrick Swayze, Matt 
Dillon, Rob Lowe, Emilio Estevez, Ralph Macchio, and C. Thomas 
Howell. Ironically, the now-invisible Howell received top billing, 


Outsiders: early brat pack 


while Cruise was grouped as a co-star with Estevez and washed- 
up Tiger Beat idol Leif Garrett. Elsewhere, Owen Gleiberman had 
this to say about the “flawed youth fable.” 

“Coppola has made a film that apes the old-style teen movies in 
every way but one: right down to its tragic climax, The Outsiders is 
harmless. .. . 

“Trying to make a movie that’s strictly for kids (and, perhaps, 
rediscover his own love for the elemental pleasures of filmmaking 
in the process), this most extravagant of American directors has 
given us a posh, high-toned ABC Afterschool Special. Surely he 
knows that even innocence isn’t that simple.” 


MONDALE VERSUS HART 
April 10, 1984 
» Marco Turbovich was covering the Democratic primary race as 
Walter Mondale edged ahead of Gary Hart (née Hartpence) after 
falling well behind early in the campaign. Quotes by Boston politi- 
cal consultant Thomas R. Kiley, a Hart adviser, are the most inter- 
esting ingredients of Turbovich’s report on candidates’ emotional 
characters. 

“Kiley, who regards Hart as ‘a guy of real decency and strong 
character,’ nevertheless believes that ‘he has great difficulty in pro- 


Mondale: hot number 


jecting that personality on a public stage. He’s got a real Gatsbyian 
sense of his own destiny, and yet it never gets projected.’ . . . 
Mondale is in no way as emotionally open as Hubert 
Humphrey. . . . But Mondale is a hot number in comparison to 
Hart, who apparently could not remove a certain penurious nature 
from his soul by removing the ‘pence’ from his name. It may be the 
quality in him that most attracts Republican voters.” 


Hart: penurious soul 


This week's selections compiled by Mark Smoyer. 
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Fox: do the right thing. 
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QUOTE ME 


Short straw for 


Ten O’ Clock News 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


he lobby of the WGBH studios features a proud 
af photo of staffers clutching their 1990 local Emmy 
awards — representatives of Say Brother, La Plaza, 
and the Jen O’Clock News. By the time supporters of 
these programs had gathered outside the station to 
protest budget cuts that threaten the shows’ existence last 
Monday afternoon, someone had slapped a sign reading 
“Cancelled?” over the display. 

After a week that included community protests before 
the WGBH Community Advisory Board (CAB) and board 
of trustees, that remains the $3 million (the figure repre- 
senting WGBH projections for the next fiscal year’s bud- 
get shortfall) question. And though station management 
isn’t broadcasting its plans, the growing sentiment (par- 
ticularly after last Tuesday’s closed trustees’ meeting, dur- 
ing which an alternative news program was reportedly 
presented by WGBH national production manager Peter 
McGhee) is that the 15-year-old Ten O'Clock News is like- 
ly to draw the short straw. (One possible scenario: a talk- 
ing-heads show with Chris Lydon and Carmen Fields 
Sans reportage.) 

Only the most foolish WGBH bigwigs would contem- 
plate crippling La Plaza or Say Brother after the outpour- 
ing of support from the communities of color at the CAB 
and trustee meetings. Without being cynical, WGBH can 
ill-afford the racial controversy that would follow a deci- 
sion to gut these shows. (That station’s vulnerability on 
this issue was highlighted when the dreaded 
Commonwealth Day School flap reared its ugly head at 
the CAB meeting in the presence of David Ives, the for- 
mer WGBH president, who had been among those sign- 
ing the petition to keep the largely black school out of 
the tony Brattle Street neighborhood.) 

Led by State Representative Gloria Fox (D-Roxbury), 
the minority contingent solemnly warned the station of 
its obligation to serve its beleaguered community. As Fox 
told the Brahmin-drenched board of trustees last Tuesday 
afternoon before the meeting was closed: “You've heard 
the story and you’ve heard the facts. We just hope you do 
the right thing.” 

There is some reason for hope. Speaking at the outset 
of that meeting, John Lowell, the chairman of the WGBH 
Educational Foundation, told the assemblage that there 
was “no intention to cancel the Say Brother program or 
La Plaza. . ..1 can assure you I would be very much 
against it.” According to WGBH spokesperson Jeanne 
Hopkins, Lowell’s expectations for these programs are 
“likely to be met.” 

Yet conspicuously absent were any encouraging words 
about the Jen O’Clock News. And a “confidential” March 
15 memo from station manager David Liroff to the 
trustees clearly sets up the news as a tackling dummy, 
asserting that the program is besieged with increasing 
competition and shrinking dollars and suggesting a shift 
away from “the reporting of the daily news, which occu- 
pies a good deal of the time and resources of the Ten 
O’Clock News.” 

At the CAB meeting, Liroff explained that it costs the 
station only $2.5 million to acquire 13,000 hours of pro- 
gramming, far short of the $5.5 million price tag for pro- 
ducing 382 hours of “local-only production.” But money 
isn’t the issue here. Priorities and trends are. And the bot- 
tom line is that public television is rapidly becoming a 
network wanna-be. Glitzy national is in. Gritty local is 
out. 

Noting that public TV is becoming “more commercially 
oriented and involved in national mega-progamming,” 
Jeff Chester, a Washington-based media-policy consultant 
for Ralph Nader, says, “GBH is now the last major station 
doing local news, and now they’re giving in to trends.” 

San Francisco-based public-broadcasting producer 
Larry Daressa says Boston sounds like déja vu all over 
again, recalling how San Francisco’s PBS station, KQED, 
— pleading poverty — axed its local newscast about a 
decade ago. Today its meager local-news diet consists of 
See QUOTE, page 20 
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SHORT STOPS 
LETTERS 
TALKING POLITICS by Jon Keller 

Don't be deceived by bis bare-assed romp at a banker's convention — “Crazy 
Tommy” Finneran, the new chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
is as smart and as tough as they come. 

KARMA OF A CHAMELEON by Ric Kahn 

How can Boston Teachers Union president and mayoral candidate Ed Doberty seek 
to run a racially troubled city when bis own union is crippled by racial divisions? 
BLOOD ON THE POINT by Jon Keller 

The Phoenix has learned that Harbor Point, Boston’s controversial mixed-income 
bousing development, is hemorrhaging red ink — and 1s likely to continue to do so. 
IMMINENT DANGER by Maureen Dezell 

Last Supper at Uncle Tom's Cabin/The Promised Land is a stunning 
dance/drama/spectacle. But all the would-be censors are likely to notice are some 
four dozen naked performers. 

NEEDLE-DEE, NEEDLE-DUM by Sean Flynn 

Ray Flynn supposedly favors passing out clean needles to drug addicts. So why is 
be trying to evict the National AIDS Brigade from its Mission Hill storefront? 
CAMPUS NOTES by Leslie Kaufman 

Fresh from uncovering at Stanford such unconventional uses for federal grant 
money as a fancy toilet and a yacht, investigators are now focusing their sights on 
Harvard and MIT. 

BRIEF CASES by Harvey Silverglate 

It was bad enough that the US Supreme Court trampled over defendants’ constitu- 
tional rights last week. But its ruling on coerced confessions also increases the 
likelibood that innocent defendants will be wrongfully convicted. 
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URBAN EYE 

This week, Boston’s Bulletin Board checks out great silk scarves, buys vintage 
radios, gets all our questions answered at a legal hotline, and more. 

OF BEEHIVES, SPIKES, AND MOHAWKS by Bart Becker 

The long and short of rock-and-roll hair 

WORRIED by Gail Ross 

Question: what do you get when thousands of students start graduating in the 
middle of a recession? Answer: a lot of very worried students. 

STUCK by Timothy Gower 

As hard times close windows of opportunity all over the state, a lot of folks are 
hanging onto jobs they'd otherwise love to leave. They're wearing golden hand- 
cuffs — and the handcuffs burt. 

UNEMPLOYED by Juliana Verdone 

One woman's story of living without work — and learning to love it. 

THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 

DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 

Capucino’s, in North Cambridge, combines a dating bar with the strong scent of 
garlic. Plus, the Phoenix restaurant guide and a terrific low-budget find at Cecil’s, 
on South Street: 

THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
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8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s bot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages before you step out. 
If you're movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most inventive film 
guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the “State of the Art.” And 
in “Next Weekend,” Amy Finch peeks under the tent of the Big Apple Circus. 
THEATER 

Carolyn Clay shares a stool with Boston-based actor Jeremiah Kissel, who is performing 
Eric Bogosian’s Drinking in America at the Lyric; Ketura Persellin says Don’t Touch 
That Dial, at Nick’s, needs some fine-tuning; Bill Marx speaks with playwright/actor 
Wallace Shawn about The Fever, Shawn's first-person exploration of liberal disingen- 
uousness that’s coming to the Agassiz Theatre; and Robin Dougherty reviews 
Ourselves Alone, which takes a domestic view of Irish politics, at the Back Alley. 
DANCE and POETRY 

Thea Singer mourns the passing of Martha Graham, the grande dame of modern 
dance; Bill Marx talks with Bei Dao, a Chinese poet-in-exile whose writing — 
unintentionally — fanned the fires of Tiananmen Square. 

ART 

Rebecca Nemser looks at the work of conceptualist Rosemarie Trockel, whose first 
major American show bas just opened at the ICA. 

FILM 

Peter Keough finds that Defending Your Life is good fun; be also looks at the disturbing 
work of Algerian filmmakers whose movies are screening at MIT and the MFA. Charles 
Taylor thinks La Femme Nikita is a failure of style over substance; and Gary Susman 
says the animation festival at the Somerville Theatre is a riotous success. 
MUSIC 

Robert Sheffield offers a remorseless rave for Motérhead’s new 1916; Jim Macnie talks 
with reedman Hamiet Bluett about the metamorphosis of the World Saxopbone 
Quartet; Wes Eichenwald praises the rock, but not the jingoism, of George 
Thorogood; Ed Hazell looks at the historical embouchure of Roy Hargrove; Michael 
Freedberg provides a point-of-entry to the music of the Middle East; Charles Taylor 
sings the praises of Buck Owens; and, in “Demo Derby,” Sandy Masuo declares the 
Buzzsaw Frizzbees and Sob Story winners in the seven-inch vinyl sweepstakes. 


32 HOT DOTS 33 LISTINGS 

41 ART LISTINGS 44 PLAY BY PLAY 
46 OFF THE RECORD 47 FILM LISTINGS 
48 FILM STRIPS 


THE ARTS AND SOCIETY 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


Maureen Dezell writes about funding of the arts. Clif 
Garboden writes about censorship. Plus, highlights from 
the Phoenix’s “Crisis in Arts” panel discussions. 





Credits: Jobn Nordell (with News), Carl Wesley (with Lifestyle), and Ilene Perlman (with World Sax Quartet in Arts). 
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HERO OF THE WEEK 
Thompson School rappers 


Drop out. Tomb in. That’s the epitaph for too many 
young people today. The students at the Thompson 
Middle School, in Dorchester, are going against the 
grain: this week, they were hailed as winners of Foot 
Locker’s cool stay-in-school video competition. The 
top-shelf entry, put together by seventh and eighth 
graders Thomas Stanton, Bobby Brantley, Kevin 
Mitchell, Vonita Ward, Tanachee Babbitt, and Nakia 
Watkins, bested submissions from 15 other Boston 
public middle schools. As booty, every student and 
staffer at the Thompson received a free pair of $60 K- 
Swiss athletic shoes — plus a chance to rap with king 
rapper L.L. Cool J, who delivered his own message — 
that dropping out’s a copout — to the students. 

Here’s an excerpt from one of the rave raps (written 
by Brantley) that was performed in the Thompson’s 
monster video: 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


John Michalczyk on the 
Holocaust, Christians, and Jews 


The chasm the Holocaust created between Christians 
and Jews — and ways to dissolve the lingering ill will 
— are the subjects of a one-day conference at Boston 
College on April 12, part of Holocaust Memorial Week 
(April 11 to 18). The conference, “The Cross and the 
Star: Faith and the Holocaust,” is being organized by 
John Michalczyk, a professor of fine arts at BC. The 
event is one of a series of exhibits, films, and 
discussions the college is sponsoring from April 8 to 13. 

“I see the conference bringing together survivors as 
well as scholars to plumb the depths of evil as it was 
manifested in the Holocaust and to have Christians and 
Jews understand both sides and try to come to a better 
rapport,” says Michalczyk. 

“I think many Jews would feel that they were 
abandoned by Christians who were either apathetic or 
who sided with the Third Reich or just allowed it to 
happen because they had no opportunity or didn’t 
want to take the opportunity to put up any resistance. 
Many people consider the Vatican to have been a silent 
witness to what was happening and failing to speak 
out. I think there's still the feeling that Christians were 
indifferent or worse — part of the victimizers. 

“Christians feel shame or guilt that they did not 
become involved or stand up. I feel that personally, as 
a Christian, that we should not have been apathetic. 
But who am I? I’m here 50 years later. 

“Discussing the Holocaust, you bring a lot of 
subconscious feelings as a Jew or Christian. We feel if 
we bring it out into the open and study it in a scholarly 
and reverent way, we'll make a little more progress in 
healing some of the wounds.” 


STOPS 


And one day your whole life style ends. 
You were sitting around and you're with your best 


friend. 
Then be told you he’s gonna drop out of school 
and in the end he convinced you too! 
Now your confidence becomes a little lower. 
Now in the ’90s your friend's the controller 
You're working at Burger King, everything’s the 
same. 
And when you reach 40 everybody changes. 
It’s the same old thing around the neighborhood. 
Doing bad instead of doing what you should. 
There was a time I thought A’s were impossible. 
That type of thinking I was doing was illogical. 
So what I did I made a wiser choice. 
By staying after school taking my math course 
my friends would walk and they would just laugh. 
But when I put on my robe a diploma I would have. 
For Blacks and Whites it’s getting critical. The drop-out 
rate is just as pitiful. 
So stay in school — Go out like a champ 
so you can make the dollars and not the food stamps!!! 


The Hebrew Rehabilitation Center for the Aged needs a seamstress/tailor for 10 hours a week to do 
minor repairs on residents’ clothing. Call P. Adelberg at 325-8000, ext. 459. 


The American Cancer Society needs volunteers to share any skill to help the fight against cancer. Call 


Nancy Kelly at 598-5120. 


Southwest Boston Senior Services is seeking volunteers to deliver meals to homebound seniors weekdays 
from 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. A car is required and a stipend will be provided. Call Ann Bloomfield at 325-6565. 


Women’s Protective Services will hold a volunteer training program for its hotline and battered- 
women’s shelter beginning Saturday, April 13. Call Fran Castellanos at (508) 820-0834. 


ShortStop, an emergency shelter and transitional-care program for youths between the ages of eight and 
17, is recruiting residents in Greater Boston who are willing to open up their homes as “resource homes.” 


Call Jill Feldman or Barbara Cousins at 776-2277. 


Duke: caught in a lie 
ERIC ANTONIOU 


DAVID DUKE EATS HIS 
(TAPED) WORDS 


Those who attended David Duke’s March 28 Ford Hall 
Forum appearance — but failed to tune in WBZ Radio's 
David Brudnoy later that night — didn’t get the 
unvarnished ex-klansman. 

The moment of truth occurred when Chip Berlet, an 
analyst for the Cambridge-based Political Research 
Associates, who had served as a WBZ commentator 
earlier that evening, called the Brudnoy show and 
challenged Duke about some remarks he made at a July 
1988 convention of the Washington State Populist Party. 

When Berlet asked Duke to explain his statement that 
“Judaism is a vile faith,” the gubernatorial candidate from 
the great state of Looz-ee-anna denied ever having uttered 
such words. That’s when Berlet flipped on the tape 
recorder and the audience heard Duke tell the Populist 
conventioneers: “I don’t have respect for Zionism and 
frankly, I don’t have respect for Judaism. Because it’s a 
very vile, anti-Christian faith. . . . 1 don’t respect the 
Talmud. I think it’s a very vicious and vile book that 
attacks all Christians and non-Jews in the world.” 

Upon listening to his words, a rapidly backpeddling 
Duke sputtered that “I don’t remember that at that 
meeting,” and then declared, “I wouldn't say and I don’t 
believe that Judaism is a vile faith. There are some 


elements in it that I disagree with.” 
— Mark Jurkowitz 


SUICIDE AND GAY TEENS 


In one of the more progressive results of “entrepreneurial 
government,” the legislature’s Human Services Committee 
last week established the state’s first Gay and Lesbian 
Commission, within the Executive Office of Human 
Services. The commission, essentially a redeployment of 
bureaucratic resources that will result in no additional cost 
to the commonwealth, will make policy recommendations, 
create workshops, and help design curriculums aimed at 
addressing a virtually hidden problem — suicidal 
tendencies among gay youth. A 1989 federal study 
estimated that 30 percent of suicides committed by teens 
nationwide involved conflicts over sexual orientation. 

Activists have been pushing the idea of a commission 
to promote attention to this problem since 1988, but it 
never even made it to a committee hearing before. The 
difference this time: vigorous support from the Weld 
administration, including Human Services Secretary 
David Forsberg, to complement the lobbying efforts of 
State Representative Alvin Thompson (D-Cambridge) and 
the Coalition for Lesbian and Gay Civil Rights. Says the 
coalition’s David LaFontaine: “We want to change the 
environment in public schools so teachers will respond to 
homophobic atmosphere and acts instead of ignoring or 
condoning them.” 


MURPHY’S LAW 


Early in March, Red Sox GM Lou Gorman was quick to 
annoint Rob Murphy “the key to the bullpen.” “If he 
pitches like he did in ’89 (5-7, 2.74 ERA), we're in great 
shape,” the loquacious GM told the Phoenix, even as he 
watched the Pittsburgh Pirates demolish Murphy’s 
meatball offerings to the tune of three runs in one inning. 
“But If he pitches like he did last year (0-6, 6.32) we 
might be in trouble.” 

Based on the above premonition, it would seem 
Murphy’s rotten spring (17 hits in 11 innings) and 
subsequent trade to the Seattle Mariners for minor-league 
hurler Mike Gardiner would spell trouble. But Murphy’s 
flaws have done nothing to quell the flurry of encouraging 
words that have jumped off Lou’s lips. “This is the best 
team we've put on the field in five years,” he said the day 
after Murphy. was traded. All of which begs the question: 
just when does the key to the bullpen cease to be the key 
to the bullpen? Answer: when he can’t pitch. 

Lou, it seems, likes the way the twice-released Joe 
Hesketh has looked this spring, not to mention the twice- 
released Jeff Gray and the once-released Dennis Lamp. 
And there’s always the twice-released Cecilio Guante 
(whom the Sox just released for a third time) and once- 
released Tony Fossas waiting in the wings. Maybe the 
importance of Rob Murphy was overrated to begin with. 
Maybe Bob Stanley’s primed for a comeback. 

And isn’t Calvin Schiraldi (recently released by San 
Diego) still out there? 


— Jon Keller 


— Mark Leibovich 
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In Their First American Tour 


Pet Shop Boys 


— | 
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Preven tea ty Concerts 


LETTERS 


We welcome responses from 
readers. Letters should be typed 
(double spaced) if that’s possible, 
and every letter must include the 
writer’s name and address, as well as 
a telephone number (we'd appreciate 
one where we can reach you during 
business hours). The last is solely for 
purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer's 
name and town are printed, and 
these may be withheld if there is good 
reason. 

All letters are subject to editing for 
considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


DUMB SMART 
COVERAGE 


As a member of the media and sim- 
ply as a member of the masses who 
found herself glued to a television set 
for days on end (as a momentarily 
unemployed member of the media, I 
have lots of time for such activities), I 
am very disappointed with the superfi- 
cial coverage of the Pamela Smart trial 
(“Don’t Quote Me,” News, March 29). 

I don’t understand why the first time 
I heard a psychologist interviewed 
about this case was on the night 
Pamela Smart was convicted. Or why 
that psychologist was allowed to go 
unquestioned about his comment that 
teenagers pass through a period of their 
lives when they are sociopaths. No one 
ever questioned Pamela Smart’s drug 
use. While it was disallowed in court to 
talk about Prozac, it was fair game for 
the media to look into what Prozac can 
and cannot do, and what it’s used for. 

I want to know about the school dis- 
trict where Pamela worked and the 
people who hired her and why she 
appeared trustworthy with impression- 
able young minds. I want to know 
what’s going to happen to her job and 
the process that school district will go 
through in hiring the person who fills it. 

In other words, I want to know 
enough about what could have turned 
Pamela Wojas Smart and her co-con- 
spirators into the people they were — 
people who could commita heinous 
crime (and for the most part not show 
much remorse), and how our society 
could have fostered such attitudes and 
behavior. 

The Pamela Smart trial may have 
been horrifying, fascinating, appalling, 
or entertaining, but most of all I think it 
is a pathetic commentary on the way 
we live our lives in these times in this 
country. It is a symptom of a much 
more virulent disease. We have not 
solved the problem by putting Pamela 
and Bill and Vance and Patrick behind 
bars. We have only swept the porch 
clean for another day when another 
wind blows another bit of dirty laundry 
onto it. 

The old saying goes, “History repeats 
itself.” I fear that if we don’t begin 
learning our history or, in the case of 
those covering this trial, begin digging 
for it and reporting it so those of us 
experiencing it from the other side of 
the camera understand more of the 
context of the lives involved, our soci- 
ety will be doomed to repeat it. 

Renée Blake 
Concord, New Hampshire 


WELD ON WELD 


Why did I feel that the article on 
Governor Weld (“Talking Politics,” 
News, March 15) should be called 
“William Weld Interviews William 
Weld”? 

Bill Weld deftly defines the parame- 
ters of the discussion and his interview- 
er acquiesces. Bill Weld has made crys- 
tal (in his case real crystal) clear his 
political vision by his actions. 
Unfortunately, the Phoenix interview 
not only failed to probe, it did not even 
address the obvious. 

Weld plans to maximize profits for 
Massachusetts business owners. These 
businesses may or may not stay in 
Massachusetts, but if the last 10 years of 
national Republican policies are any 
indicator, big business will continue to 
flock to low-wage, no-environmental- 
protection, anti-union countries. That 
is, unless Weld can accomplish another 


of his goals, which is to destroy unions 
and make Massachusetts a Third World 
state. Weld has hired a notorious assort- 
ment of union-busters who will attempt 
to privatize state government, destroy 
the public-sector unions, and sell off 
your (the people of Massachusetts’s) 
state property to business interests. If 
he is successful in busting the public- 
sector unions, then he will go after the 
building-trades unions by destroying 
the prevailing-wage law. The business 
sector will follow the lead and finish off 
the industrial-sector unions. This model 
can be seen in El Salvador, Chile, and 
many other Third World countries. 

Oh, and the safety net. Well, you 
know nets have many holes. Many 
people in need have already slipped 
through. Bill Weld continues to mouth 
platitudes about protecting the truly 
needy while implementing policy that 
has already impacted negatively on 
these same people. I hope, in the 
future, that the Phoenix will give us a 
more critical view of what we can 
expect from our new governor. | 

Stephen Lewis 


Malden 
A STENCH OF 
IMPROPRIETY 


I enjoyed Mark Jurkowitz’s column 
about the Tyson-Ruddock bout 
(“Sporting Eye,” News, March 22) and 
the resulting controversy. To me the 
most outrageous aspect of the fight 
while it was taking place was the way 
Richard Steele ignored Tyson’s low 
blows. Watching it live, I counted 12 
low blows, and that total grew to 14 
when I viewed the tape on Showtime 
last weekend. For that, Tyson received 
a pair of halfhearted warnings. 

Last Tuesday I had a chance to see 
the tape of ESPN’s Sunday boxing card, 
which originated from Las Vegas. 
Michael Carbajal defended his IBF 
light-flyweight title against Javier 
Varguez, and won after a tough 12 
rounds. During the match, the referee 
penalized Carbajal one point for low 
blows and deducted two points from 
Varguez for the same reason. Some of 
these low blows were borderline, but 
the ref is there to enforce the rules, and 
those three deductions indicate he was 
zealous. Who was this ref, working the 
night before Tyson-Ruddock? Richard 
Steele, who 24 hours later would not 
seem to mind when Tyson slammed 
Ruddock on the “Razor” insignia on his 
trunks. 

We all know if someone like Steele 
wants to continue to work major 
heavyweight bouts, he had better not 
upset Don King. Seeing the Carbajal 
bout just reinforced the notion that 
Steele simply didn’t dare penalize 
Tyson. The eventual premature stop- 
page was only the climax to the stench 
of impropriety that surrounded Steele’s 
work throughout the bout. 

For what it’s worth, if we assume 
Steele wasn’t aware of the time remain- 
ing, I felt his stopping Meldrick Taylor 
versus Julio Cesar Chavez was good 
judgment. 

Jay N. Miller 
Brockton 


THUMBS UP 
FOR TSONGAS 


Unless I misunderstand his intention, 
Jon Keller, in his article about Paul 


APRIL 5, 1991 


Tsongas (“Paul Tsongas Had Better 
Think Again,” News, March 22), seeks 
to expose as ill-founded hyperbole 
Tsongas’s 86-page statement of presi- 
dential philosophy. He argues that 
Tsongas’s paper is a “disappointing 
pastiche of aging ideas, erroneous 
assertions, and questionable assump- 
tions” resulting from “shoddy 
research” at a level below that of 
“mediocre campaign literature.” 

Now, I don’t know what sort of 
campaign literature Mr. Keller has 
seen recently, but to my eyes 
Tsongas’s paper is perhaps the most 
far-reaching and insightful piece of 
campaign literature I have seen in 
years. I found it incredibly refreshing 
to read the words of a person seeking 
high public office that actually attempt 
to take on some of society’s 
entrenched problems rather than hide 
in the lowest common denominator of 
public opinion. 

Does Keller, by way of criticizing 
Tsongas, really mean to condone the 
simplistic economic short-sightedness 
of the Reagan/Bush “no new taxes” 
years? Does he mean to defend the 
impasses to cooperation between 
labor and management in the US? 
Does he really disagree with the deci- 
sion to bail out Chrysler? Does he 
mean to say that the savings-and-loan 
fiasco is somehow the result of over- 
planning on the part of the federal 
government? And is he really advocat- 
ing drilling the nature preserves of 
Alaska as an acceptable public-policy 
response to our perpetually insatiable 
energy needs? Or is Keller simply suc- 
cumbing to the ubiquitous media urge 
to be critical and negative? 

Many people may write off as unre- 
alistic a rusty liberal ex-senator from 
Massachusetts (from all places) taking 
on our fearless leader, George Bush, 
but I believe that if any Democrat 
could do it, it just may be Tsongas. No 
matter who wins the Democratic pri- 
mary, it is unlikely that “conservative” 
George Bush tag-a-longs such as Al 
Gore, Lloyd Bentsen, or Sam Nunn 
would be able to unseat a popular 
president without presenting a sub- 
stantial alternative. 

If the Democrats are going to win in 
1992 it will be because they manage 
to change the public dialogue from 
the myopic hypocrisy that the 
Republicans seem to have perfected 
to a more realistic analysis of our 
nationwide situation. Otherwise we 
truly are condemning ourselves to 
another presidential campaign stuck 
on polishing polling data rather than 
supplying badly needed leadership. I 
hope that Jon Keller and the Phoenix 
will support efforts to redirect the 
public’s attention toward a real debate 
of the issues. 

Greg Nadeau 
Marblehead 


Debra Weissman assisted 
with the research for “From 
Apocalypse Then to Apathy Now” 
(News, March 29), which docu- 
mented the media's shifting focus 
in covering the AIDS epidemic. 
The Phoenix regrets the omission. 
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Now, letme get this straight, Dector, 
feel +he recession will be about this big, while Pike 
professor feels itwill be about that big 4 
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by Jon Keller 


competing demands made by suppli- 

cants to the state treasury make chair- 
ing the House Ways and Means Committee 
a crazy task. And with revenues continuing 
their free fall, these are particularly crazy 
times to be trying to balance the state bud- 
get. So what better person could there be 
for the job than Tom “Crazy Tommy” 
Finneran, arguably the first Ways and 
Means chairman in Massachusetts history 
capable of romping bare-assed in a hotel 
fountain at a bankers’ convention and then, 
during a heated argument back at the State 
House, inviting banking-industry lobbyists 
to kiss that very same body part? 

Now that he’s in the button-down con- 
text of his newly acquired hot seat as the 
top House budget official, Finneran still 
can’t resist flashing the sense of humor that 
once both delighted and terrorized his 
Dorchester neighbors. 

Asked during a Phoenix interview to 
respond to Governor William Weld’s recent 
unfavorable comparison of slow legislative 
deliberation on the budget with the quick 
conclusion of the Gulf War, Finneran noted 


a ven in boom times, the incessant, 


Weld had failed to meet a late-February © 


deadline for filing his budget proposals. 
“It’s still coming in in dribs and drabs, but 
I’m not going public and saying ‘Hey, 
guvanah, gee, your performance is pathetic 
thus far. What's wrong with you? The Gulf 
War was over in four days.’ ” A reporter 
pointed out to Finneran that he just did go 
public. “Well, indirectly,” he agreed with a 
smirk. 

Of course, there’s nothing funny about 
the state’s fiscal plight and its inevitable 
damage to the social-safety net. And there’s 
no humor in the task that lies ahead for 
Finneran — balancing the necessity for rad- 
ical surgery on the budget with the need to 
stimulate the economy, while also juggling 
the oft-clashing interests of the Democratic 
Party, its honeycomb of special-interest 
allies, and his own urban constituency. 
Indeed, as Finneran concedes, he’s been 
put at the helm of a ship headed into “very 
unpredictable, uncharted waters,” a situa- 
tion that could just as easily break as 
make his blossoming reputation as one of 
Beacon Hill’s toughest, smartest inside 
players. 

“Tommy will do a very good job of sniff- 
ing out the frauds,” says lobbyist Paul 
McDevitt, a former neighbor of Finneran’s 
and friend of the family’s. He’d better. 
Ways and Means chairs perform the crucial 
function of doorkeeper to the state budget, 
conducting unflinching triage on the often- 
unruly mob of petitioners for state funding. 


The acute budget shortfall and state gov- 
ernment’s waning credibility make 
Finneran’s choices all the more difficult. At 
stake are both the interests of those who 
rely on state funds and the immediate polit- 
ical future of activist government. 

So far, Finneran’s performance is draw- 
ing favorable notices. “He’s really conveyed 
to people that he values their participa- 
tion,” says Deborah Weinstein, of the 
Massachusetts Human Services Coalition. 
“He’s been so-so on Proposition 212, but 
I’m glad he’s the committee chairman,” says 
Barbara Anderson, of Citizens for Limited 
Taxation. “I don’t know anybody who 
doesn’t like Tom Finneran.” 

He’ll need every ounce of that good will, 
along with a good measure of legislative 
skill and political instinct, to navigate 
through this mess. But his temperate, 
thoughtful beginning suggests why 
Finneran — at 41, an unusual combination 
of thinking-man’s politician and screw-you 
townie — is seen as, in the words of 
Majority Leader Richard Voke (his prede- 
cessor as Ways and Means chairman), 
“(House Speaker] Charlie Flaherty’s best 
appointment.” 

**# *€ 

Given Finneran’s unconventional, if not 
outright impolitic, persona, it’s something 
of an upset that he’s allowed anywhere 
near a powerful legislative position. The 
third-youngest (and, allegedly, the calmest) 
of five rowdy brothers in a Dorchester 
industrial-rug cleaner’s family of seven, 
Finneran earned a reputation for near- 
manic aggressiveness by excelling as an 
underweight (he was 155 pounds) center 
on the Boston Latin football team. Actually, 
blocking teenage behemoths in the city 
league must have seemed like a milk run 
after wrestling with the other Finneran 
brothers, whose thirst for spontaneous exu- 
berance earned them the neighborhood- 
wide nickname “the Crazy Finnerans.” “But 
it was meant affectionately,” insists 
Finneran’s law partner, Boston City 
Councilor James Byrne, who first met his 
future friend and colleague when Finneran, 
engaged in a game of street hockey, spot- 
ted Byrne and some friends walking down 
the street and greeted them with a fusillade 
of potentially lethal slapshots. 

“You gotta be able to laugh at yourself,” 
says Finneran. Reminded of another 
clothes-shedding incident at a “Bark in the 
Park” party, a traditional gathering of teens 
after the annual Dorchester Day parade, 
Finneran readily concedes: “My future wife 
had to come down and get me.” 

See POLITICS, page & 
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Continued from page 7 

In the tree-lined southern reaches of 
Wards 16, 17, and 18, where neighbor- 
hoods are defined by parish boundaries, 
and police have been known to summon 
the Monsignor to the park to put the fear of 
God into too-noisy teens, craziness is 
appreciated as long as you're also a stand- 
up guy. All the Finneran boys passed that 
test. (Billy, the eldest son, works for the 
MBTA; Bobby, a/k/a “Tubba,” is an aide to 
Mayor Ray Flynn; Larry, the second- 
youngest, is a carpenter in Florida; Paul, the 
baby, works with his father in the rug- 
cleaning business. There are two sisters, 
Mary Lou and Katy.) 

And when it came time for Tom 
Finneran, fresh out of Boston College Law 
School, to go for the House seat left open 
by Brian Donnelly’s decision to run for 
Congress, the neighborhood stood up for 
Crazy Tommy. “Tommy had what today 
they’d call an ‘extended network’ of 
friends,” notes Byrne of Finneran’s suctess- 
ful 1978 run against three primary oppo- 
nents. “If he needed to do a [door-to-door 
leaflet] drop, he could just go down the 
basketball court and pick up 15 or 20 
guys.” 

Finneran’s working-class neighbors also 
parted with some hard-earned dollars to 
fund his run for office, a sacrifice Finneran 
never forgot. “I made a pact that I would 
never bother them again for campaign 
money,” says Finneran. Instead, his healthy 
campaign account has been 
largely subsidized with a prolific 
flow of banking-industry contri- 
butions during his years as 
chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banks and Banking. 
Finneran says lobbyists “are kid- 
ding themselves” if they think 
their checks are buying favors. 
That point was reinforced by 
confrontations such as his suc- 
cessful 1985 effort to force the - 
rebate of excess reserve-insur- 
ance funds to consumers and 
his winning three-year battle 
with the big banks over allow- 
ing interstate banking. Char- 
acteristically, Finneran express- 
es pleasure at the thought of the 
bankers underwriting his hobby 
of tweaking them. “The great 
lesson that I learned while I was 
at Banking was that we place an 
excess of confidence in bankers 
being bright, intelligent, prudent 
people — they are not. I was 
sadly relieved of that miscon- 
ception,” he says. 

Spoken like a true lawyer, 
and a successful one at that. 
From humble 1982 origins (one 
phone, no secretary, and a 
handmade shingle hanging out- 
side a former Gallivan Boule- 
vard sub shop), the law firm of 
Finneran & Byrne has carved 
out a fairly lucrative practice 
handling civil, real-estate, and 
personal-injury cases. What was 
once a strictly word-of-mouth, 
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cize Democratic untouchables such as pub- 
lic-employee unions: “They are fighting for 
the best interests of their members, but that 
does not necessarily coincide with the best 
interests of the commonwealth.” 

In a Phoenix interview two weeks before 
last November's election — a time when 
most mainstream Democrats were, howev- 
er grudgingly, closing rhetorical ranks 
behind the party’s gubernatorial nominee, 
John Silber — Finneran couldn’t resist an 
honest answer to a question about the 
mood in his district. “There’s an unease 
with Democratic policies and programs... 
a strong sense of dissatisfaction with liberal 
programs and the delivery of those pro- 
grams.” And the nominee? “The perception 
is that, gee, this guy’s a real old-timer just 
coming into the 20th century.” 

And in one of his most notorious 


‘moments, Finneran last year sponsored an 


amendment that would have prohibited the 
Massachusetts Cultural Council from fund- 
ing works of art that “offend, disparage or 
ridicule items or objects commonly associ- 
ated with any religious practice, faith or 
belief, or that depicts the sexual exploita- 
tion of children.” Coming at the height of 
the furor over government involvement in 
controversial photography and perfor- 
mance art, Finneran’s move outraged liber- 
als and the artistic community. His tart 
response: “They’re fucking absurd. They 
want us to use public money to pay some- 
one to smear chocolate on herself and tell 
you how she’s been raped by capitalism, 
and when I said we'd rather not fund it, 
you would have thought I'd asked them to 
surrender their first-born child. The arts 


Byrne: Finneran’s always had an “extended 


neighborhood-based practice "efwork” of friends. 


has grown to include big non- 
Dorchester clients such as 

Shawmut Bank. Much of the business has 
come from Finneran’s and Byrne’s peers 
who’ve moved up in the world, and the 
partners’ political visibility hasn’t hurt. As 
of 1984, Finneran’s disclosure form 
filed with the State Ethics Commission 
showed annual income from the law firm 
of less than $25,000; now it’s more than 
$100,000 per year, according to his most 
recent filing. 

That private success has allowed 
Finneran the politician to indulge his inde- 
pendent nature. “It’s a tremendous source 
of freedom,” he says. “I don’t need this job, 
I don’t need to kowtow to anybody, I don’t 
need to genuflect to anybody. So much 
time in this business is wasted on bullshit 
— I've always had the feeling I'm not long 
for the business.” 

Finneran often exercises his prerogative 
to take positions that other, more doctri- 
naire, Democrats would find distasteful, at 
best. He won't even speculate about the 
new taxes many liberals (including Speaker 
Flaherty) argue are needed to balance 
future budgets: “They’re off the table. 
Neither the House nor the Senate nor 
Governor Weld nor the economic climate 
itself could sustain or support it.” He’s 
“intrigued” by such Republican concepts as 
cutting the capital-gains tax and privatizing 
some public services. He’s willing to criti- 
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people are like bankers and insurance lob- 
byists — they all squeal like pigs when you 
try to cut them off from the trough.” 

Libera!s might understandably worry that 
such rhetoric, combined with Finneran’s 
resolutely anti-abortion position and an 
assortment of other right-leaning positions, 
doesn’t bode well for them. But Finneran 
has progressive credentials, too — consis- 
tent support for universal health care, gay 
rights, and easing the constraints of 
Proposition 242, among them. And there’s 
the Finneran that McDevitt recalls making 
regular, unpublicized visits to a transitional- 
housing project for battered women and 
their children to donate his own family’s 
second-hand clothing. 

Finneran offers a radically different per- 
sona from your average Democratic pol, 
and his Lower Mills brand of street-wise 
realpolitik may not please everyone's 
palate. But for a state that’s had it up to 
here with arrogant, knee-jerk government, 
Crazy Tommy’s self-deprecating style and 
common-sense outlook might not be such 
a crazy mix. Just think — if Finneran can 
combine his fiscal and philosophical con- 
servatism with his urban-populist instincts 
and serve up a balanced budget that pro- 
tects the neediest and helps restore govern- 
mental credibility, the next Bark in the Park 
may well be thrown in his honor. Q 
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Doherty: ambition-inspired interest in people of color? 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


Karma of a 
chameleon 


Minority community unsold 
on mayoral hopeful Ed Doherty 


by Ric Kahn 


n February 7, Boston Teachers 
Oi president Ed Doherty stood 

Qut.as.the only white demonstrator 
in a circle of angry black protesters assem- 
bled in the vestibule of City Hall. The 
bunch had gathered to bash Mayor Ray 
Flynn for what they. viewed as his attempt 
to take over the Boston Public School 
System by cutting off its money-supply line. 
Doherty lent his voice to the choir of criti- 
cism: “If this school system were currently 
75 percent white students, we wouldn’t be 
talking about . . . laying off teachers, or cut- 
ting programs, or cutting kindergarten. 
That’s the truth.” 

Amen, nodded the black activists stand- 
ing in the House of Ray. But though they 
welcomed the addition of Doherty’s voice 
to the chorus of boos, some thought his 
baritone had the ring of falsetto. 

Wasn't Doherty the guy who was leading 
his union up the steps of the bighest court 
in the land, petitioning the United States 
Supreme Court to overturn US District 
Judge W. Arthur Garrity Jr.’s final desegre- 
gation orders reasserting that, because 
minority educators had been systematically 
excluded from the system in the past, affir- 
mative-action guidelines — not seniority 
— would be the last word in teacher lay- 
offs? Wasn't he the guy who arrived at the 
bargaining table for the historic 1989 BTU- 
Boston School Department contract believ- 
ing that parents should have no presence 
on the school-site councils that would pro- 
pel Boston’s school-based management 
(SBM) movement? What was Doberty up to? 

Four days later, the skeptics believed 
they’d found their answer: Ed Doherty, said 
one news account, was mulling a run for 
mayor. Now that Doherty says he’s definite- 
ly taking on the Flynn man, his critics are 
summoning words like “hypocritical,” 
“opportunistic,” and “disingenuous” to de- 
scribe his February 7 City Hall performance. 

Ironically, it was on City Hall Plaza, not 
far from where Doherty uncorked his sur- 
prising February 7 shibboleth, that in 1983 
Ray Flynn was forced to defend himself 
against charges that he was a two-faced 
pol. During a live televised confrontation 
with mayoral frontrunner David Finnegan, 
who labeled Flynn a “chameleon” for dis- 
tributing different campaign literature in 
black and white neighborhoods, an indig- 
nant Flynn uttered his now famous line: 
“You called me a lizard.” 


So some are billing the Flynn-Doherty 
face-off not only as the would-be education 
mayor versus the educator who would be 
mayor but also as a battle between 
chameleons. Doherty's critics say his per- 
ceived attempts to buddy up to the black 
community without shedding his skin as a 
pro-seniority conservative will prevent him 
from capitalizing on the bitterness parents 
of color feel toward Flynn for fiscally and 
psychically ravaging their children’s 
schools. Furthermore, in a city like Boston, 
which oozes racial tension, the mayor has 
to have the healing hands of a Lourdes high 
priest. And Doherty’s critics wonder how 
he'll be able to unite the city when his own 
union is a hothouse of racial turmoil. 

**+ 

On March 13, the bad black-and-white 
blood spilled over at the monthly BTU 
membership meeting. Again. 

As black activist teacher Bob Marshall 
tells it, black teachers had made a motion 
for the union to rescind its decision — 
passed by the majority white membership 
— to appeal Judge Garrity’s orders that the 
school department achieve and maintain a 
desegregated faculty of not fewer than 25 
percent blacks and 10 percent other minori- 
ties, claiming the ruling violated the seniori- 
ty provisions of the BTU contract. The 
union had already lost its case before the 
US First Circuit Court of Appeals. Now, 
with large layoffs looming, it was going to 
the US Supreme Court. The black teachers’ 
motion was voted down. Then, black exec- 
utive board member Timo Philip suggested 
that the union create a minority-affairs posi- 
tion. Shot down. Up shot a white teacher, 
saying, “I’m a minority, I’m Irish Catholic” 
and then pointing out that different groups 
of blacks didn’t get along. “Who made you 
an expert on black people?” one black 
female teacher wanted to know. Marshall 
and the white teacher started shouting at 
each other. They had to be separated. 

Shades of last May, when a melee 
between black and white teachers almost 
broke out at the union hall over an 
unsigned letter circulated in the schools 
that warned of a major backlash if white 
teachers were laid off instead of blacks with 
less seniority. (At the March 13 meeting, the 
union agreed to form a task force to con- 
front the racial disharmony within.) 

“It is a union divided,” says Marshall. The 

See DOHERTY, page 10 
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black membership has felt so disre- 
spected that last June they filed a pro- 
hibited-practices complaint against the 
BTU with the Massachusetts Labor 
Relations Commission. The black 
teachers charged that the union had 
breached its duty of fair representa- 
tion by sanctioning a seniority system 
that perpetuates prior discrimination. 
They alleged a history of anti-black 
bias in the union that both pre- and 
post-dated Doherty’s election as BTU 
president, in 1983. And they decried 
the use of their union dues to help 
fund the union’s Supreme Court 
appeal of Garrity’s deseg dictates in 
91 and ’81 (when Doherty was-BTU 
VP). In January the commission ruled 
against the black ‘teachers, who are 
appealing the decision. 

Doherty says the BTU prevailed 
because many of the allegations were 
flat-out false. And he personally 
stands behind and sees no inconsis- 
tency in the union's official position: 
aggressive affirmative action in hiring 
but not in firing. “It’s one thing to 
engage in affirmative action trying to 
increase your minority workforce 
through the hiring process. But you 
should not deny a person with 10 or 
20 years in the system their employ- 
ment rights to make way for newly 
recruited black teachers out of col- 
lege,” Doherty has said. 

“He wants to portray the white 
teachers as innocent victims — in fact, 
they were able to collect seniority 
because they were the beneficiaries of 
a system that discriminated in a very 
egregious manner,” says Nancy 
Gertner, attorney for the black teacher 
interveners in the Garrity case. “The 
BTU’s record in this litigation has 
been abominable.” 

Doherty’s march to the Supreme 
Court, black teachers say, has fanned 
the flames of racial discord. And it has 
sapped the strength of a united front 
fighting City Hall for full funding of 
the schools. “He gets a D-minus for 
union leadership,” Marshall says of 
Doherty. “He hasn’t done a very good 
job of bringing the Boston Teachers 
Union into the 21st century.” 

Yet many blacks now see Doherty 
as trying to take advantage of Flynn's 
perceived weak education flank 
(Chelsea Schools Superintendent 
Diana Lam may also challenge Flynn) 
by playing up to minority voters, a bit 
of image-mongering that strikes some 
as the height of chutzpah. “It just 
seems so contradictory, so ridiculous 
to me that he would want to run for 
mayor of the city of Boston,” says 
black teacher Nora Toney, “and that 
he would think that people of color 
would be supportive of his candida- 
cy.” 

*s¢ 

Asked to list his accomplishments 
as BTU president, Doherty ends his 
litany with the transformation of Local 
66 “from a more traditional union that 
was concentrating solely on collective 
bargaining and salary and working 
conditions and benefits to a union that 
has a contract that emphasizes educa- 


“}| tional programs.” 
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Indeed, the 1989 BTU-school 
department pact has been heaped 
with hosannas nationwide as a land- 
mark doctrine of decentralized school- 
house decisionmaking. But from the 
get-go, a local contingent of education 
activists has scuffed the treatise’s pro- 
gressive patina. 

In early ’89, after all, the Boston 
School Committee had mandated that 


SBM’s school-site councils be the - 


embodiment of parent power: half the 
seats would be set aside for moms and 
dads, 40 percent for faculty and staff, 
and 10 percent for community mem- 
bers. But the compositions of the 
councils that emerged in the BTU con- 
tract, critics say, was a sell-out of the 
parents: the principal, five teachers, 
and three parents at small elementary 
schools; the principal, six teachers, 
and four parents at large elementary 
schools and at the middle-school 
level; and the headmaster, seven 
teachers, four parents, and one stu- 
dent at high schools. 

“I don’t think parents should make 
educational decisions, they should 
have an advisory role,” says Doherty, 


who maintains the Boston teachers’ 
contract gives parents more voice and 
vote than in almost any other school 
district in the country. 

Hooey, say school reformers, who 
submit that Doherty is swimming in 
the educational mainstream and is far 
too beholden to a phalanx of conser- 
vative white teachers to be a school- 
house reformer. Citywide Parents 
Council executive director Hattie 
McKinnis points out that when it came 
time for the union to pick its reps to 
the joint labor-management commit- 
tees called for in the contract, only 
four of the 18 seats went to people of 
color. 

“I think he [Doherty] has a long way 
to go,” she says, “to convince the 
minority community that he under- 
stands or believes in their plight of 
wanting empowerment.” 

*-_* * : 

Ed Doherty, 47, was born in 
Charlestown, from which his father, a 
lawyer, served one term as state rep in 
the late '30s. He grew up middle class 
in West Roxbury and still lives there. 
(Unlike a lot of Hub politicos, Doherty 
sent his kids, two daughters, to the 
Boston Public Schools.) 

After graduating from Boston Latin, 
Doherty attended Boston College. He 
got a master’s in education from 
Boston State College, another in 


Marshall: gives Doherty D-minus 


English from UMass/Boston. He is 
three-quarters of the way through a 
doctoral program at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. (One 
of his class papers was entitled “The 
Boston Teachers Union and the Black 
Community: A Necessary Alliance for 
the Boston Public Schools.”) 

Doherty taught English for eight 
years at Boston Technical High School 
before becoming a full-time union 
employee, in 1975. He was elected 
BTU executive vice-president in 1979 
and captured the presidency in 1983. 
(Doherty is running unopposed for 
Local 66's top post this year — proof, 
says BTU VP Tom Gosnell, of 
Doherty’s popularity within the 
union.) Of course, 1983 was the same 
year the BTU threw its weight behind 
the outside-chance candidacy of Ray 
Flynn, the man who later vowed he 
would be but a two-term mayor. Now 
Doherty wants to hold his former ally 
to his word by kicking the mayor’s 
chair out from under him. 

Not that Doherty’s the vicious type, 
according to some education activists 
who differ with him philosophically. 
“I think he’s a very decent guy,” says 
one. But he can be curt and dour. His 
speaking style makes the mealy- 
mouthed mayor sound like Jesse 
Jackson. Hardly the sort of high-pro- 
file, high-powered persona who can 
raise the $500,000 to $1 million neces- 
sary to give Flynn a run for his 
money. 

“If you look at the criteria needed to 
run for elected office — money, orga- 
nization, name recognition, and a 
platform — Ed comes up a little short 
on all four,” says City Councilor 
Michael McCormack, who seriously 
studied challenging Flynn before 
deeming the mayor unbeatable. “I 
think he’s a nice guy who enjoys the 
limelight and rather than go to the 
Cape this summer said, ‘I’m gonna run 
for mayor.’” 
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Doherty will officially unveil his rai- 
son d’étre for running on April 25. He 
offers a sneak preview: “There will be 
an effort, I’m sure, to portray me as a 
single-issue candidate who is running 
because I’m miffed at the mayor for a 
variety of things the mayor has done 
or not done relative to the public 
schools and the union. But my reason 
for running goes beyond public edu- 
cation. I think we're doing a poor job, 
an embarrassing job — maybe a tragic 
job is a better way of putting it — in 
raising our children. I'm talking about 
in a broad sense, the community of 
Boston and how it’s treating the chil- 
dren in this city. It’s not limited to 
Boston, it’s a national problem .. . 
We're not providing appropriate hous- 
ing — we've got kids coming to our 
schools that are living in shelters. We 
are not providing adequate access to 
health care for a great bulk of kids in 
our community. We -are almost 
immune to the fact that on the nightly 
news [we hear that]‘one or two 
teenagers, or children younger than 
teenagers, is going to be shot by a 
gun. We’ve reached the point where 
it’s not penetrating anymore. There 
does not seem to be a response, a 
reaction to the kinds of environment 
our children are living in and growing 
up in. I find this very disturbing.” 

How ironic, Doherty's black critics 


HIEBA 


say, that he is making the quality of 
life for Boston’s youth the centerpiece 
of his campaign. In a school system 
where 65 percent of the teaching force 
is white and 78 percent percent of the 
student body are children of color, 
they say, Doherty’s staunch seniority 
stance shortchanges Boston’s black 
youth. 

“Doherty sees it [affirmative action] 
strictly as a union issue,” says black 
teacher Peter Hardie. “He doesn’t see 
the context in which the black com- 
munity exists in Boston and relates to 
the public schools . . . It’s more than 
important — it’s necessary to have 
teachers of color, particularly in a city 
like Boston and in a country like this. 
It’s not only a role model thing. When 
kids come through neighborhoods 
that are devastated, it is important for 
them to understand that there are peo- 
ple for them to look up to who sur- 
mounted that. If they only see white 
teachers, it produces an alienating and 
unproductive environment for them to 
learn in.” 

Like others, Hardie wonders how 
Doherty the mayor could possibly 
keep the city in one piece when his 
own union is racially torn apart. And 
things may get even hairier when lay- 
off notices are sent by May 15 to hun- 
dreds of teachers, most of them white. 
If the pink-slipped teachers make a 
public stink, Ed Doherty’s legacy of a 
Balkanized teachers’ union might 
wreck Ray Flynn’s vision of a happy- 
go-lucky city — but it could also help 
ruin his own nascent mayoral cam- 
paign. 

Blacks are thus bracing for potential 
scapegoating by white teachers and 
any serious shape-shifting that 
Doherty might employ to woo the 
black community. One black educa- 
tion activist says the bottom line on 
Doherty is simply apparent. She says, 
“He’s a good ol’ boy.” 

Not a homeboy. QO 
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Harbor Point: some partners want to foreclose. 





ERIC RASMUSSEN 


Blood on the Point 


A landmark housing project 
sinks deeper in debt 


by Jon Keller 


ess than a year after the financial 
Le of Boston’s controversial 

Harbor Point mixed-income housing 
development first became public, the land- 
mark project's fiscal bleeding has escalated 
into full-scale hemorrhaging, according to 
internal project documents obtained by the 
Phoenix. 

The documents — which include the 
project’s 1990 operating statement, income 
and rental projections, and a report by an 
independent auditor — reveal that Harbor 
Point posted losses of more than $10 mil- 
lion during 1990, a result largely of disap- 
pointing rental receipts that ran $23 million 
short of the management company’s pro- 
jections. And despite frantic efforts over the 
past year by the company’s private man- 
agers and quasi-public sponsor, the 
Massachusetts Housing Finance Agency 
(MHFA), to restructure the project's financ- 
ing and improve its marketing, the docu- 
ments reflect litthe cause for optimism. 
Instead, they contain forecasts of slumping 
rental response, of an increase in the num- 
ber of tenants moving out of Harbor Point, 
and of a projected total deficit over the next 
25 years in excess of $113 million. 

The financial data contradicts repeated 
assurances of the project’s viability made in 
recent months by MHFA executive director 
Marvin Siflinger and other Harbor Point 
backers, and revives long-standing ques- 
tions about the advisability of continued 
heavy investment in the project by the 
MHFA, the state’s Executive Office of 
Communities and Development (EOCD), 
and the federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. Since 1984, well over 
$260 million in federal, state, and local 
funds have been invested in renovating the 
blighted Columbia Point projects overlook- 
ing Dorchester Bay into 400 subsidized 
units for low-income residents and 883 
market-rate units. Says Ann Murphy, an 
EOCD spokesperson: “The agency is 
deeply concerned about the future of 
Harbor Point . . . particularly in light of the 
enormous public commitment of funds to 
this project.” 

In a related development, the Phoenix 
has learned that at a March 28 meeting of 
Harbor Point’s 31 limited partners with rep- 
resentatives of Corcoran-Jennison, the pro- 
ject’s managers, several limited partners 
urged consideration of foreclosure on 
Harbor Point’s debt and expressed anger 
over what they claimed was a lack of can- 
dor from MHFA and Corcoran-Jennison 
about the project’s health. According to 
several independent sources present at the 
meeting, a “mutinous” atmosphere among 
the limited partners — which include a 
number of banks currently struggling with 


their own financial problems — turned 
especially ugly when a Corcoran-Jennison 
spokesperson promised positive cash flow 
“by the year 2016.” And the fiscal stability 
of the limited partnership has apparently 
been in doubt for some time. A March 1990 
report by the Boston accounting firm of 
Coopers & Lybrand stated the partnership 
“is experiencing significant operating cash- 
flow deficits and has a net deficit in 
Partners’ equity that raise substantial doubt 
about its ability to continue as a going con- 
cern.” 

Siflinger, MHFA deputy director Eleanor 
White, and Corcoran-Jennison senior vice- 
president Marty Jones were unavailable for 
comment. 

Tens of millions of dollars in bridge loans 
from the MHFA over the past year have 
helped Harbor Point meet its staggering 
operating expenses, which in 1990 includ- 
ed $17 million in debt service, nearly $1.8 
million in utility and operating expenses, a 
$1.3 million payroll, and $786,165 for secu- 
rity at the project. And given the slumping 
local rental market and Harbor Point’s 
apparently narrow tenant base, prospects 
for improved cash flow seem grim. 
According to one management-company 
memo detailing 1991 income assumptions, 
rental of Harbor Point’s market-rate units is 
overwhelmingly dependent on the tran- 
sient student market, with more than 70 
percent of the 1990 rentals for the entire 
year occurring between June and 
September. 

Harbor Point has tried to cope with com- 
petition from a glut of condo and apart- 
ment rentals by offering up to two months 
free rent to new tenants. But even 
increased rental response in the past year 
can’t begin to compensate for what seems 
to be the project’s built-in Achilles’ heel. 
According to four-year-old MHFA docu- 
ments obtained by the Phoenix, Harbor 
Point’s planners based their projections of 
rental income on a formula that equated 
the experimental mixed-income communi- 
ty’s appeal with that of such established 
luxury developments as Charles River Park, 
the Prudential Towers, and The Atrium, in 
Brookline. 

Sharon Freyer, legal counsel to 
Cambridgeport Savings Bank, one of the 
limited partners who requested the March 
28 meeting, says project spokesmen allud- 
ed to ongoing negotiations with a “white 
knight” investor who potentially might 
infuse $38 million in new capital into 
Harbor Point, but she reports the spokes- 
men would not provide specifics. “Sup- 
posedly they're going to be giving us better 
financial information in the future,” says 
Freyer. QO 
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t’s been nearly a 
year since the Amer- 
ican Family As- 
sociation, Morality in 
Media, and other 
members of the First 
Amendment Com- 
mon Sense Alliance 
launched their unsuccessful 
campaign to save the peo- 
ple of Boston from seeing, 
hearing about, or living and 
working in the vicinity of 
the 1990 Boston Institute of 
Contemporary Art (ICA) 
Robert Mapplethorpe retro- 
spective. 

Defeated first in their 
attempts to prevent the 
Mapplethorpe exhibit from 
coming to Boston, then to 
close it once it opened, and 
later to discourage people 
from attending the show 
(the ICA sold more than 
100,000 tickets to the exhi- 
bition), these self-appointed 
guardians of the public 
interest are now seeking 
new means of protecting 
their fellow citizens from 
what they consider pornog- 
raphy disguised as art. 
They’re targeting arts insti- 
tutions for protest. They’re 
also pushing threatening 
and insidious anti-freedom- 
of-expression legislation:on 
Beacon Hill. 

In imminent danger of 
attack from would-be cen- 
sors is Dance Umbrella’s 
May presentation of the Bill 
T. Jones/Arnie Zane & Com- 
| pany production Last Sup- 
per at Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in/The Promised Land, a 
stunning dance/drama/- 
spectacle dealing with AIDS, 
homophobia, racism, sex- 
ism, artistic freedom, com- 
munity, family, and faith. 

The final segment of the evening-long 
presentation features 52 performers of 
both sexes, all ag nd all shapes, sizes, 
colors, and sexua! persuasions — almost 
all of them naked. 

The production, which opened as part 
of the Ne Vave Festival at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music in November, was slat- 
ed to appar in eight New England the- 
aters this winter and spring. However, six 
of the eight presenters who scheduled the 
production have canceled the show, or 


A stunning dance 


roduction is the target of 
self-appointed censors 


BY MAUREEN DEZELL 


asked the company not to perform the last 
section, choreographer Bill T. Jones said 
in a telephone interview last week. 

“They've told us they can’t get that 
many people together [the final scenes 
require 39 local performers]. They’ve said 
it was too expensive,” Jones said. “Of the 
New England presenters who wanted the 
show, only Boston and Burlington, 
Vermont, have agreed to do the entire 
thing.” 

Last Supper at Uncle Tom’s Cabin/The 


Promised Land played to critical and pop- 
ular acclaim in January at the Flynn 
Theatre, in Burlington. While there, it also 
raised the hackles of the local chapter of 
the American Family Association (AFA) — 
the group that two years ago spearheaded 
the protest against National Endowment 
for the Arts (NEA) funding of a Map- 
plethorpe show. 

Members of the Vermont branch of the 
AFA held a press conference outside the 
Flynn to protest Last Supper, publicly 
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charging the theater with 
breaking the law by allow- 
ing minors to attend the per- 
formance. The association’s 
local affiliate also reportedly 
organized a telephone- 
protest campaign in which it 
attempted —unsuccessfully 
— to persuade AT&T, a cor- 
porate sponsor of the pro- 
duction, to withdraw its 
support. 

No activities have been 
planned to protest the Bill T. 
Jones/Arnie Zane & Com- 
pany’s three-night run in 
Boston yet, according to 
First Amendment Common 
Sense Alliance member M. 
Rita Burke, head of Morality 
in Media. 

“With all the violence and 
bizarre activity going on 
these days, we wish we had 
more time to keep up with 
things before they occur,” 
said Burke. “But we're a vol- 
unteer organization, and 
right now we're pretty busy 
trying to educate the public 
about bills we have filed... 
that would change the sec- 
tion of the [state] constitu- 
tion that allows our muse- 
ums, schools, and libraries 
to give sanctuary to obscene 
material.” 

Like members of the right- 
to-life movement, Burke and 
her compatriots are a small 
but passionately dedicated 
group whose influence far 
exceeds their numbers. They 
may not have a carefully 
planned agenda, but they 
believe they know smut 
when they see it. And when 
they see it, they try to do 
something about it. 

Late last month, for exam- 
ple, AFA’s president, the 
Reverend Donald Wildmon, 
sent copies of a review of Todd Haynes’s 
film Poison (which Wildmon hadn’t seen 
but had nonetheless deemed obscene 
because it includes glimpses of gay sex) to 
members of Congress, protesting a 
$25,000 NEA grant Haynes has received. 
(NEA chairman John E. Frohnmayer dis- 
missed Wildmon’s charges.) The Boston- 
based First Amendment Common Sense 
Alliance has no plans to protest the local 
screening of Poison when it comes to the 
Brattle Theatre, in Cambridge, for.a two- 
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week run beginning April 19. But local 
AFA members may step in and attempt to 
create a fracas. 

Asked to speculate on whether right- 
wing, anti-gay forces will try to take on 
Last Supper at Uncle Tom’s Cabin/The 
Promised Land, Dance Umbrella execu- 
tive director/producer Jeremy Alliger said 
wryly: “I’m sure we'll hear from them.” 


oY 


Those in charge of setting public policy 
have heard — and will continue to hear 
— from anti-smut squads as well. 

The legislation Burke and her coalition 
is backing comprises five anti-obscenity 
laws and an act “relative to religious free- 
dom and toleration,” all of which are now 
being considered on Beacon Hill. 

Many in the arts community are 
unaware of the proposals. And several 
members of the legislature are brushing 
them off — with some reason. (As Boston 
Herald arts reporter Greg Riebman notes, 
the religious-freedom and -toleration bill 
is so far-reaching it would actually allow 
the courts to slap $50,000 fines or prison 
terms on individuals who have had sacri- 
legious dreams.) 

Yet provisions in at least two of the bills 
“contain some very serious stuff that, if 
they were to pass, would do some real, 
serious damage,” according to Karen 
Hudner, lobbyist for the Civil Liberties 
Union of Massachusetts (CLUM). 

“One of the bills would strike out the 
paragraph in the Massachusetts dissemina- 
tion-of-child-pornography statute that pro- 
tects museums and libraries and schools 
— places that do not distribute child 


One of the reasons I am 
doing this show is that I want to claim back 
my faith. I want to claim back myself as 
a member of a family. . . | don’t want to 
just perform to avant garde audiences. I 
want this work to reach people personally. ’ 


pornography — from prosecution 
[brought on behalf of] people who think 
nude photos of children are child pornog- 
raphy,” explains Hudner. “It would affect 
an incredible number of things, like a par- 
ticularly lovely painting [at the Gardner 
Museum] by Botticelli, or the Botticelli 
school, of the Madonna and child in 
which the child is naked. 

“Another bill would require a. person 
who produces what is allegedly obscene 
material to prove they did it for a library 
or a school. Now, how do you do that? 
Mapplethorpe is dead. Botticelli is dead. 

“What this really is is an attempt to 
accuse museums and libraries of dissemi- 
nating pornography when they show 
nude pictures of children. It’s an attempt 
to punish the ICA for the Mapplethorpe 
exhibit.” 

If constitutional protections now afford- 
ed museums, schools, and libraries are 
indeed eroded, those institutions will 
become increasingly vulnerable to the 
kind of harassment suits brought against 
the ICA last summer, when alliance mem- 
bers hauled museum lawyers into court 
and insisted they prove the ICA is, in fact, 
a museum and thereby protected under 
free-speech law. 

The threat of more of this sort of harass- 
ment comes at a time when cultural insti- 
tutions are increasingly beleaguered by 
budget cuts at the state and federal levels, 
by a slowdown in private and corporate 
giving to the arts and humanities, and by 
formidable recession-era pressures. As Jim 
D’Entremont, of the Boston Coalition for 
Freedom of Expression, puts it, “The arts 
community is in disarray.” Few organiza- 
tions can afford protracted court suits. 


Less than a year ago, the local arts com- 
munity rallied in support of the ICA’s 
Mapplethorpe exhibit. The Museum of 
Fine Arts, the Photographic Resource 
Center, and a handful of small galleries 
featured shows on sexuality and the 
human body. Performing groups lent 
open, public support. 

Today, so many organizations are strug- 
gling for financial survival that few have 
the time or resources to lend their voices 
to the chorus that can and should respond 
articulately to the cacophony characteristi- 
cally produced by groups like the First 
Amendment Common Sense Alliance. 


ee 


Fortunately for Boston audiences, Bill T. 
Jones will soon lend his eloquent voice 
and vision to our vox populi. 

Jones, who began work on Last Supper 
at Uncle Tom’s Cabin with his collabora- 
tor and long-time lover Arnie Zane (who 
died of AIDS-related lymphoma three 
years ago), established his reputation as 
an award-winning dancer, choreographer, 
and dramatist with a series of powerful, 
angry, and polemic works he and Zane 
produced in the early 1980s. 

Forced into becoming a solo choreogra- 
pher/producer, Jones — to grapple with 
his grief over Zane’s untimely death, the 
loss of other friends, and to cope with the 
fact he himself is HIV-positive — has con- 
fronted profound personal and artistic 
questions he says have changed the 
nature of his work. 

“What we're doing in this production is 
asking questions at several levels,” he says. 
“What is faith? What is evil? What is sin?” 
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In each of his productions of Last 
Supper, Jones puts these questions to a 
local minister or rabbi — after the clergy- 
man has told the audience the story of 
Job, while Jones dances. 

The unrehearsed clergyman/choreogra- 
pher interaction is one of a number of 
astounding sequences in the dance. 
Another is a section in which Jones’s 
mother, Estella Jones, a devout Southern 
Baptist, appears on stage to sing and pray 
for her son’s life and health — as Bill 
dances. 

“Another question the show raises,” 
Jones continues, “is: ‘What do you have 
faith in? What do you feel part of?’ One of 
the reasons I am doing this show is that I 
want to claim back my faith. I want to 
claim back myself as a member of a fami- 
ly. That’s why my mother is here. I don’t 
want to just perform to avant garde audi- 
ences. I want this work to reach people 
personally. 

“This piece is about shared humanity 
and vulnerability. That’s the reason for the 
nudity. It’s also about community — your 
community — and what you have faith in. 

“It confronts the audience with a num- 
ber of questions. One is: ‘Do you see 
what’s going on in the world as pre-apoc- 
alyptic?’ Or, ‘Do you choose activism as a 
way not to die?’ ” OQ 


(Bill T. Jones will bold auditions for 
The Promised Land section of Last Supper 
at Uncle Tom’s Cabin on Saturday, April 
13, from noon to 3 p.m. at Studio 109, the 
Fine Arts Building, Boston University, 855 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. For more 
information, call Natalie Mai at Dance 
Umbrella, 492-7578.) 
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MERCY AND TRUTH 
ARE MET TOGETHER; 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND 
PEACE HAVE KISSED 
EACH OTHER.” 


PSALM 85 (3 
THIS PSALM HAS SPECIAL MEANING TODAY, * 


as our nation spends the weekend in 
prayer and thanksgiving to God at 
the request of President Bush. 


LET US NOT ONLY GIVE THANKS “for the liberation of Kuwait, the 
blessings of peace and liberty, for our troops, our families, and our 
Nation,” but let us pray for the blessings of peace that truly belong 
to people everywhere. To worship and thank God aright is to 
acknowledge His love for those who have been labeled enemies as 


well. 


KNOWING THAT GOD DEARLY LOVES ALL will enable us to find the 
compassion and understanding that actually heal enmity, 
persecution, and strife. 


This message is from your Christian Science neighbors at The First Church of Christ, Scientist. 
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ammed between his historic support 

for a needle-exchange program to 

stem the spread of AIDS among drug 

addicts and complaints from hun- 
dreds of hostile neighbors who don’t want 
an illegal needle-swap on their block, 
Mayor Ray Flynn has taken a bureaucratic 
back road to shut down the strife-ridden 
National AIDS Brigade. 

Six weeks after the brigade, facing rau- 
cous protests from angry Mission Hill resi- 
dents, agreed to stop passing out clean 
needles to drug addicts from its rented 
office at the corner of Parker and Tremont 
Streets, the group’s landlord, Brian S. Cole, 
says a City-initiated suit against him forced 
him to serve the brigade with an eviction 
notice. The notice, delivered to the brigade 
on March 19, followed a complaint filed in 
Boston Housing Court by the city’s 
Inspectional Services Department (ISD) 
earlier in the month, alleging the anti-AIDS 
organization is a “public nuisance” that 
violates zoning laws by storing and dis- 
pensing needles on the property. ISD 
inspectors, however, have never found 
any needles in the building. 

The eviction, which the brigade has 
vowed to fight, is the latest skirmish in a 
messy and distracting battle that began 
swirling around the brigade in January, 
when it tried to move its underground 
needle exchange out of the alleys and 
shooting galleries and into a storefront. 
But while City Hall can’t be blamed for the 
initial fracas, players on all sides of the 
issue are troubled by the city’s tactics and 
its decision to move against the brigade 
long after the fury has quieted down. 

The brigade, naturally, says it’s harass- 
ment. “We don’t store needles here,” says 
spokesman Will Murphy. “There’s no way 
they could have any evidence. It hasn’t 
been happening.” And critics who thought 
brigade members should have been arrest- 
ed long ago, of course, say it’s too little, 
too late. That said, it’s still puzzling why 
Flynn took such a niggling tack (public 
nuisance? zoning?) against an irritant that 
was already somewhat salved — particu- 
larly when the brigade does work Flynn 
professes to support. 


“If they’re not giving out needles, I don’t . . —_ , : . 
A ae National AIDS Brigade’s Mission Hill office: a public nuisance? 


know why they’re being bothered,” says 
City Councilor David Scondras, whose dis- 
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trict includes Mission Hill and who earlier 
this year lobbied the brigade to voluntarily 
shut down for a cooling-off period. “If 
they’re not breaking the law, I don’t really 
understand what the issue is.” 

The issue, at least before this firestorm 
ignited, was pretty clear: to keep junkies 
from sharing tainted needles and spread- 
ing HIV (the virus that causes AIDS), 
among themselves, their sex partners, and 
their children. With intravenous (IV) drug 
users representing the fastest-growing 
population of those infected with a virus 
that has already killed more than 100,000 
people in this country alone, it’s an issue 
with desperately high stakes, too — partic- 
ularly in Massachusetts and 10 other states 
where clean needles are illegal without a 
prescription. Though no one claims an 
ample supply of sterile syringes is a 
panacea, many experts agree that a nee- 
dle-exchange program — or the outright 
legalization of hypodermics — can be a 
vital part of an overall AIDS-prevention 
Strategy. 

Indeed, that’s a line Ray Flynn has been 
trumpeting for years. Two years ago, he 
won city-council approval of a home-rule 
petition that, had it been okayed on 
Beacon Hill, would have allowed the city 
to run its own pilot needle exchange. 
Hearings on a similar State House bill are 
set to begin Monday. Moreover, Boston 
cops last year appeared to turn a blind eye 
to the National AIDS Brigade’s street work, 
allowing members to work unfettered in 
the shadows. (City officials deny they ever 
winked at the illegal needle-trading.) 

The question of whether providing nee- 
dles is a good idea, though, was quickly 
subsumed when the brigade officially 
announced its presence on Mission Hill in 
late January, almost two months after it 
had quietly moved into a building on the 
fringe of the Mission Hill projects. Rather 
than going through the tedious-but-neces- 
sary process of winning over neighbor- 
hood support prior to opening shop, the 
brigade just sort of stomped in — thereby 
shooting itself in the foot. 

Some residents panicked at the thought 
of more IV users being drawn to the 
already-drug-troubled strip (the corner of 
Parker and Smith Streets, one block down 
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most notorious dealing depots). Their fears 
were compounded by the presence of a 
high school that’s just two blocks away and 
an elementary school that’s even closer. 
Other opponents, mostly black and 
Hispanic recovering addicts, were offend- 
ed at the sight of white outsiders marching 
in and embarking on a project those critics 
aren’t sure is a good idea. And those who, 
under different circumstances, would have 
been the brigade’s natural allies were 
cheesed at being disrespected by the new 
kids on the block. (Mission Hill residents, 
after all, warmly welcomed the first AIDS 
hospice in the country after they were 
eased into the idea through a series of 
neighborhood meetings.) 

For a few days, the outrage was thick. 
City Hall was flooded with hundreds of 
complaints. Loud pickets were set up on 
the sidewalk. Brigade founder Jon Parker 
and the Reverend Graylan Ellis-Hagler, 
who emerged as a spokesman for several 
groups of recovering addicts, scuffled. The 
brigade received a threat that its storefront 
would be firebombed. A criminal com- 
plaint was filed with the Boston Police 
after a brigade-basher said he needed a 
needle and, when he was given one, fer- 
ried it down to the cops. 

But then it sort of died down. The 
brigade, after an internal (and on-going) 
struggle in which founder Parker was oust- 
ed, agreed to stop passing 
out needles from the store- 
front. (Members continue 
to work the street, howev- 
er.) And though it didn’t 
come close to pleasing its 
neighbors — it refused, for 
instance, to close up com- 
pletely and start over with 
the locals from scratch — 
the fury seemed to dissi- 
pate. Neil Sullivan, the 
mayor’s senior policy 
adviser, says City Hall gets 
only “a few” complaints 
about the brigade these 
days. Scondras says he 
hasn’t ‘heard any for 
weeks. 

So why is the National 
AIDS Brigade being evict- 
ed now? 

The official, documented 
version is that a judge said 
it should be. ISD initiated 
its complaint against the 
landlord, Cole, back during 
the heat of the battle, when 
théentiré episode was still 
being played out on the 
front page. The case was 
argued in court on March 
8; the eviction was granted 
based on the public-nui- 
sance charge, says ISD 
executive director Peter - 
Welsh. Testimony in the 
city’s favor, he says, includ- 
ed that of city and Boston 
Housing Authority cops 
who vouched for an 
increase in drug activity 
since the brigade’s store- 
front opened, and that of 
residents who testified the 
operation wasn’t good for 
the health and safety of the 
neighborhood, 

Welsh says the illegal- 
use charge, that the 
brigade was storing and dispensing needles 
in the building, didn’t figure in. Indeed, 
several inspections since January have 
failed to turn up any syringes, he says. 

But considering the brigade was never 


proved guilty of any illegality, the public- . 


nuisance claim seems specious. (Or even 
dangerous, if having your neighbors pissed 
off at you because you didn’t pow-wow 
with them now constitutes being a nui- 
sance.) Even the claim of increased drug 
activity wrought by the brigade’s presence 
— damning if true — is shaky; sadly, that 
strip of Parker Street is rife with druggies 
no matter who the tenant on the corner is. 

And all that leaves open the question of 
just what the city’s agenda is. 

One sinister (and improbable) theory 
tossed up by both some brigade members 
and the brigade’s most vocal critics is that 
this is a fine bit of ass-covering by City 
Hall, and that Flynn really wants the 
brigade to stay. Instead of staking out the 
office, gathering evidence, and then bust- 
ing the volunteers for breaking the law, the 
mayor has instead opted to take a shaky 
case to couit. If the brigade prevails, then 
Hizzoner can turn back to the neighbor- 
hood and say, “Hey, I tried.” 

More likely, the city’s antics have to do 
with Flynn’s desire to stay firmly perched 


Faced with a 
clash between 
public policy 
and political 
practicality, 
Flynn has tried 
to avoid 
getting 
squished in the 
middle. But in 
that delicate 
dance, a few Of testy, some say, Flynn 
the steps don’t 
make a lot 
of sense. 


on the fence, trying to avoid being pegged 
a bad guy by either side. On the one hand, 
he’s the Neighborhood Mayor who can’t 
afford to have 16,000 people in Mission 
Hill steamed at him; in fact, he has told res- 
idents that he thinks the brigade treated 
them shabbily and should restart its efforts. 
The brigade’s ouster would serve him well 
on that score. On the other hand, he 
apparently doesn’t want to be labeled as 
the pol who railroaded volunteers doing 
work he has long been pushing for. By 
finding zoning laws and public-nuisance 
Statutes to take down the brigade, he 
avoids playing the heavy. 

“Flynn wants to have it both ways,” says 
Ellis-Hagler, who thinks the brigade should 
have been closed down long ago for vio- 
lating needle laws (and who, it should be 
noted, says he plans to run for mayor). 
“We've got a mayor who is chicken on this 
issue.” 

It’s hard to tell, really, where Flynn is at. 
Asked three times whether the mayor 
wants the brigade out of Mission Hill, peri- 
od, Neil Sullivan responded: “He’s pledged 
to enforce the law as it now exists, even as 
he tries to change it to allow for a medical- 
ly supervised needle-exchange program.” 
When asked a fourth time, Sullivan replied, 
“We're not trying to defeat anyone.” 

In other-words, Flynn is trying to have it 
both ways. Faced with a clash between 
public policy and political 
practicality, Flynn has tried 
to avoid getting squished 
in the middle. But in that 
delicate dance, a few of 
the steps don’t make a lot 
of sense. For instance, 
would it be okay to set up 
an illegal needle exchange 
if it was cool with the 
neighbors? And if Flynn’s 
hell-bent on enforcing the 
law, how come he went 
with zoning clauses when 
brigade members admit 
they’re passing out 
syringes in the street? 

The obvious answer to 
that is Ray Flynn believes 
the National AIDS Brigade 
is essentially doing good 
work, if not in the most 
tactful fashion. (In fact, 
Boston Municipal Court 
Judge Sally A. Kelly said 
basically that when she 
last year found Parker not 
guilty of possession-of- 
hypodermic charges; in an 
unprecedented ruling she 
found he acted only to 
save lives. Ironically, when 
Parker was arrested on 
those charges, in 1988, it 
was just a few feet from 
the storefront.) And when 
the issue erupted so vio- 


should have tried harder to 
shift from mouthing sup- 
port for the concept in the 
political arena to building 
support and acceptance in 
the real world. With more 
than 36,000 IV-drug users 
already diagnosed with 
AIDS nationwide, there’s 
no time to leave the issue 
in the hands of voter-wary 
politicians. 

“This is where the mayor, given his sup- 
port for needle exchanges and for the 
neighborhoods, could have played a very 
important role,” says Abby Browne, the 
school-committee member who represents 
Mission Hill. She says she’d support a nee- 
dle exchange if it weren't as close to 
schools as the brigade’s storefront is. “This 
is one of those times where I just think the 
mayor has missed a very valuable opportu- 
nity,” she says. 

Sullivan disagrees. He maintains that he 
and other city officials have been out 
working the neighborhoods, trying to 
bring the warring factions together and 
build a coalition. In January, he even sat all 
the sides down in one room to see if they 
could hammer out an agreement. It didn’t 
happen. 

The problem, Sullivan said at the time, 
was that the mayor had to guard two com- 
peting interests: one, he’s in charge of a 
city with some 14,000 addicts, up to half of 
whom may already be infected with HIV; 
and two, he’s a politician who has to satis- 
fy voters. “Both,” Sullivan said, “are very 
honorable pursuits.” 

But rarely are they complementary. And 
faced with an issue this pressing, the city 
would be better served if the mayor spoke 
with one tongue. Q 
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THROWING MUSES 
A halsm atctcl matter: 


THROWING MUSES 


is the sort of band that invites extreme and 
extravagant description. Here's a few relevant words: 
lyrical, seething, cathartic, baffling, 
evocative, disturbing, beguiling. 
And, yes,BRILLIANT. 
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ow that investigators are wrapping 
f up their probe of Stanford 
University (after turning up such 
embarrassing uses of federal grant money 
as a fruitwood commode for the presi- 
dent’s house), Congress is turning its eye 
to Cambridge. Next on the docket are the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard Medical School, two of the biggest 
academic-research powerhouses in the 
| country. And with those institutions bring- 
ing in more than $300 million a year in 
federal funds, observers worry that even if 
no serious misconduct is found, the inves- 
tigations, likely to last for months, could 
further flush the regional economy down 
the toilet. 

The controversy centers around indirect 
costs, also known as “overhead.” These 
expenses come from maintaining the gen- 
eral infrastructure that allows the research 
to take place. This can include everything 
from building laboratories to paving roads, 
from updating libraries to providing 
administrative services. Each university has 
its own system for assigning these costs to 
the government, but the standard is that 
they be “allocable, appropriate, and rea- 
sonable.” 

Prompted by soaring overhead-cost 
rates at the top universities, US Repre- 
sentative John Dingell (D-Michigan), chair- 
man of the House-Energy and Commerce 
Committee and its feared Oversight and 
Investigations Subcommittee, decided to 
delve into the previously sacred territory 
of the federal government’s research con- 
tracts with universities. Dingell’s commit- 
tee started with Stanford. A highly publi- 
cized investigation found numerous luxury 
items —- the commode, for instance, as 
well as a yacht (the university has since 
apologized for the yacht, called it an 
“error,” and returned the money) —- 
included in a general pool of overhead 
costs, of which the government pays 20 
percent. The practice is legal, but some 
observers says it’s being abused. The com- 
mittee’s investigators, believing that 
Stanford’s loose accounting system is 
more typical than not, started a wider 
probe. 

Education experts fear the committee’s 
work will, in tight budget times, give 
Congress a reason to cut the amount of 


CAMPUS NOTES 


Feds look for waste at Harvard and MIT 


by Leslie Kaufman 


, 


Dingell: wants universities to clean up their acts 


money allowed for indirect costs. 
“Whatever Dingell’s intention, and I 
believe when he says he supports science 
he means it, he has created an atmosphere 
that will affect the appropriations process,” 
says Robert Rosenzweig, president of the 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


American Association of Universities. 

But members of Dingell’s staff argue 
they are just trying to make sure govern- 
ment money is being put to the best possi- 
ble use. “If these universities don’t clean 
up their accounting systems, research 
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grants will go to other schools that are per- 
ceived to have better systems,” one con- 
gressional investigator says. 

Neither scenario, though, is a good one 
for the universities being investigated. 
Stanford is suffering from a negative public 
image that has already caused financial 
problems: the Navy tabled a research con- 
tract, estimated at between $8 million and 
$9 million, until the Dingell investigation is 
“resolved satisfactorily.” Stanford has been 
forced to cut administrative jobs and could 
end up having to make further cuts. 

Perhaps Stanford’s ordeal explains the 
pre-emptive strike Harvard may be getting 
ready to launch. The university will report- 
edly release a statement acknowledging 
errors in its accounting system and promis- 
ing to make improvements. In essence, 
Harvard wants to air its dirty laundry 
before congressional investigators do it 
first. MIT, which, according to James 
Culliton, vice-president of financial opera- 
tions, has not “heard anything officially 
about whether there is going to be an 
investigation, or unofficially, for that mat- 
ter,” is choosing not to bring attention to 
itself. 

Public-relations strategies aside, con- 
gressional investigators on Dingell’s com- 
mittee are determined to probe MIT and 
Harvard Medical School because both 
have relatively high indirect costs 
(although all the top research universities 
tend to be in the same range). Stanford, at 
the time it was investigated, had a rate of 
78 percent, which means that for every 
$100,000 in research money it got from the 
government, it received an additional 
$78,000 for overhead. Harvard Medical 
School currently has a “temporary” rate of 
88 percent. (According to a committee 
investigator, the medical school had asked 
for an astounding rate of 114 percent for 
indirect costs, but is likely to get only 
about 68 percent next year.) 

MIT’s indirect-cost rate is lower, averag- 
ing 60 to 62 percent over the past few 
years. But its rate includes undergraduate 
research, which, being more classroom- 
than lab-oriented, is less expensive. 
Moreover, investigators say MIT is of inter- 
est because of the high percentage of the 
overhead cost being charged to the gov- 

See GRANTS, page 20 


IMAGINE A WORLD OF NATURAL HARMONY. 


TXAT 


Milton Nascimento 
explores the delicate 
balance between man 
and nature on “Txai"— 
a musical journey of 
daring style and 
stunning imagery. 


Inspired by the Indian 
tribes in the Brazilian 
Amazon, Milton blends 
his songs and insights 
with native music, 
documenting a primitive 
people's rich, vet 

fragile, existence. 


It's the same synergy of 
styles that has made him 
a superstar in Brazil, 
critically acclaimed in the 
U.S., and a highly- 
respected musician 
among his peers. 


“* alt is impossible to 
classify him. He is a 
sensitive singer of romantic 
music, yet most of the songs 
he writes are complex 
enough to exhaust the 
interpretative capacities of 
the best jazz improvisers.”” 
—THE NEW YORK TIMES 


MILTON NASCIMENTO 


On Columbia. 


txat—word in the language of the Kaxvinawa indians.. 


adopted by indians, rubber tappers, and river peaple, in 


Produced by Marcio Ferreira, the state of Acre, as a form of re 
with Musical Direction by Mitton Nascimento. 


Spectand caring for all those 


who are allies of the forest. Companion; the other half of m 


“Cohumbia” Reg. U.S. Pat. & Tm. Of. Marca Registrada. 
© 1991 Sony Music Entertainment Inc. 
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Summer 1991 at 
UMass/Boston 


e one of the most popular summer 
programs in New England 


a distinguished faculty and fine facilities 
daytime and evening classes 

over 400 course sections 

convenient locations 

sessions starting May 28 and July 15 


mail, phone, fax, or walk-in registration 


To learn more, 


send in the 


coupon or call and affordable costs 


617 287-7904. 


Address 


City, State, Zip 


Return to 

Division of Continuing Education 
University of Massachusetts at Boston 
Harbor Campus 

Boston, MA 02125-3393 


This advertisement appears at 
no cost to the Commonwealth. 


The Boston Center for Adult Education 


REGISTER TODAY FOR 500 GREAT 
SPRING COURSES! 


Affordable classes in art, business, dance, computers, . 
personal development, cooking, photography, and 
much more. 
Including: 
¢ Five Under.35- An Evening with Boston's Fast-Tracking 
Women- May 20 
¢ World Beat and Drumming Event- May 22 


SAVE $10! 
Join us at the BCAE Spring Registration Carnival 
at Zanzibar. 
Thursday, April 11 (8:00-10:00 pm) 
¢ Don't pay the $5 cover charge. Call the BCAE 
registration office to get on the VIP list. 
¢ Save another $5 by registering for a course 
at the carnival. 


Call, 24 hours a day, (617) 267-4430 to request a free 
Spring catalogue, or fax your request to (617) 247-3606. 
5 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 
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‘ernment — nearly 70 percent, as opposed 
to closer to 20 percent, which is what most 
schools charge. Although this rate was 
reached following negotiations with feder- 
al officials, it is nevertheless raising ques- 
tions in Washington. “I mean, is this a 
school or a public laboratory?” one mem- 
ber of Dingell’s staff asks. 

With the investigations getting under 
way at the same time that next year’s fed- 
eral-budget negotiations are gearing up, 
observers believe that, at minimum, the 
universities will make voluntary cuts as a 
show of good faith. If the investigations 
turn messy, contracts could be suspended. 

What is at stake for the Massachusetts 
economy? In the fiscal year that ended 
September 30, 1990, Harvard Medical 
School received $64 million in federal 
grants and contracts. More than two-thirds, 
or $234 million, of MIT’s $311 million 
research budget comes from the federal 
government. 

Whether there is enough evidence of 
serious misconduct to warrant a govern- 
ment investigation is disputed by many in 
the education community. Rosenzweig 
argues that overhead-cost rates have 
increased in the last years because the 
government shrunk the direct-cost base 
they were measured against. Stanford, he 
says, actually spends only about one of 
every three government dollars on over- 
head, a rate that has been consistent since 
the 1950s. 

Moreover, schools point to the crucial 
role they’ve played in keeping America a 
technological leader. After World War IL, 
the United States government made a con- 
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scious policy decision to fund major gov- 
ernment research through the universities 
— as opposed to encouraging corpora- 
tions (Japan) or the government itself 
(Germany) to do the work. This turned out 
to be economically astute because it took 
advantage of the existing framework; no 
one had to build expensive new labs. And 
perhaps most important, the system kept 
the best professors at the schools so they 
could train the next generation of 
researchers and professors. 

Why, then, go after universities like 
Stanford, MIT, and Harvard if they play 
such an important part in supporting the 
system? First, there is the recession: money 
is tight, and the schools that benefitted 
from the huge surge of dollars in the 
Reagan years never trimmed themselves to 
keep up with the budgetary cuts that fol- 
lowed. Second, there is the natural polliti- 
cal appeal of attacking so-called elite insti- 
tutions. 

But the most significant reason may be 
that the universities deserve it. To keep 
tuition costs down, many have stretched 
the limits of what can reasonably be called 
overhead costs. Researchers at Stanford 
were ready to hold a sit-in at the presi- 
dent’s office to protest what they saw as 
exploitation of their hard-earned funds by 
academic bureaucrats. Admittedly, the uni- 
versities are, for the most part, keeping 
within the law, but the law has a lot of lee- 
way. 

The bottom line is that most universi- 
ties are top-heavy with administration. 
They, like private businesses, have to 
become leaner and meaner to compete. 
In the case of MIT and Harvard Medical 
School, it looks as if the folks in the ivory 
tower, like the rest of Massachusetts, may 
face tough times, less money, and fewer 
jobs. 


Thomas Rivera, of La Plaza, speaks against WGBH programming cuts. 


Quote 


Continued from page 3 

a weekly Tonight in Northern California 
show, a bull session for mainstream jour- 
nalists. 

“GBH is using Boston as an excuse to 
pursue its career, its fantasies, really, as an 
international production center,” he notes 
disapprovingly. “Basically, what public 
television wants to do is compete with the 
Fox Network [on prime time].” 

That would be a blatant betrayal of 
WGBH’s mandate to take care of business 
in its own backyard. So would taking the 
cameras and reporters out of the newscast. 
And it won't happen without a hassle. A 
letter-writing campaign has already begun, 
complete with threats to earmark future 
contributions to the news only. There is 
staff talk of work action and walkouts. The 
media will undoubtedly weigh in. But the 
most encouraging reports last week came 
when the Say Brother and La Plaza folks 
reportedly told the news staff that they 
would not accept a divide-and-conquer 
policy that left the news operation crip- 
pled. And before the trustees’ meeting, Fox 
drove home the point that the news had its 
own multi-cultural appeal. “As long as 
Carmen’s there,” she said, “we'll fight for 
her, too.” 

But political correctness shouldn’t be 


JOHN 


needed to save a program that fulfills such 
a vital function. In a passionate speech to 
the trustees, reporter David Boeri remind- 
ed them that while the local affiliates were 
rushing their cameras down to Kentucky to 
cover the latest New Kids on the Block 
skirmish with the law, the Ten O'Clock 
News stayed home to do a story on vio- 
lence wreaking havoc on the poor kids 
stuck on the block in Dorchester and 
Mattapan. 

“Our solemn obligation,” he reminded 
the trustees, “is to all those voices that 
aren’t being heard.” 

But does the WGBH brass want to listen? 

When incumbent State Senator Ted 
Aleixo was upset last fall by challenger Erv 
Wall, he said he'd fallen prey to more than 
just the anti-incumbent backlash. He 
blamed a Boston Herald witch hunt. Now 
he may want his day in court. 

“I feel I was victimized by a series of 
untrue accusations regarding my integrity, 
all of which were unfounded,” Aleixo told 
the Phoenix. “By inference and innuendo, 
the Boston Herald tried to portray me as a 
person who lacks integrity. I honestly 
believe this was by design. . . . This was a 
planned attempt to try and defeat me for 
re-election to the Senate.” 

What's got Aleixo so steamed is a dam- 
aging Herald series of stories — written 
largely by Alan Levin with an assist from 
Nick Tate — that began back in November 
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1989 and ran through the 1990 election. The series, which 
focused on both Aleixo’s public- and private-sector activi- 
ties, aired charges that, among other things, he used his 
political muscle to “seek huge legal fees” from real-estate 





developers; failed to reveal his full interest in a major |; 


development project on financial disclosure forms; worked 
to block legislation to protect the state’s coastal areas; was 
part-owner of two construction projects that “bulldozed 
protected wetlands without proper permits”; and “pushed 
through legislation that would get dozens of alleged wet- 
land violators off the hook.” In addition, the Herald spent 
considerable time probing Aleixo’s role — he was an 
investor — in the failed Northwoods project, a planned 
retirement community that turned into a financial quagmire 


and was leveled by an arson fire in March 1989. The clear |; 


impression created by all this high-profile coverage was 
that Aleixo, at best, was a shady figure. 

The final blow, says Aleixo, was delivered in a story pub- 
lished the Friday before Election Day. Beneath the headline 
ALEIXO GOT $71G FROM PROJECT was a lead stating that 
Aleixo’s “admission . . . that he received nearly $71,000 in 
two checks from a bankrupt condominiun project 
{Northwoods] he partly owned raises new questions about 
his role in the deal.” The piece noted Aleixo’s claim that the 
checks represented reimbursements and not profits. But 
Aleixo — who says his polls showed him up by about two- 
to-one shortly before that story broke — says the impres- 
sion created was that he profited from the Northwoods 
debacle when he had steadfastly denied ever reaping any 
gain. “The article made me out to be a liar,” says Aleixo, 
who calls its impact “devastating.” Wall turned the story 
into a campaign handout, accusing Aleixo of “corruption.” 

In several interviews with the Phoenix, Aleixo respond- 
ed at length to the key allegations in the Herald stories. 
Levin has refused comment. And with the threat of litiga- 
tion looming, methinks the prudent course for any media 
columnist is to let the barristers duke this one out. 

That may be in the cards, since a source close to Aleixo 
says, “He has had serious meetings with attorneys and a 
decision whether to pursue action will be made by May.” 

Herald assistant managing editor Andy Costello defends 
his paper’s work and adds: “That comment sounds like 
sour grapes from an official who lost an election following 
an investigative series by a newspaper . . . It seems odd to 
me that six months later, we’re hearing about a legal suit.” 

The designee may not assume his new post for a 
while, but word on Morrissey Boulevard is that editorial- 
page editor Kirk Scharfenberg has anointed David 
Wilson’s successor as conservative op-ed columnist — 
apparently taking the advice of Ombudsman “Stormin’ ” 
Gordon McKibben, who warned the paper that it had 
better balance its editorial views by hiring a “home- 
grown righty.” 

Actually, heir apparent Alex Beam is not so much a 
righty as a sharp-penned columnist. (He toed the company 
“Hell no, we won't go” line on the Gulf War.) Among those 
disappointed by this turn of events is staffer Tom Palmer, a 
more dyed-in-the-wool conservative who was vying for the 
job. “I told Kirk that he chose a wonderful columnist, but 
he didn’t fill the slot,” notes Palmer. 

* * € 

The Mike Lupica watch at the National continues, with 
many observers at the sports daily figuring the marquee 
columnist with the major-league ego will return to his old 
stomping ground, the reborn New York Daily News — 
a/k/a Maxwell’s House. (The buzz is that Newsday has also 
entered the bidding.) Should Lupica leave, it wouldn’t 
exactly break the hearts of some of his colleagues. “Any 
newspaper can survive the loss of a part-time employee,” 
says one, referring to Lupica’s alleged penchant for belit- 
tling the viability of the National and moaning about his 
employment there. 


** * 


“At the height of the Depression is when Onassis made 
his fortune.” That’s what real-estate-magnate-turned-media- 
mogul-turned-big-league-debtor Harold Brown said last 
spring after taking over the debt-ridden Citizen Group 
newspaper chain. After folding the Charlestown and 
Allston-Brighton papers, the beleaguered Brown and com- 
pany last week unloaded the lone Citizen Group survivor, 
the Brookline Citizen, to publisher Eric Benjamin for undis- 
closed terms. 

You might get pretty long odds on the prospects for 
financially salvaging the critically acclaimed but economi- 
cally troubled paper. (Once rumored to be losing a cool 
$25,000 a week, the Citizen, Benjamin now says, is “losing 
[money] ever so slightly.”) But the new 40-year-old boss, 
who suffers from no lack of self-confidence, thinks he can 
make a go of it. Although declaring his intention to allow a 
two-month observation period before making dramatic 
changes, Benjamin is thinking about beefing up feature 
and lifestyle coverage and is ready once again to take the 
Citizen to paid circulation, with single copies selling for 50 
cents and annual subscriptions running $22. 

“I'm convinced that the only thing that would cause this 
to fail would be blatant mismangement,” declares 
Benjamin. Well, at least he didn’t mention Onassis. 

ses 

The Lowell Sun had some fun tweaking Boston maga- 
zine for listing Clement Costello on its roster of the area’s 
100 wealthiest people. Seems that Costello (once a co- 
owner and editor of that paper) shuffled off this mortal 
coil three years ago. It’s not that he went quietly, either. A 
respected muckraker, suspected anti-Semite, and all 
around bizarro, Costello — in his salad days at the Sun — 
advocated a military invasion of Mexico, the annexation 
of Canada, and once banned National League box scores 
from the sports pages. In 1987, after being deposed as 
editor in a palace coup, he sold half the business to his 
arch-rival brother for nearly $30 million and jetted off to 
France. If anyone would get a kick out of being reincar- 
nated on the pages of BoMag, it surely would be 
Clemmie. QO 
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Rewarding careers for people who care. 

Down the road a few years from now, you're 
going to be glad you chose a career path today 
that’s right in the heart of Boston. It’s Northeastern 
University’s Boston-Bouvé College of Human 
Development Professions —the smart choice that 
leads to a greater reward for people who really 
care. 

The graduate programs offered by Boston- 
Bouvé College provide you with a wide range of 
career opportunities in health, sport, and leisure 
studies, rehabilitation, counseling, communication 
disorders, and education. 

Our faculty have received national and inter- 
national recognition for their research, teaching 
and service to others and to their profession. 
Boston-Bouvé College has well-established clinical 
affiliations with some of Boston’s leading medical, 
educational and research facilities. 

Study may lead to a master’s degree, certifi- 
cate of advanced graduate study (CAGS), or doc- 
toral degree. Most programs are offered ona 
part-time as well as full-time basis, combining 
classroom theory with practical hands-on experi- 
ence. Courses meet in the late afternoon and early 
evening, so students can continue to work. 

Graduate programs are offered in the follow- 
ing areas: 

Audiology 

Clinical Exercise Physiology 

College Student Personnel Work 
& Counseling 


Consulting Teacher of Reading 
Counseling Psychology 
Curriculum & Instruction 
Educational Research 


Human Services Specialist 


Rehabilitation Counseling 
School Counseling 


School Psychology - 


Special Education 
Teacher Preparation 


Professions, 107 Dockser Hal 


Human Development 


OPEN YOUR EYES. 
MAKE A WISH. 
HELP YOURSELF. 
HELP A FRIEND. 
THINK BIG. 
DREAM A LITTLE. 
REACH OUT. 
CHANGE THE WORLD. 

CHANGE YOUR LIFE. 

- TODAY. 
GET THE FACTS YOU NEED TO MAKE IT HAPPEN. 


REACH FOR A STAR. 
ASK A LIBRARIAN. 


American Library Association 





Human Resource Counseling 


Recreation, Sport & Fitness Management 


School Adjustment Counseling 


Speech-Language Pathology 


Call (617) 437-2708, or write Graduate School, 
Boston-Bouvé College of Human Development 
1, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, MA 02115. Because some of life’s 
greatest rewards come to those who care. 


Boston-Bouve 
College 


Northeastern 
University 


An equal opportunity/affirmative action university. 
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Make a 
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7th Birthday oo 
Ap ril IS&14 


THE AMERICAN HEART 
ASSCLIATION 
MEMORIAL PRGGRAMe 


186 Hampshire Street fo Ye, 
P ale, XX s Pee 


Cambridge Massachusetts 02139 
A 10-min walk from the Central Sq T & WEN RMS FORNCLR UIE 
(617) 876 5310 (617) 876 3340 (D>) CG a ‘ 
oe. 0-6 Tues, Wed, Fri, Sat 10-9 Thurs 12-6 Sun American Heart Association@p 


At Direct Tire, buy 4 new Toyo radial tires and we'll 
guarantee them for as long as you own your car. 


If you wear them out, hit a pothole, run over a bottle or 
curb, if they fail for any reason other than improper 
alignment, vandalism, accidents or fire, on any non- 

commercial vehicle, we'll replace them. Absolutely free. 

No disclaimers. No smalltype. Period. 





Available in most 70, 75 and 80 series tires. 
All 13" All 14" All 15" 
$99O% $109% $119% 


Direct Tire Sales yy in 
126 Galen Street recttire 


Watertown, MA0217200 617-923-1800 


(Between Newton Corner and Watertown Square. 
Mass Pike Exit 17 Toward Watertown.) We're in the NYNEX Yellow Pages. 
SUNtoeChianome) Meine Miele I acou eh con comoltaw 


© Direct Tire Sales 1991 


BOSTON PHOENIX MUSIC AND ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS REALLY PERFORM. 


Every week thousands of people look to the Arts And Entertainment Authority 
for the latest in arts and entertainment information. And because we cover the 
entire entertainment scene, we have the most comprehensive art-related 
classified section in Boston. To place you're ad call the Phoenix Classified 
Office at : ait 


& THE ARTS 





The Boston Phoenix 25th Anniversary Arts Gala on April 13, 1991. 
See the Arts Section for Details on How You Can Attend This Arts Performance to Benefit Arts/Boston 
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BRIEF 
CASES 


Another step 
toward a police state 


by Harvey Silverglate 


Rehnquist: victory with assist by headless allies 
AP/WIDE WORLD 


a criminal conviction may stand even if a coerced 

confession had been introduced at trial — would 
have been bad enough if all it did was trample on long- 
established rights aimed at protecting defendants from 
police and prosecutorial misconduct. But it was worse than 
that. Because such confessions are inherently unreliable, 
the court has created an entirely new means by which 
innocent defendants can — and will — be wrongfully con- 
victed. 

A bare majority of the court — led by Chief Justice 
William Rehnquist, who might more appropriately lead the 
judiciary of, say, Syria or Iraq — decided on March 26 that 
even if a trial judge allows a jury to hear testimony about a 
coerced confession, that’s not sufficient to overturn a con- 
viction. The ruling in Arizona v. Fulminante, a name that 
will go down in infamy in the annals of jurisprudence, was 
a huge victory for the conservatives in their long struggle to 
eviscerate the Warren court’s constitutional protections. 
The case provoked a flurry of press commentary, just about 
all of which missed the main point — that wrongful convic- 
tions are now more likely — and two other critical lessons. 

First, a “conservative” majority of the court — composed 
of Chief Justice Rehnquist and Justices Antonin Scalia, 
Sandra Day O’Connor, Anthony Kennedy, and David 
Souter — joined to upset decades of clear precedent. Prior 
justices had pronounced, with no ambiguity, that coerced 
confessions may never be used at a trial, and that any con- 
viction obtained at a trial in which such a confession was 
admitted could not stand. So much for the conservative 
judicial philosophy that supposedly gives great weight to 
precedent. 

Second, this dangerous travesty was pulled off with the 
crucial fifth vote supplied by that nice little man from New 
Hampshire who so charmed the nation at his recent Senate 
confirmation hearings — Justice David Souter. 

The issue in the case seemed a Somewhat technical one 
— whether the so-called harmless-error doctrine might be 
applied during an appeals court’s assessment of a trial in 
which a coerced confession was presented to the jury. 
Previously, the Supreme Court had consistently ruled that 
in any trial in which a coerced confession was admitted, 
the conviction could not stand. This was so, said the jus- 
tices, because any confession that was obtained by coer- 
cion presented a high risk of being a false confession. 
Further, because confessions — whether coerced or volun- 
tary — have a substantial impact on causing jurors to con- 
vict a defendant, use of such a confession poses an unac- 
ceptably high risk of convicting an innocent person. 

The overturning of this single “technical” rule will now 
begin to work a veritable revolution in the way in which 
police seek to obtain confessions from those under arrest 
or incarcerated. So much for “mere technicalities.” 

se 6 

In this case, Oreste Fulminante reported to the Mesa, 
Arizona, Police Department that his 11-year-old stepdaugh- 
ter, Jeneane Michelle Hunt, was missing. He had been car- 
ing for the girl while her mother was in the hospital. A cou- 

See BRIEF CASES, page 24 


L ast week’s outrage from the US Supreme Court — that 








ANOTHER PHOENIX CLASSIFIED SUCCESS STORY 


THE PIXIES FIND A GREAT DEAL 
THROUGH THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
MUSIC & THE ARTS CLASSIFIEDS 








When Black Francis and Joey Santiago were looking for a bass player, they 
turned to the paper that plays to an audience of over a quarter million readers 
every week— The Boston Phoenix. If you’re looking for a band member, 


rehearsal space or equipment, look no further than Al 
Boston’s Arts and Entertainment Authority. wae 


- & THE ARTS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS: 
BUILDING BOSTON'S BEST BANDS 
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Teal @elitvelaali>, 


Go any day! Stay 2 or more nights! 
Plan your own vacation! 
Stay in I or more cities! 


SAN FRANCISCO... 459 °344 
ANAHEIM tom *B9D ~487 
SAN DIEGO __ .... °399 “509 


Includes r/t jet, hotel, hotel taxes & car. Rates are pp 
dbl occ. 2nts and vary with departure date. 


Also visit Monterey, Solvang, Los 
Angeles & Long Beach 
if you choose. 


Caribbean 
Go any day! Stay 3 or more nights! 
JAMAICA ing 72. = 750 
SAN JUAN fron LOB - 662 
FREEPORT tom 125. = 325 
BARBADOS fon 150 - 1043 
SE MAARTEN jon 153 - 583 
PARADISE IS. fon 176 - 716 
SE THOMAS = tom 177 - 586 
ST. LUCIA from 192 - 784 
ARUBA from 197 - O1S 


Includes hotel, hotel taxes & transfers in most destinations. Rates are pp dbl oce, 


and vary with departure date and hotel selected. 
GUARANTEED LOWEST AIRFARES 
ARE ADDITIONAL! 


Great Escapes! 


Go any day! Stay 2 or more nights! 


Toronto om 209 = 239 
Williamsburg ;...°249 - *309 
Wash. D.C. 3299 - 319 
New Orleans _;...°339 - °379 
Las Vegas on O09 = *OO9 
Hilton Head _ ;...°359 - °439 


Includes r/t jet, hotel, hotel taxes and transfers or car 
in most cities. Rates are pp dbl occ. 2nts and vary with 
departure date. 


CALL FOR THE LOWEST 
CONTINENTAL AIRFARES! 


Thomas GRIRSON 
Cook 


TRAVEL 


39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 


Call 368-2600 
Open 7 Days A Week 


BOSTON - 2 Center Plaza 
442-3500 


Open Monday - Saturday 


Continental 


One Airline Can Make A Difference.” 


BAD CREDIT 
NO CREDIT 


Regardless of Past 
CREDIT HISTORY 


You can get your own 


This is not a secured card. Call 


' HENDI'S LOUNGE ‘| 
Sat., April 6 
C-JAMMERS 
Sat., April 12 
BIG BLUE 
MEANIES 

Thurs., April 18 i 
7 ANeini= biel =e 


Fri. & Sat., April 19 & 20 


SLIPKNOT 
| 617 - 774 - 1900 


508-93 (-0402 } 


FLY ANYWHERE 


$495.00 


ROUND 
(C f TRIP 
FLY HAWAII 
$599.00 ROUND TRIP 


(617) 269-8292 


CALLNOW 
(413) 737-5152 


CONCERT SPORTING EVENTS 


We Pay top $ for 
RED SOX tickets 


WHALERS, 
BRUINS 
PLAYOFFS 


Tickets available, Hartiord & Boston 


CELTICS, 
KNICKS 


Tickes available 


RED SOX, METS 
& YANKEES 


Tickets available 
McDONALD'S 


ALL-AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
BASKETBALL 
CLASSICS 


Springfield Civic Center April 6 


OTHER TICKETS 


BROADWAY 
SHOWS 


Worcester Centrum April 17 


DEEP 
PURPLE 


Worcester Centrum 
April 18 
FRANK 
SINATRA 


Worcester Centrum April 20 


SCORPIONS 


Worcester Centrum, April 23 


GUNS AND 


Sena , 
Lake co ope risto 


BOB DYLAN 
Tanglewood July 4 


by Motorola 


$15.50 per month 


Call for a free demonstration today. 
Hurry, limited time offer with a one year 
minimum service agreement. 


——— nn ae i 
Sauer ONCE 
"lt a a MESSAGE’ Senvices 


we're on your side 
Call 1 800 443-4032 


Coming April 19th ... 
The Best Music Poll Final Report 


Fresh-Start Credit Program, Inc. 
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Brief Cases 


Continued from page 22 

ple of days later the girl’s decomposing body was found in 
the desert with bullet holes in her head. Fulminante, against 
whom there was insufficient evidence to bring a charge, 
headed for New York, where he ended up at the Ray Brook 
Federal Correctional Institution on a gun charge. There he 
met another inmate, Anthony Sarivola, a former police offi- 
cer who had been involved in loansharking for organized 
crime and who was serving a 60-day sentence for extortion. 
Sarivola, in return for receiving lenient treatment for his 
own crimes, had become an informant for the FBI. 

Fulminante, it seems, was getting worried while at Ray 
Brook. Word spread among the inmates that he might have 
murdered his young stepdaughter, and he feared their retri- 
bution. Sarivola offered to befriend and protect him, but 
only if Fulminante would tell him the truth about the mur- 
der. Fulminante, according to Sarivola, thereafter spilled 
the beans. The confession was found by the Arizona 
Supreme Court to have been coerced, since Fulminante 
gave it to Sarivola under circumstances where Fulminante 
feared violence from the other inmates and was looking for 
Sarivola’s assistance. There was even a chance, of course, 
that the confession was untrue, delivered only to get the 
needed protection. 

In case the jury did not believe Sarivola’s testimony as to 
what Fulminante told him while they were in prison 
together, Sarivola’s wife conveniently told the following 
story at trial. Upon the release of both men, Sarivola and 
his wife drove Fulminante from the prison. While in the 
car, Fulminante supposedly repeated his confession, this 
time to Sarivola’s wife, whom he had never met until that 
moment. Testimony of the confession to the wife was 
offered to corroborate the story told by Sarivola. Thus did 
the Sarivola team — husband and wife — seek to deliver 
the scalp of Oreste Fulminante to the FBI and to the 
Arizona authorities, resulting, ultimately, in his being sen- 
tenced to death. 

The issue of the reliability of the two confessions runs 
through the entire case. The US Supreme Court dealt with 
Fulminante’s first confession, to Sarivola, rather than with 
the confession to Sarivola’s wife; the court noted that the 
confession to the wife, by itself, might not have been suffi- 
cient to convict Fulminante, because of some doubt that 
Fulminante actually confessed to her. The Arizona 
Supreme Court had concluded that the confession to 
Sarivola was coerced, and, relying on long-standing US 
Supreme Court precedent, automatically overturned the 
conviction. 

While a bare majority of the US Supreme Court agreed 
that the confession was coerced (Rehnquist disagreed, 
along with three others), the chief justice did manage to 
obtain a majority for the proposition that a coerced confes- 
sion should not in all cases result in a conviction’s being 
overturned on appeal. Rather, the majority ruled that the 
reviewing court should look at all the evidence in the case, 
and leave the verdict intact if it concludes that the other 
evidence was strong enough that admission of the coerced 
confession was mere “harmless error.” This-would occur if 
the confession can be said to have not made a difference 
and if the jury would have convicted anyway. (Ironically, 
the decision was a victory for Fulminante, since his coerced 
confession was found not to be a “harmless error”; the case 
was sent back to the Arizona courts for retrial.) 

The four justices dissenting from Rehnquist's conclusion 
— Justices Thurgood Marshall, Harry Blackmun, Byron 
White, and John Paul Stevens — were furious. They quoted 
from Blackburn v, Alabama (1960), which spoke to “the 
deep-rooted feeling that the police must obey the law 
while enforcing the law; that in the end life and liberty can 
be as much endangered from illegal methods used to con- 
vict those thought to be criminals as from the actual crimi- 
nals themselves.” They might have added that liberty can 
be as much endangered when judges trash the law as 
when criminals do. 

~_* * 

In previous skirmishes concerning the use at trial of ille- 
gally obtained evidence, the liberal and the conservative 
wings of the court have battled over the so-called exclu- 
sionary rule — that is, whethef perfectly relevant, probative 
evidence of a defendant’s guilt should nonetheless be 
excluded from trial simply because it was obtained in viola- 
tion of the defendant’s constitutional rights. The typical 
such situation involves the illegal search of a defendant’s 
home, car, or person, and the seizure of evidence of guilt 
(a gun, drugs, stolen goods, and so forth). When the evi- 
dence is excluded and the defendant is acquitted for lack 
of incriminating evidence, it is said by critics of the exclu- 
sionary rule that the criminal has gone free merely because 
the constable has blundered. 

In Fulminante, though, the situation is very different. 
Here the issue is not a simple matter of worthwhile evi- 
dence being obtained in violation of the defendant's rights. 
Rather, the problem is that the evidence — the confession 
— was obtained under circumstances where its truthful- 
ness and reliability are in serious question. To allow such a 
confession to be heard by the jury — especially given the 
heavy weight naturally attached to confessions by juries 
who learn of them — is to risk an innocent person's being 
convicted. 

The American criminal-justice system has for some 200 
years operated on the principle that it is better for nine 
guilty citizens to be acquitted than for a single innocent 
one to be wrongfully convicted. The tables have just been 
turned. Chief Justice Rehnquist has happily led the charge 
and, assisted by four other headless horsepeople, he will 
now seek to bring the United States closer to a police state 
than any of us would have dared imagine when the “con- 
servative judicial revolution” began under President 
Reagan. 

Stay tuned. QO 
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MORIN IN THE 
MORNING AND PURE 
ROCK AND ROLL FROM 
THE 60'S, 70'S, 80'S 
AND TODAY. | 


RAC PT) KY 
RIC CLAPTON * THE DOORS + “<= 
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¢ Two tickets to see Todd 


Rundgren 
Francisco on May 11th and 
two tickets to Todd's Boston 
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Win a trip to see 
TODD 
RUNDGREN 

in San Francisco 


WBOS 92.9 FM is sending a lucky 
winner and a guest to see Todd 
Rundgren in concert May 11th in San 
Francisco. Listen Thursday morning, 
April 11th for Bill Smith to announce the 
"Double Pay for Double Play" artist. 
Later that day, when you hear two songs 
by that artist, played back to back, be the 
correct caller and win: 


"Something Special in the 
Air" announcing new non- 
stop service from Boston 
to San Jose 


in concert in San 


Concert at Citi on Thursday, 
April 18th 

¢ Three nights hotel accom- 
odations in San Francisco 


¢ Roundtrip air transportation 
for two courtesy of 


SATURDAY 


APRIL 


6 


THURSDAY 


APRIL 


FRIDAY 


APRIL 


y 


SATURDAY 


APRIL 


¢ And WBOS will double your 
average day's pay for extra 
s cash! 


Winners under 18 years of age must be accompanied by 
a parent or guardian. Employees of WBOS, Ackerley 
Communications, their affiliates or agencies are not 
eligible to win. Prize may not be substituted. 
Taxes are the responsibility of the winner. 


SPONSORED IN PART BY: 


AmericanAirlines 


Something special in the air.’ 


13 Middle Street © Newbury bag 
508-465-8008 © Sunday Brunch 10-2 


THE MIGHTY 
CHARGE 


6 PIECE REGGAE 


TIGER’S BAKU 


9:00 PM. 5 PIECE JAZZ FUSION 
TICKETS $10” AT DYNO 


THE PENCILS 


4 PIECE ROCK 


OPPOSITES ATTRACT 


5 PIECE ROCK 
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'FUTON OUTLET 


360 Mystic Avenue 
Sommerville, MA 


776-9429 | 
' Futon and Frame Futon and Frame ; 
$198.00 Free Delivery $299.00 J 
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Now at Cambridge 


When we welcome 
u to Capua?’® We 
welCOMme ‘ise vehicle 
too, OF Park;,, ¢ sg ee So 
¢elax, linger overt Our elegant Pasta, our goundan, 
antipasty table» OUT Superh e4! ang seat ood Our 
delicions cates 92°F irresigl desserts. 
_C\asSic Capucin? s 


*Qapucinos. 


CAMBRIDGE - 1812 Massachusetts Ave. 617-547-8228 


© 1991 Capucino's Inc 


PERFECT 


For those special nights on the town, dinner & dancing. A leisurely 
drive in the country or business appointments in the city. Wherever 
you want to go, Commonwealth Limousine Service can take you 
there in comfort and style. 


Boston's only licenced sightseeing limousine service featuring impec- 
cably maintained late model limousines, Stretch Limousines and 


Sedans. 


Corporate and personal accounts invited. Professional, sophisticated 
chauffeurs... friendly and knowledgeable... grace behind the wheel. 


Seectecon eet Ch 


(i er St OR oe ee eee 


617-787-5575 


American Express, Carte Blanche, 
Diner's Club, MasterCard, Visa 


Best of Boston Awards. 








EXPAND YOUR EDUCATION 


BE AN 
INTERN 


The BOSTON PHOENIX and WFNX-FM 
(in Lynn) have opportunities for people like you. 
Openings for bright, enthusiastic and career- 
oriented people as INTERNS are now available 
in our various departments. 

If you want to work in an exciting fast 
paced environment, explore this option that's 
available now. Ideal candidates should be 
enrolled at a local college in a program that 
allows you to receive college credit and work 15- 
20 hours per week. 


You will gain experience in a specialized 


department and be exposed to our dynamic media 


environment. 


DON'T WAIT UNTIL GRADUATION TO THINK ABOUT YOUR FUTURE - 
Let us help you start now. CALL KAREN WILLIAMS, Internship Coordinator, 
at 617- 536-5390 ext. 307 








Departments in Boston with 
openings for interns include: 
Advertising, Art, 
Circulation, 

Finance 

Human Resources, 
Marketing/Promotions 





Departments in Lynn with 
openings for interns include: 


Engineering, Finance, 
Marketing/Promotions 
Music,Production, 
Programming 
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COPING WITH THE SLUMP 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY CARL WESLEY 
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LIFESTYLE BOSTON 


URBAN 


SHOPPING 
CLUES 





VINTAGE 
RADIOS, SILK 
SCARVES, 
PERSONAL 
PROTECTION, 
AND MORE 
(page 2) 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON ROCK- 
AND-ROLL 

HAIR 
(page 3) 


O 
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CAPUCINO’S 
IN NORTH 
CAMBRIDGE 
(page 12) 
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SOMERVILLE LUMBER 
SHOWCASE AND SALE 


If you wish you were the kind of 
person who could fix up your own 
apartment or home, spend some 
time this weekend at the Somerville 
Lumber Showcase and Sale. Held 
Friday, April 5, through Sunday, 
April 7, at the World Trade Center, 
this is billed as a “home-worker’s 
and home-shopper’s wonderland.” 
More than 200 home-improvement 
exhibitors and 500 displays will be 
featured; experts will be on hand to 
advise you about any number of 
products and procedures; and virtu- 
ally everything will be on sale. If 
you buy, delivery is free. Tickets at 
the door are $6; call 482-5822 for 
more info. 
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PERSONAL 


PROTECTION 


The Immobilizer 

We're not advocating vigi- 
lante justice here, but face 
facts: Boston's streets aren’t as 
safe as they used to be. If you 
live in a high-risk area, have to 
walk alone at night, or just 
worry too much, you might 
want to know about the 
Immobilizer. 

The Immobilizer shoots a 
spray potent enough to drop a 
1200-pound bear from 10 feet 
away. Using a compound 
extracted from hot cayenne 
peppers, the Immobilizer has 
won fans at the US Postal 
Service, the Drug Enforcement 
Agency, and the FBI, all of 
whom have found it a worthy 
alternative to standard tear-gas 
devices. Worldwide Security, 
the Immobilizer’s distributor, 
says tear gas has several faults: 
it takes too long to act (as long 
as 30 seconds), it’s ineffective 
on vicious animals and anyone 
under the influence of drugs or 
alcohol, and it’s potentially car- 
cinogenic. The Immobilizer’s 
formula, on the other hand, is 
fast-acting and will leave an 
attacker blinded and gagging 
for up to 60 minutes, but won't 
cause permanent illness or 
injury. Call it “politically cor- 
rect mace.” 

To carry this type of device, 
you must have a firearms 
identification card, which is 
easy to obtain; call your local 
police department. For more 
information about the 
Immobilizer, write Worldwide 
Security, at 2522 Hanover 
Street, Aurora, Colorado 
80010, or call (303) 341- 

7276. It retails for about $80 
and will soon be available at 
cted gun shops and hard 


tor 


“ Timothy Gower 
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Classic hits: everything from consoles to portables 


Herb’s TV and Casablanca Radio 


APRIL 5, 19ST" 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


Herb Pratt loves old-time radio — or radios, that is. Even though he sells and repairs modern TVs and stereos at his Jamaica Plain shop, 
Pratt has never lost his affection for their electronic forebears, which he began fixing as a 16-year-old apprentice during World War II. 
Now Pratt scours flea markets for broken-down castoffs, spiffs them up, and replaces any burnt-out tubes, turning them into fully opera- 


tional collectors’ items. 


Pratt usually has about 30 antique radios for sale, with another 60 in his basement, awaiting restoration; drop in and you'll find his shelves 
lined with bread-box-size Art Deco models with polished wood cabinets and trim Eisenhower-era portables with plastic cases. Some of the 
brands are familiar, like Zenith and RCA, but others are practically lost to broadcasting history, like Stromberg and Carlson, Cromwell, and 
Minerva. Table models start at $100, and big console-style radios, which Pratt stores in an adjacent storefront, are $350 and up. 

If he’s not busy, and you're a serious shopper, ask Pratt to bring you into the space next door. That’s where he keeps such gems as an 
Atwater-Kent model that appears to be a small table — lift its top and it reveals a tangle of hidden vacuum tubes and wires. Pratt restores 
TVs, too; he’s working on one, a 1959 Predicta, which may have once belonged to Rita Hayworth. 

Herb’s TV & Casablanca Radio, located at 68 South Street, in Jamaica Plain, is open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Monday through 


Saturday. Call 522-6440. 


— Timothy Gower 


Tel-Law provides digital defense 

You're arrested. You're allowed one phone call. Nobody’s 
home. Now what? 

Call Tel-Law, the Massachusetts Bar Association’s new, free, 
24-hour hotline providing information on 49 different law- 
related topics. The Tel-Law telephone number is 542-9069. A 
recording will guide you through a menu of legal categories 
— i.e., criminal law (or what to do if you get arrested), divorce 
law, and so on. Use the buttons on a touchtone phone to 
access the categories, and then move to specific topics within 
those categories. What happens if you’ve been hauled into a 
police station that only has rotary phones? Not sure, but watch 
your backside. 

Tel-Law is operated as a public service of the bar associa- 
tion. Normal long-distance rates apply beyond the 617 area. 
Otherwise, it’s free. For a brochure containing all topics 
addressed on Tel-Law, send a self-addressed, stamped, busi- 
ness-size envelope to Tel-Law Brochure, Massachusetts Bar 
Association, 20 West Street, Boston 02111. Or avoid the hassle 


and just stay out of trouble. 
— Mark Leibovich 
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TW ol am 


SUPERMARKETS WOULD 
FEATURE GIANT TANKS 
OF SPRING WATER 
FRom WHICH SHOPPERS 
COULD REFILL THEIR 
PLASTIC JUGS. 


THE WEE K 


ro scarves 

Ird, which means “light” in Japanese, consists of designer 
Peggy Russell and her stable of studio assistants. Her scarves, 
of silk chiffon and silk crépe de Chine, are an artist’s rendering 
of a happy child’s dream — full of bright colors and fanciful 
designs. And, like a child’s dreams, each is unique, the prod- 
uct of processes that include silk-screening, hand-painting, 
and hand-printing. Russell’s spring-summer line is inspired by 
pop culture and industry, among other things, which leads to 
the commingling of such images as a piano and a cactus. And 
“when you’re hungry,” says Russell, “you end up with food 
imagery.” 

Using the undyed-denim dropcloths that lie under the 
scarves as she designs them, Russell also creates backpacks, 
wonderful oversize shoulderbags, and pillow shams — all the 
more beautiful as they take on the patterns of the scarves. She 
also does custom work like window treatments — the draping 
of the cloth is often as whimsical as the fabric — and futon 
covers, among other designs. And the huge panels hanging in 
the Hotel Meridien are testimony to her ability to work on an 
even larger scale. 

Tro Designs — including scarves, bags, and place mats — 
are available at Signature Gallery, Barney’s New York, Ceci 
in Cambridge, and Chona, among other stores. For custom 
orders, call 426-3850. Peggy Russell will participate in the 
Brickbottom Artists’ Studio Spring Sampler on May 4 and 5. 

— Ketura Persellin 
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Brown: post-high ’do 
“When I’m coming ——- 
em 


the crowd, | don’t want 
to say, ‘Where is he?’ | want 
them to say, ‘There he is!’ ” 


— James Brown, explaining his 
high hairdo of the 1950s 


he right to bear stupid 
hairdos is one of our 
most inalienable free- 
doms, a cherished part 
of our national heritage 
— and pop stars lead the parade. 
If Elvis hadn’t let his greased- 
back hair flop down in disarray 
. if the Beatles hadn’t combed 
forward their squeaky-clean 
locks . . . if the Grateful Dead 
didn’t let their tresses dangle in a 
tangle to their shoulder blades 
. if it had never occurred to 
Johnny Rotten to spike his hair 
. .. the history of music and soci- 
ety might never have developed 
the way it has. All entertainers — 
and all of us — would still look 
like Perry Como. (As it’s turned 
out, only David Byrne looks like 
Perry Como.) 

A few plain-looking acts suc- 
ceed on talent alone. It can hap- 
pen. Most performers, though — 
good or bad — optimize their 
ability with a carefully staged 
attitude and image, and hair is an 
important part of that. Every 
once in a while a rare artist 
descends, loaded with a combi- 
nation of instinctive talent, natu- 
ral attitude and an unforgettable 
hairdo. An artist like, say, Little 
Richard. In his prime Richard 
had, besides his many other 
attributes, a hairdo sufficiently 
complex that, in his own descrip- 
tion on a Grammy Awards tele- 
cast a few years ago, “you could 
hide Easter eggs in it.” 

In rock and roll, your image 
Starts with the extrusions from 
your cranium, and the more 
notable, outrageous, and unfor- 
gettable, the better. 


frirreermm 


It’s not surprising that hair is 
important in show biz, because 
entertainers are sex objects and 
hair is a barometer of sexuality. 
Control a person’s hair and you 
control the person. (With that in 
mind, why do you suppose 
Linda Ronstadt sticks with that 
little pageboy job that makes her 
look like she’s been eating too 
many meals at Oprah’s pad?) 
Hair is the leading indicator in 
the vanity business. When we 
are little, our parents keep it 
short because we can’t protest 
and they want to minimize our 
opportunities to decorate it with 





LONG AND THE SHO 


bubble gum. When puberty hits 
and the little hormones begin to 
squirt hither and yon, most of us 
go for extreme styles to call 
attention to the fact that we are 
old enough to make stupid deci- 
sions for ourselves. 

Our high-school years are ded- 
icated to hair control, and ado- 
lescent hairdos are always the 
greatest. For kids, hair is a two- 
headed thing: attract the oppo- 
site sex and drive parents nuts. 
Every generation has a coif trick: 
crewcuts, ducktails, Beatle cuts, 
Afros. Long hippie hair used to 
be the thing to send adults into 
apoplexy. Now it’s a buzzed 
gourd, or a head dyed purple or 
red, or with designs shaved into 
it. This teen era of hair aware- 





Orbison: the formaldehyde look 


ness generally isn’t matched until 
we reach that other great period 
of sexual uncertainty in our lives, 
middle age. Of course, that’s 
assuming we don’t become TV 
evangelists, in which case bizarre 
helmet-hair is carefully devel- 
oped following explicit instruc- 
tions from the Lord. 

As we become young adults, 
pronounced hair isn’t as impor- 
tant; in fact, we may try to 
improve our luck on the career 
track by trying to look more 
responsible. We get married and 
cut our hair real short to make 
sure we don’t give off any inad- 
vertent pheromones. When gray 
hair rears it head, do we Grecian 
Formula it or go with the “digni- 
fied” look? Another aspect, this 
one restricted to male haircology, 
is the attempt to simulate hair on 
an uncluttered dome by wrap- 
ping strands that originate some- 
where near the ears. This gives 
temporary comfort to the afflicted 
and amusement to everybody 
else. And let’s not mention such 
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cruel jokes as toupees. 

But enough of this civilian 
hairbending and back to the sub- 
ject of rock-and-roll haute coif- 
fure. 

“Hair is a fashion statement, 
and I don’t want to make one,” 
says Irish rock chanteuse Sinéad 
O’Connor — a rather disingenu- 
ous statement considering the 
arresting nature of her shaved 
pate. 

Entertainers through the ages 
have tried to dazzle audiences 
with a facade of wiggy grandeur. 
Performers in every style of pop 
music have tried out more and 
more extreme fashions with sat- 
isfyingly bizarre results. It’s not 
just for shock value, but it’s sort 
of like that. Rock and roll is 
showmanship. All the biggies 
have it. After all, if you want to 
look like the audience, you 
might as well buy a ticket and sit 
in the audience. 

It might be a little extreme to 
suggest that the rise and fall of 
society is proportional to the 
amount of hair-care products 
being consumed, but think about 
it: there are relationships here. 

In the ’50s, rock and roll ar- 
rived in gold lame, sideburns, 
and nascent hair-sculpting. Elvis 
contributed the major sideburns 
and a jet-black dye job that are 
still being imitated. Little Richard 
demonstrated cartoonist Michael 
Dougan’s principle: the higher 
the hair, the closer to God. Roy 
Orbison looked like he got his 
hair (and for that matter, skin 
treatments, make-up, and acting 
lessons) at a place that smelled 
more like formaldehyde than 
Brylcreem. The legendary eccen- 





O’Connor: anti-fashion statement 


tric New Orleans rhythm-and- 
blues pianist Professor Longhair 
led a group called the Four Hairs 
Combo. (But don’t attach too 
much significance to this: 
Longhair just liked nutty names; 
he called a later group the 
Shuffling Hungarians.) 

It wasn’t just rock-and-roll 
singers, of course — it was the 
whole era. An actor named Edd 
“Kookie” Byrnes, on a TV show 
called 77 Sunset Strip, became a 
cult icon thanks to his incessant 
hair fussing. There was a hit song 
about him: “Kookie, Kookie, 
Lend Me Your Comb.” Even auto- 
mobiles followed suit, sprouting 
fins and hood ornaments that 
grew to gargantuan proportions, 
looking like the swept-back 





Cooper: boy or girl? 


wings and elaborate, gravity- 
defying, high-pile-waterfall hair 
styles of teenage boys. And 
women! Their towering, lac- 
quered beehives, big as a bish- 
op’s miter, looked like they had 
been airlifted onto the wearer’s 
heads, then held in balance by an 
elaborate system of hidden 
weights and pulleys. Acces- 
sorized with white eye shadow 
and heavy kohl eyeliner, this 
fashion reached its zenith in the 
’60s with the Ronettes. Scary! 

In the early 1960s, the Beatles 
made hair an even more promi- 
nent part of the uniform. Now, 
though, hair grew down, not up 
— leading to the question “How 
do you keep it out of your eyes?” 
And when the grungier, so- 
much-hipper Rolling Stones came 
along, the Establishment was sure 
there must be something dirty 
going on. (Not so, said the 
Stones’ Brian Jones: “I cleanse my 
hair after every meal.”) 

Gradually, music, fashion, 
hairdos, and life evolved into the 


OF BEEHIVES, 


SPIKES, AND 
MOHAWKS 
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Rotten: spiky hair — and attitude 


colorful psychedelic era. As they 
put it the aptly named Hair, 
“Gimme a head with hair, long 
beautiful hair, shining, gleaming, 
streaming, flaxen, waxen. Won't 
you give me down-to-there hair, 
shoulder-length or longer. Here, 
baby, there mama, everywhere 
daddy daddy, hair.” Janis Joplin’s 
electric hair, the ultra-Afros of Sly 
Stone and Billy Preston, the icon- 
ic hair styles of iconic artists like 
Jimi Hendrix, hairdos that chal- 
lenged: “Are you experienced? 
Well J am.” The Rapunzel style 
stuck, but the tie-dyes gave way 
to the folk-rock blue period, 
when the non-outfits of jeans 
and workshirts became the cos- 
tume of every individualist who 
only wanted to conform to one 
thing: the marching orders of the 
counterculture. 
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In the '70s, pop-music fashion 
careened off in every direction. 
Alice Cooper sang, “Are you a 
boy or are you a girl?” Macho 
rock singers carried the open-to- 
the-navel look to self-parody. 
Skintight Spandex outfits prolif- 
erated on hairballs like Ted 
Nugent and roosters like Rod 
Stewart. Some hair became less, 
not more: Isaac Hayes went in 
for the shined look, and Elton 
John lived out the shame of hair 
transplants. But this was all basi- 
cally '60s hair in a '70s setting. 
The major rock-hair develop- 
ments of the decade were Bob 
Marley’s dreadlocks and punk’s 
self-inflicted haircuts. 

In the '80s we got all of this 
in its most hyperbolic form. 
Neo-rockabilly gave us exag- 
gerated tall-tops, and, mixed 
with punk sensibility, the style 
now commonly referred to as 
Big Hair. There was a period 
mid-decade when Patti LaBelle 
was appearing regularly with 
an elaborate origami of the cra- 
nium. And, as if to prove that 
we'll recycle anything, we got 
towering beehives back, thanks 
to the B-52s. 

And so we end, as we began, 
with James Brown. Just before 
his most recent troubles began a 
few years ago, he was asked his 
opinion of rock’s then-ruling roy- 
alty, Bruce Springsteen. The 
Godfather said he admired the 
Boss greatly, but still saw room 
for improvement. “Only thing I 
want Bruce to do,” said James 
Brown, “is fix his hair. He needs 






his hair styled.” OQ | 


Bart Becker is a freelance writer | 


based in Seattle 
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hen today’s college 
seniors started school 
four years ago, the last 
thing on their minds 
was unemployment. 
Instead, they envisioned 
four years of hard work 
and heavy tuition pay- 
ments, with a lot of 
good times mixed in. 
Beyond lay jobs with 
their names on them, jobs that would 
make up for the all-nighters and pay back 
all their loans. But life’s funny, you 
know. 

A Boston University senior recently 
attended a job fair and watched as a fellow 
student approached a company represen- 
tative from a communications firm. The 
rep put it simply, if indelicately: “There are 
no jobs. No one is going to hire you. Don’t 
even expect to find a job.” The young 
woman mumbled “Thank you,” and 
walked away. 

Simply put, it’s a mess out there. And 
when you get tens of thousands of local 
students graduating in the middle of a 
recession, you also get a lot of worried stu- 
dents. 4 : , 

Their concern is well-founded. Around 
the country, scores of companies that nor- 
mally recruit, on campus are choosing to 
stay away as concerns about the economy 
grow. According to the 1990 Northwestern 
Lindquist-Endicott Report, a well-known 
annual study of the job market for graduat- 
ing students, 29 percent of companies sur- 
veyed said their business had declined in 
1990; more than 61 percent expected it to 
stay the same or worsen in 1991. Compare 
that to the salad days, back in 1987, when 
56 percent of companies surveyed said 
they were confident business was going to 
improve, while only two percent expected 
some decline. 

More bad news comes from Michigan 
State University, which publishes an 
annual study on recruiting trends among 
businesses, industries, governmental 
agencies, and educational institutions 
employing college grads. This year’s 
study showed many companies that nor- 
mally recruit on campus are hedging their 
bets because of concerns about the reces- 
sion, federal-budget cuts, and, until 
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AN $80,000 EDUCATION AND NO PLACE TO GO 


by Gail 


Ross 


“TIT HAS BEEN SEVERAL YEARS SINCE WE 
HAVE SEEN DATA THAT PORTENDS SUCH GOOD 
ECONOMIC AND RECRUITING ACTIVITY. THE 
CAVEAT IS THAT WHILE THE DOOR TO THE 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE HAS GRADUALLY SWUNG 
OPEN, EXPERIENCE IN THE PAST FEW YEARS INDI- 
CATES IT CAN CLOSE WITH THE CERTAINTY AND 
QUICKNESS OF A GUILLOTINE IF THE FORCES DRIV- 
ING THE PRESENT MARKET BEGIN TO CHANGE.” 


— 1987 Northwestern Lindquist-Endicott Report 


recently, the Gulf War and rising oil 
prices. All.told, business, industry, gov- 
ernment, and educational institutions 
plan to hire about 10 percent fewer peo- 
ple this year than last. : 

And the outlook is even more bleak in 
this corner of the US. The 1986-'87 Michigan 
study found the Northeast to be the second: 
best part of the country in which to conduct 
a job search. Just four years later, this once- 
booming region has the distinction of being 
the very worst place for a college grad to be 
looking for work. Today, nearly one out of 
10 people in Massachusetts who want to 
work can’t find a job. 

That is particularly bad news for those 
graduating this year from Greater 
Boston's 65 colleges and universities, 
which together serve a quarter of a mil- 
lion students. Most are private institu- 
tions, and yearly tuitions are often in the 
five-digit range. By the time a senior grad- 
uates, he or she may have racked up as 


Illustrations 


by Carl 


much as $80,000 in debt. 
One BU senior summed up the cur- 


rent sentiment this way: “They. keep~-* 
having these parties — ‘80 days to grad- * 


uation!’ and ‘60 days to graduation!’ And 
I go to class and my professor says, 
‘Okay, only six weeks left of our class!’ 
And I look at my friend, and she-looks' at 
me and we think, ‘Six weeks until life 
hits us right in thé face!’ I feel like my 
life is coming to a brick wall and I have 
nowhere to go. I don’t know what I’m 
going to do.” 


oe 

na Garcia, an English and philosophy 
A major at Boston College, wants to stay 

in Boston. Her boyfriend will be work- 
ing downtown at Arthur Andersen after 
graduation, and many of her friends from 
college plan to stick around town too. But 
Garcia wonders if she’ll have to move in 
order to find the job she wants. 


Wesley 


Not that she’s being extremely picky. In 
fact, Garcia is casting a pretty wide net, 
ranging-from business to human services. 
But her current prospects, which include a 
job in sales at a pharmaceutical firm and a 
spot in a management-training program at 
the United Way, may mean she'll end up 
transferred to any branch in the country 
her employer chooses. When asked how 
she feels about that prospect, she practi- 
cally shudders. “I haven’t even come to 
terms with the fact that that might have to 
happen to me,” she says. 

These days, she and four friends are 
exhibiting classic signs of diminished 
expectations: they’ve decided to stop wait- 
ing around for word from prospective 
employers. They’ve begun looking for an 
apartment in Boston to share this summer, 
accepting the fact that they may end up 
with part-time grunt work. And they’re try- 
ing to give themselves a break, extending 
their self-imposed deadlines for finding 
more-professional work from graduation 
to a more nebulous point in the future — 
sometime this fall, says Garcia. 

Mark Kuo, a senior at Harvard Uni- 
versity, is even more discouraged by his 
job search. Kuo is certain he wants to go 
to graduate school some day, but isn’t 
sure avhat he wants to study. He’s already 
been accepted at some of the best schools 
in the country, including the law schools 


‘tat‘Georgetown, the University of Michi- 


gan, and the University of Pennsylvania. 


- But what he really wants to do is put grad 


school on hold, work for a year, and 
decide how he feels about the privaté sec- 
tor. After sending his résumé to 23 compa- 
nies for jobs in finance, though, he’s 
received only three invitations for first 
interviews, and just two for second inter- 
views. “After that, it’s been like hitting a 
brick wall,” he says. Ready or not, Kuo 
thinks he’s heading for grad school in the 
fall: “I’m a pretty good student, but the 
real world doesn’t want me. I still have to 
go back to school. That’s what they are 
saying.” 

Of course, part of the problem is Kuo’s 
degree, in comparative literature . Those of 
us who opt for liberal-arts educations 
always suffer short-term disadvantages 
when job-hunting rolls around, but these 
days, it’s even harder to shop around a BA. 
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As Brian Chu, a friend and a classmate of 
Kuo’s at Harvard, puts it, “In the past, if a 
company was hiring 100 people, they’d 
probably take 50 finance majors and 50 lib- 
eral-arts majors. But now they’re hiring 50 
people and the work experience is more 
important, and they tend to hire finance 
majors.” 

Chu, who took classes in economics as 
well as East Asian studies, could afford to 
be “fairly confident” as he began his job 
search. He has “pretty good work experi- 
ence” (he worked in a consulting firm last 
summer) and good grades (a 3.7 grade- 
point average). Despite that, he wasn’t 
about to take any chances in today’s job 
market. Chu mailed out about 50 résumés. 
He received invitations for about 40 inter- 
views, and got eight job offers. And he’s 
now considering jobs at consulting and 
investment-banking firms on Wall Street 
and in Boston. 


oe 


ther students — the not-so-lucky ones 

— face a much broader range of issues, 

from the practical to the personal. 
Consider, for example, Dina Levy. While 
many full-time students are scraping togeth- 
er the time to send out scores of résumés 
and cover letters (not to mention interview- 
ing for jobs, often out of state), Levy, a 
senior studying business administration and 
marketing at BU, complains that until 
recently school has been “so busy I haven't 
had a chance to get to 
interviews.” 

Another problem: like 
many people her age and 
older, Levy isn’t quite 
sure what she wants to 
be when she grows up, 
so to speak. Just months 
ago, she thought she 
wanted an entry-level 
marketing position; now 
she’s hoping to get into a 
management-training 
program at a large de- 
partment store in New 
York City. “But,” she 
says, “right now, the way 
the economy is, a lot of 
people are just settling 
for any job. And I’m 
probably one of those 
people.” 

Like a growing number 
of students, Levy is also 
resigned to the fact that 
she’ll be moving back 
home to live with her par- 
ents after graduation. “I 
don’t think it is a matter of 
wanting to. I don’t think I 
am going to have a full- 
time job lined up any- 
where else in the coun- 
try,” she says. 

Lisa (a pseudonym), an 
equally agonized classmate of Levy’s at 
Boston University, says her parents 
haven’t been making things any easier. 
“Parents don’t understand how difficult it 
is,” she says. “Things were just so much 
simpler for their generation.” Her father 
went to law school right after college and 
easily landed a job right after that; her 
mother has worked since Lisa was a 
young girl. “I don’t think they have any 
concept of how bad things are out there 
for people my age,” she says. 

Lisa also suffers from a_common terror 
— the fear that everyone out there will be 
more qualified than she is. Lisa, who is try- 
ing to get a job in publishing, says a friend 
working at Beacon Press told her the com- 
pany got hundreds of applications for a 
receptionist’s position — many from peo- 
ple with master’s degrees. 

Stories like that have discouraged Lisa, 
who doesn’t think she’ll be able to find a 
job in publishing right away. Maybe she'll 
“be a waitress or something,” she says. 
Hardly a heartening prospect for someone 
about to receive a degree from a school 
that has the dubious honor of having 
recently surpassed Harvard in tuition 
costs. 


oe 


s the clock ticks down to graduation, 
fees is a certain mob hysteria among 

those about to don their caps and 
gowns. It’s akin to the anxiety you feel 
when you’re contemplating a deal on a 
house or apartment and the real-estate 
agent is taunting you with threats, with 
images of hordes of buyers just dying to 
get their hands on the same property. Part 
of you knows there will be other homes 
and other deals and other places; another 
part says this may be your last chance for 
happiness. 


IN THE HEAT 
OF THE MOMENT, 
MANY STUDENTS 

COME TO 
BELIEVE THAT 
IF THEY 
‘DON’T LAND 
A JOB BY 

GRADUATION, ve 
THEN SOMEHOW 

THEY WILL 
HAVE FAILED. 


Similarly, a good number of seniors on 
local campuses are panicking because they 
are afraid of being the ones who miss the 
career boat. They see friends getting 
$30,000-a-year dream jobs. They hear pro- 
fessors and counselors telling them they 
should be out there selling themselves to 
prospective employers before the spring 
round of hiring is over. And in the heat of 
the moment, they come to believe that if 
they don’t land a job by graduation, then 
somehow they will have failed. The reality, 
though, is that they may just end up kick- 
ing back for a summer, working part-time 
at a sub shop instead of full-time in a high 
rise. Or, for perhaps a year or more, they 
may be stuck in a job that’s less than per- 
fect. 

But some people refuse to get caught 
up in the hysteria. One example is Kenya 
Dilday, an English major at Tufts Uni- 
versity, who exudes a self-assuredness 
that flies in the face of the apocalyptic 
scuttlebutt about today’s job market. 

Like Lisa at BU, Dilday is looking for a 
job in publishing; unlike Lisa, she’s certain 
she'll find one. The main reason: Dilday 
believes there’s a “technique” to getting a 
job, and she feels she’s got it down. 

“I really feel that diligence is the key,” 
she says. She keeps up on industry news 
by reading the New York Times and its 
Sunday book reviews, and the New York 
Review of Books. She targets the jobs she 
wants, researches the companies, and 
sends out informed let- 
ters of inquiry. She has 
sent out three such let- 
ters and gotten “posi- 
tive responses.” Above 
all, she’s monopolizing 
on contacts. 

Recently, during two 
consecutive weekends 
in New York, she took 
the opportunity to look 
up friends of friends 
who were working in 
the publishing industry. 
Through such meet- 
ings, she’s been able to 
learn about the field, 
she says — “but also, if 
they hear of [any job 
openings] I hope I 
would be someone 
they would think of.” 


arilyn Morgan, of 
Me: Boston Col- 

lege Career Cen- 
ter, wishes her stu- 
dents were as willing 
as Dilday to take 
advantage of their 
connections with pro- 
fessors, family and 
friends, and profes- 
sional and alumni 
associations. Unfortunately, students are 
often afraid to go out on a limb and ask 
for help, and they frequently don’t 
understand the extent to which people 
rely on connections to get jobs. “I just 
wish they would get more comfortable 
with networking more quickly,” Morgan 
says. 

Phyllis R. Stein, director of Radcliffe 
Career Services, offers some suggestions 
based on the findings. of a work group 
from the Harvard University career 
office. She recommends students be 
more flexible given the current econom- 
ic environment. She tells them to consid- 
er lesser-known organizations. She even 
suggests that students write papers on 
obscure companies for a class, and use 
their acquired knowledge to get an 
interview. Students, Stein says, should 
also think about taking the wrong job at 
the right organization. Or about expand- 
ing their geographic scope. But she 
stresses that students need to think seri- 
ously about the implications of such 
compromises. 

And a lot of them are. Some graduating 
seniors are considering what it might mean 
to leave Boston and their college friends 
behind. What it is going to be like to move 
back in with Mom and Dad after four years 
on their own. Or to wait on tables, while 
$80,000 diplomas hang on the wall at 
home. Many still believe it’s only a matter 
of time before they find the jobs their edu- 
cations promised them. But, after four 
years of hard work behind them and many 
years of debt ahead, an uncertain future is 
the last thing they want. Ana Garcia, of 
Boston College, for example, expects 
she'll eventually get the job she wants; the 
“tough” part, she says, is not knowing 
“what's going to happen between here 
and there.” QO 





cent of the Massachusetts work force 

that’s out of a job, you’re no doubt con- 
ducting a frantic and often-depressing 
search for employment. Take heart. While 
the help-wanted-ads scene can look 
bleak, there are plenty of ways to expand 
the dimensions of your job search. 


i f you’re among the more than nine per- 


RESOURCE BOOKS 

First of all, don’t limit yourself to the 
job-ad sections of local newspapers. 
Instead, check out books that offer an 
overview of job openings in Greater 
Boston. Two of the best are 7he Greater 
Boston Job Bank (Bob Adams, Inc., 
$12.95), and How To Be Happily Em- 
ployed in Boston, by Janice Benjamin and 
Barbara Block, with Jan Stankus 
(Random House, $10.95). Both are avail- 
able in most local bookstores. 

The Greater Boston Job Bank, which 
is updated annually, is the more specific 
of the two. It lists companies of all sizes 
(profit and nonprofit) and gives details 
about each company’s specialty, types 
of positions usually offered, rates of hir- 
ing, and whom to contact. How To Be 
Happily Employed in Boston has some 
of this information, but it also serves as 
a basic job-hunting manual, guiding 
you through everything from résumé 
preparation to strategies targeting par- 
ticular types of employers. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Trade publications within specific 
fields often offer extensive listings of 
employment opportunities, and profes- 
sional organizations can usually help 
guide you to them. An example: if you're 
looking for a job in the arts, check out 
ArtSEARCH: The National Employment 
Service Bulletin for the Arts. Published 
approximately every two weeks, 
ArtSEARCH lists hundreds of nationwide 
openings, from administrative and cre- 


development and education. A 23-issue, 
one-year subscription costs $48 and can 
be ordered by sending a check to 
Theatre Communications Group, Inc., 
355 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 
10017; (212) 697-5230. 

Folks looking for “meaningful” work 
should turn to Community Jobs, which 
bills itself as “The Only National Listing of 
Socially Responsible Jobs and Intern- 
ships.” Community Jobs publishes listings 
in activist, nonprofit, and community 
organizations. Typical jobs listed include 
writing for a progressive newspaper, act- 
ing as a community organizer, doing out- 
reach and lobbyist work, and overseeing 
the operations of major advocacy and 
education efforts. Community Jobs, previ- 
ously published monthly by the nonprofit 
Community Careers Resource Center in 
Washington, DC, was recently taken over 
by Access Networking in the Public 
Interest, in Boston (50 Beacon Street, 
02108; 720-5627). Individual subscrip- 
tions are $20 for six issues and $25 for 12 
issues. Community Jobs is also available 
at Trident Booksellers, at 338 Newbury 
Street. 


BULLETIN BOARDS AND HOTLINES 

Many firms maintain job-posting 
boards or hotlines, regularly updating 
them with new openings. For instance, 
the WGBH Educational Resource Listing 
has both a telephone job line (492-2777, 
ext. 3742) with a complete listing of 
available positions and an up-to-date 
job book at the reception desk of its 
main offices (125 Western Avenue, 
Allston). 

Massachusetts General Hospital has a 
job-postings board in the personnel office 
(Bulfinch Building, second floor, Fruit 
Street, Boston; 726-2210) that anyone can 
check out. Harvard University has an 
employment office at the Arcade in the 
Holyoke Center (1352 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge; 495-2772) that lists job open- 
ings of all levels in the college and gradu- 
ate schools. 

It’s easier and less intimidating to use 
these resources regularly than it is to 
make weekly calls to the human- 
resources department. It’s also a more 
profitable use of your time. 










SECRET WEAPONS 


JOB-HUNTING RESOURCES YOU MAY HAVE OVERLOOKED 
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COMPUTER NETWORKING SYSTEMS 
If computers are your specialty, you 
should consider hooking your personal 
computer into an information-sharing net- 
work that contains a bulletin-board system 
called USENET. The system, which 
requires a modem, is huge, with 100,000 
regular subscribers and the capacity to 
reach one million people worldwide. 
Through it, you can gain access to up-to- 
date postings of computer-related job 
openings in the New England area, and 
much more. Public access to USENET and 
other networking systems is offered local- 
ly by Software Tool & Die, based in 
Brookline. The cost is $20 per month for 
20 hours of use, or $5 per hour, plus $2 
for every hour you're on line. Call 739- 
0202 for information, or use your modem 
to call 739-9753. 























SPECIALISTS 

Many nonprofit organizations have 
libraries that can help you track down 
job openings; they can also provide you 
with helpful career-counseling services 
and resources (usually at a minimal fee). 

Jewish Vocational Career Services (105 
Chauncy Street, Boston; 451-8147) offers 
a variety of workshops for job seekers, 
such as “Career Change Options After a 
Layoff” and “Options for a Part-Time 
Professional in a Downsized Economy.” 
The organization also offers individual 
career-counseling sessions, weekly 
group workshops, an extensive resource 
library, and a monthly listing of job 
openings. Anyone, regardless of reli- 
gious affiliation, can use the services and 
programs, for fees of $10 to $60. 

The Women’s Education & Industrial 
Union (356 Boylston Street, Boston; 536- 
5651) offers men and women free use of 
its career-resource library on weekdays. It 
also has workshops, individual career- 
counseling and referral services, and spe- 
cial programs, with fees starting at $12. 

Radcliffe Career Services (Radcliffe 
College, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge; 
496-1855 and 495-8631) offers career 
counseling and workshops on career 
exploration, career planning, surviving a 
layoff, and programs for career coun- 
selors. It also sponsors support groups 
for job seekers. All services are available 
to the general public, with most costing 
in the $10 to $40 range. 

The Boston Center for Adult Edu- 
cation (5 Comm Ave, Boston; 267-4430) 
offers men and women a wide variety 
of classes on career exploration, includ- 
ing résumé writing, interviews, and 
choosing an appropriate career. Many 
classes also give overviews of various 
professions, such as accounting, proof- 
reading, fundraising, consulting, and 
starting your own business. Prices range 
from $27 for one-day seminars to $71 
for five-week classes. 






















































EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

The Boston NYNEX Yellow Pages lists 
20 pages of employment agencies that 
specialize in finding temporary and per- 
manent placements for people of all 
skills and abilities in a wide variety of 
areas (everything from health care to 
technical writing). While these agencies 
can be aggravating to deal with (often 
encouraging you to interview for posi- 
tions in which you really aren’t interest- 
ed), it certainly doesn’t hurt to have other 
people actively engaged in your job 
search. 

Make sure, though, that you will not 
be expected to pay a fee. The majority of 
these agencies are employer-paid, and 
there are so many out there that you can 
afford to be choosy and not pick one that 
will take money out of your own pocket. 


























VOLUNTEERING 

The best resource for finding a volun- 
teer position is the Voluntary Action 
Center (VAC), at the United Way of 
Massachusetts Bay (2 Liberty Square, 
Boston; 482-8370). VAC can help you 
pinpoint the types of volunteer positions 
that are most appropriate for you; it can 
also help you set up interviews at organi- 
zations that could use your skills. Q 
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n paper, Steve’s job sounds 
pretty appealing. Good pay, 
excellent benefits, a couple of 
weeks of vacation each year, 
and the respect of his cowork- 
ers. Heck, with unemployment 
on the rise and a recession in 
full throttle, a lot of people 
would probably love his job. 
Except Steve. 
“Creatively, my career is 
stymied,” says Steve, a 29- 
year-old copywriter. “My boss is narrow- 
minded and rigid-thinking, and shoots 
down my best ideas. But I don’t have a lot 
of options. The job market is just too tight.” 
Steve’s lament is familiar. The worker 
who feels uninspired, 
inhibited, or even op- 
| pressed by his or her 
| job today has fewer 
| Options than ever be- 
| fore. With rising unem- 
| ployment, a slowdown 
| in the job market, and 
| greater competition for 
| existing positions, there 
| has never been a worse 
| time to quit your job in 
Massachusetts. And a lot 
of people are stuck. 


o¢ 


y field is glutted,” 
says Carol, 41, a 
graphic designer 


for a software firm. After 

watching several of her 

coworkers get promo- 

tions she thought she 

deserved, Carol has giv- 

en in to frustration. 

“This job is dead end. It 

seems like, for all my 

energy, I haven’t been given the opportu- 
nity to move ahead,” she says. “I’m not 
going anywhere.” 

| | While the feeling of being stuck in one’s 
| career is hardly foreign to folks in their 40s 
| and 50s (it’s often synonymous with the 
| term “mid-life crisis”), the recession is low- 
| ering that age threshold, decreasing the 
| amount of room one has to maneuver in 
one’s career, and shutting windows of 
| Opportunity for all age groups. And if 
| you're in your 20s or 30s now, don’t wait 
for the next decade or two to drastically 
alter your prospects — especially if you're 
on a white-collar management track. The 
US Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that, by the year 2000, one-fifth of the 
work force will be between the ages of 45 
and 54, ages when most executives expect 
to be moving up to top-management posi- 
tions. But there won’t be enough jobs to 
go around, leaving legions of middle-level 
execs spinning their wheels. 

But the recession is a bigger culprit than 
the population curve today, slowing the 
regional economy to a virtual standstill, 
frustrating would-be job-changers all over 
the employment map. Alexander, a 44- 
year-old finance executive at a major 
Boston-area computer firm, sums up the 
stuck sentiment this way: “I guess I could 
use the term boring. It’s very easy. It’s not 
challenging anymore. But I feel like I’m 
part of this company. It feels like home. 
Walk into a new company? That’s scary.” 

Alexander would be the first to admit, 
though, that he’s lucky to have a job at all 
(although that’s probably not much conso- 
lation when you’re miserable). The unem- 
ployment rate in Massachusetts hit an eight- 
year high in February, surpassing nine per- 
cent — and it may still be climbing. 

Even those who are employed can feel 
the effects of the soaring jobless rate. 
Carla, a customer-service representative 
for a large insurance company in the sub- 
urbs, says her employer is taking advan- 
tage of the fear and paranoia that grips the 
office staff; as she spends her days answer- 
ing phone inquiries from policy-holders, 
| her work environment has evolved into 
| what she calls “a Nazi state.” 

“I never though this job was great, but it 


STUCK 


LIVING WITH GOLDEN HANDCUFFS 


by Timothy Gower 


” 


just keeps getting worse,” says Carla. 
“Lately, they’ve been making greater 
demands on us. If you take 70 phone calls, 
they ask you why you didn’t take 80 — 
when 70 was just fine six months ago... . 
They’re cocky because times are tough. 
They know that if they put an ad in the 
paper for this crappy job I have, they'll get 
700 applicants. So their whole attitude is, ‘If 
you don’t want it, go ahead and quit.’” 

Such turmoil in the work place does not 
bode well for American business. It means 
potential chaos for employers, who, if and 
when the economy turns around, will like- 


ly see a tidal wave of turnover. And it 
means everything from lethargy to lack of 
focus to simmering resentment for conflict- 
ed employees, who note that their confu- 
sion affects their performance. “I am not 
an asset to this company,” says Carol, the 
graphic designer. “I don’t feel innovative, I 
don’t have energy, I don’t have new ideas. 
And I’m not fun to get along with, so it 
affects me and everybody else.” 

Joanne, a production manager at a 
Boston-based magazine, thinks she has lost 
her edge as a supervisor. “Dealing with the 
same tasks, over and over again, taints my 
ability to do them,” she says. “Lately, my 
approach has been to ignore problems.” 

“It’s hard to get passionate about any- 
thing,” says Steve. “The thought of work- 
ing overtime leaves me cold.” And Carla 
notes that a bad attitude can backfire: “If 
you're pissed off, it comes through to 
clients, and they get pissy right back and 
take it out on you.” 

But don’t mistake these admissions as 
the sour bellyaching of an isolated bunch 
of whiners — a disturbing number of 
Americans are unhappy on the job. “We're 
beginning to see more resentment toward 
work,” says Donald Kanter, a psychologist 
and professor at Boston University’s 
School of Management, and author (with 
Philip Mirvis) of The Cynical Americans 
(Yossey Bass, 1989). The main culprit is the 
prevalence of what he would call a cynical 
company — expeditious, lacking in 
opportunities, and strictly concerned about 
the bottom line. “Loyalty to the company is 
way down because loyalty to the employ- 
ee is down,” says Kanter. As a result, that 
old Horatio Alger image of the American 
worker as someone willing to sweat for 
success is fading. The emerging image is 
that of an employee who has given up car- 
ing. “There’s a feeling that no matter what 
workers do to get ahead, it doesn’t matter,” 
Kanter says. “It’s a real kick in the ass to 
the American Dream.” 


o¢ 
f course, the economy can’t be blamed 
D: everything. Sometimes hustle and 
talent can backfire, turning formerly 
enthusiastic go-getters into dreary automa- 


tons. Joanne, the magazine-production 
manager, feels she may have peaked too 
soon in her career. Promoted to her cur- 
rent position two years ago, at age 27, she 
now oversees a department with a staff of 
five and a multimillion-dollar budget. “I 
was thrilled when I got this job,” Joanne 
says. “This was my lucky break, even 
though I had worked hard for it.” 
Unfortunately, Joanne quickly grew rest- 
less with her new position, which only 
made her realize she had carved out a nar- 
row career path for herself. “When I was 
promoted, all I could think was: what’s 


next? I’m at the top of the ladder at this 
magazine, unless I want to become pub- 
lisher,” she says. “Now it’s hard not to let 
the cynicism of the routine take over... . I 
could go on over to other, larger publica- 
tions and do the same job. But it’s depress- 
ing for me to think about spending the rest 
of my life as a production manager.” 

Curiously, even the rapid advance of 
technology can stunt career growth. 
Randy, 32, spent the last two years learn- 
ing computer-aided technical illustration 
for a Route 128 computer-hardware manu- 
facturer, only to realize in recent months 
that the highly specialized system he 
works on is already outmoded. “On the 
one hand, I’m very happy where I 
work. . . . The pay and benefits are good, 
and I like the location,” he explains. “But I 
feel trapped here because of the limited 
job skills I’ve acquired.” 

Moreover, he adds, “My company is a 
very attractive place to stay. And stay. And 
stay. A lot of people have been here for 
years, even though they are always talking 
about leaving. I’m just like them, a victim 
of the golden handcuffs.” 

Golden handcuffs — the term refers to a 
reassuring, maybe even cozy, sense of 
security and comfort that shackles even the 
most disgruntled employee, smothering 
initiative and ambition. Carol, for example, 
would quit in a second and start her own 
business, but is reluctant to surrender the 
health benefits she’s come to value. “As 
you get older, it gets scarier,” she says. 

Alexander's dream is to walk away from 
the corporate world altogether and try to 
become a sportswriter. But he knows that 
would mean selling his house and moving 
into an apartment. “If you want it bad 
enough, you'll make those trade-offs,” he 
says. But he also concedes that the 
prospect of starting from scratch is intimi- 
dating. “I have a pretty good income, and I 
don’t want to forego that,” Alexander says, 
before citing a more basic dread: “I tell 
you what would really be devastating 
would be losing those four weeks’ vaca- 
tion. I would miss that.” 

Randy sums up the dilemma best. 
“When I scare myself by thinking about 
leaving, the next day I have a whole new 


appreciation of my work environment and 
the people I work with,” he says. “We're 
all afraid of making decisions we'll later 
regret. But as much as that’s a real emotion 
for me, I get mad at myself for having it, 
because it’s also a prescription for remain- 
ing at my job.” 

But you don’t have to work in a cushy 
environment, pulling in a big paycheck, to 
be afraid of leaving your job. Kendall 
Dudley, a Cambridge career counselor, says 
the mere thought of change is enough to 
diminish the ardor of some workers who are 
stuck. “Many people are terrified of change, 
period,” he says, explaining that terror can 
be a major roadblock. “That fear gets in the 
way of thinking about ‘What do I do?’ ” 


o¢ 


o how does the 
Bick worker cope? 

Undoubtedly, most 
dream of escaping from 
their jobs. And indeed, 
when someone like 
Carol says, “The wild 
part of me wants to say 
‘Fuck this joint, let’s 
pack up and go,’ ” you 
get the sense that it’s a 
fantasy, that she’s more 
likely to keep her id in 
check. 

But stuck doesn’t 
necessarily mean 
hopeless, and Alexan- 
der isn’t convinced his 
dreams dre so far- 
flung. While his life- 
long ambition has 
been to cover the Red 
Sox or the Celtics, he 
realizes he would 
probably settle for a 

more challenging position within his com- 
pany. He had help making the mental 
transition from sportswriter fantasy to 
executive reality — he’s been involved 
with CareerScape, a career-development 
program in Arlington, for several months. 
CareerScape director Ken Lizotte’s 
approach with his clients focuses less on 
finding out what they’re good at than 
determining what it is they really want 
from life and, by extension, their jobs. For 
Lizotte’s clients, résumés, “networking,” 
and want ads are just a tiny part of job 
hunting. Instead, he puts CareerScapers 
though a rigorous series of self-discovery 
exercises, such as making them write 
down a list of 56 jobs they wouldn't want. 
For Lizotte, the goal of these activities is 
getting clear, a phrase he utters like a 
mantra during CareerScape sessions. 

And perhaps rigorous self-examination 
is the new wave in how Americans are 
finding, or leaving, careers. Already there 
are signs that some of us have found that 
elusive clarity, and have taken action. In 
her recently published book Downshifting 
(HarperCollins), author Amy Saltzman 
describes a trend among members of the 
American work force, even among those 
who l/ike their jobs, to opt for a form of 
willful downward mobility. “A lot of peo- 
ple are making the decision to redefine 
what success is,” she told the Phoenix, 
“and professional pursuits are only part of 
the equation. People are pursuing more 
personal models for success.” That distinc- 
tively '80s style of clawing one’s way to the 
top, regardless of the cost to one’s private 
life, is out; the stories Saltzman chronicles 
in Downshifting are of people who were 
climbing the ladder to success and abrupt- 
ly stopped, choosing to slip back down 
into lesser positions in exchange for 
greater peace of mind. 

But that kind of peace comes to each in 
his or her own way, and a lot of stuck 
employees are simply riding things out, 
hoping for an upturn in the economy. For 
Carla, for instance, hope for a brighter 
tomorrow comes in the form of biweekly 
installments. “I have a simple plan,” she 
says. “I’m just going to keep on playing 
Megabucks .. .” QO 
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NEMPLOYED 


SURVIVING — AND THRIVING — IN TOUGH TIMES 


t is mid-February — the second- 
to-last time I will get an unem- 
ployment check. Knock on wood. 
I’m at the Central Square office of 
the state’s Department of Em- 
ployment and Training (DET) in 
Cambridge — though I still think 
of this as the unemployment 
office — and I’ve never seen the 
line this long. My first reaction is 
four letters long; I pivot and walk 
out. I reach the sidewalk, change my 
mind (it may be just as long later in the 
day), go back in, and join the line. 
Standing there, all I can really see are 
heads. We are a diverse group of heads: 
we have curls, baseball caps, and dread- 
locks; we have hair of brown, white, yel- 
low, black, and red. 
Most of us wear 
jeans or other casu- 
al clothes, and it’s 
impossible to tell 
who wore suits 
when they last 
worked, or who is 
aptly dressed for 
their next interviews. 
One tall, scrubbed 
man looks natty in a 
tailored suit and 
raincoat. A woman 
who came in be- 
hind me has a 
stroller that holds a 
baby, who's happy 
at first but gets rest- 
less after about 20 
minutes. I am stand- 
ing next to a flag of 
the United States of 
America. We look 
like a Benetton 
advertisement gone 


awry. 





oe 

anic has a taste. It is dry and chemical, 
pi: cardboard and turpentine. The 

taste surfaces again and again as I lis- 
ten to people describe how they spend 
their time without a job. I hear it in the 
voices of professionals who counsel peo- 
ple looking for work. And for me, it comes 
and goes — particularly at this office, as I 
read the want ads, write letters, make 
phone calls, and watch the daily papers 
chronicle the rising rate of unemployment. 
I am front-page news. 

But I’m also lucky. For one thing, I was 
neither too rich nor too poor to be devas- 
tated when my job at a nonprofit health 
organization was eliminated in July. 
Eliminated. During. restructuring. As the 
agency was downsizing. And I was offered 
outplacement. The language of the 
employment/unemployment world still 
amazes me. There are many words to 
String out and dress up, many ways to 
gloss over the concept of being laid off. I 
don’t remember hearing those words — 
laid off — very often at work, although, at 
my Office, the people in human resources 
(another term I love to hate) and other col- 
leagues were comforting and straightfor- 
ward with me. I am grateful for that. 

I am also grateful that my expenses are 
low. I live in a rent-controlled apartment, I 
don’t have children, a mortgage, car pay- 
ments, or costly medical bills. Some of that 
is luck, some is choice. I have learned to 
live on less. No $4 sandwiches for lunch 
five days a week, no 85-cent coffee breaks 
(or gee, that scone looks good, cough up 
another $1.25). No parking tickets for 
expired meters while at my office, no need 
for new pantyhose, week after week. The 
savings add up. 

More importantly, unemployment has 
taught me a few things about work and 
about myself. Work is incredibly important 
and incredibly overrated. And I am fortu- 
nate enough to have the luxury of seeing it 
that way. I am 28, and grew up with the 
concept of choice; anything I wanted 
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by Juliana 


could be mine. It was a relatively new idea 
for girls to grow up with, and it has 
become the entitled perspective of the 
middle class. I acknowledge that elitist 
mentality and, yes, it makes me feel lucky. 

So I’ve been able to look at this period 
as an opportunity — as time to pause and 
to collect unemployment-insurance bene- 
fits. I was eligible because my job ended 
through no fault of my own and I have 
been seeking full-time work, as the state’s 
employment-security law stipulates. I have 
had the chance really to look at what work 
means, at what’s important to me, and to 
make some decisions about work while I 


wasn't in an office from nine to five, doing 
some other job. 


o¢ 


he first thing I learned about work — 

while not working — had to do with 

time. How much of it gets swiped away 
when you have a full-time job, how much 
of it you have on your hands when you're 
out of work. If I initially counted myself 
among the lucky, I was also one of many 
people who found the first month of 
unemployment bewildering. You don’t 
have to be anywhere at a specified time 
unless you schedule it yourself. (This is 
particularly true if you don’t have chil- 
dren.) Your time truly is in yourhands. But 
the freedom was wasted on me for a 
while. In addition to being laid off, I had 
just gone through a drawn-out interview 
process and was told I would be offered a 
job — which never materialized. I didn’t 
feel I owed society any quick rebound. I 
wanted to get my bearings back. 

A friend was laid off at the same time I 
was, from the same agency, and some- 
times we’d meet for coffee before picking 
up our checks in Central Square. Even a 
job you didn’t always love is hard to lose 
when it’s filled so much time, involved so 
many other people, and taken up so much 
space in your head; it’s a huge void to fill, 
similar to losing someone you love. We 
agreed it was hard to relax at first. As she 
put it, a lot of ideas about work had 
become ingrained in us: the idea that it’s 
not okay to sit around and read a book for 
an hour. The idea that you have to be pro- 
ductive, that you have to generate results 
by the end of the day. 

But that period of disorientation has its 
benefits, too — it makes you think, forces 
you to look at who you are and what you 
need out of work. I am more certain than 
ever that my work ethic doesn’t mesh with 
that of most people in this country, who 
often have rigid ideas about success and 
productivity. If I'm going to be happy in 
my work, I have to shake a lot of society’s 
dogma out of my head. 

Still, work does give you the satisfaction 





Verdone 


of contributing something. I wrestled with 
that question — am I being at all produc- 
tive? — from time to time, especially when 
I pulled ligaments in my lower back and 
was forced to lie prone for 10 days. I did 
not feel productive then and wasn’t opti- 
mistic about finding steady work. Although 
I never fell into a pit of depression, I 
teetered. And the worse you feel, the hard- 
er it is to get up and do something. 

People who know me best regard me as 
the hard-working, underpaid type, work- 
ing for several years in public health and 
human services, trading potential profit 
(and certainly glory) for work I hoped 





might make the world a little better. But to 
people who met me during the summer, 
or more recently, I am the woman with 
time on her hands. The woman you can 
often reach at home during the day. And 
someone who could threaten established 
ideas about work and happiness, especial- 
ly to folks who hated their jobs. A lot of 
people define themselves by their work, 
and I do, to some degree, too — when I 
lost my job, I felt a little of that, my identi- 
ty suddenly jarred and called into ques- 
tion. But some people couldn’t under- 
stand how I could get it back so graceful- 
ly. Again, I was soaking in the luxurious 
tub of time. 

And that luxury has paid off. I looked for 
work while I was Gnemployed, but I also 
experimented with things that didn’t pay 
(but might someday), or that brought me a 
kind of fulfillment my jobs alone hadn't 
delivered. I wrote almost every day, play- 
ing around with fiction and songs until it 
didn’t feel like mere play — it felt like 
accomplishment. I took guitar lessons. I 
started booking a band. I did volunteer 
work. I typically went to the gym five times 
a week, or, during the summer, swam at 
Walden Pond when I had time to get out 
there. These are things I would squeeze in 
around “work” in the past — or not do at 
all. That means I've been overlooking the 
things that are most important to me, doing 
something else to earn a living. A lot of 
people live that way. Ideally, we’d all be 
passionate about our jobs, but a lot of us 
just aren't. 

One working friend told me the econo- 
my has put her in a position that, in a way, 
was harder than mine. She feels trapped in 
a job she won't leave now, because the 
market is tough and she wouldn't have the 
security of unemployment benefits. 
Although the timing of her comment was 
bad — at the time, I was finding nothing 
interesting in my job search, and I was 
nearing the end of my benefits — she was 
right. I know that feeling of being stuck, 
and it’s no longer a feeling I have. Not 
now, anyway. But again, people like me 
grew up feeling entitled, believing that we 





could take the time to choose what we 
wanted, and that those choices would 
make us happy. The theory’s a good one, 
but it’s not airtight. 
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f course, unemployment has its serious 
[cornice too, even for people who 

can affort to treat it as an Opportunity 
to take time out. I missed the common 
ground that comes from having a group of 
people who share your professional mis- 
sion. With or without pay, I missed having 
a consistent group of people around me 
during election time so we could collec- 
tively digest the ongoing campaigns. Bush 
sent troops to the Persian Gulf and chose a 
path of war while I was out of work. And 
although I talked with 
friends about all of this, 
it wasn’t the same as a 
daily diet of conversation 
with coworkers, which I 
value more than ever in 
its absence. Work, I 
learned, is important, not 
just because you get a 
paycheck but because it 
puts you out in the 
world in a much differ- 
ent way than when you 
work at home. 
There’s also a fair 
amount of flack that 
comes with the unem- 
ployment territory. I 
have friends and col- 
leagues who respect the 
way I have been leading 
my life, but, in general, 
people with full-time 
jobs have been skeptical 
about the fact that I inter- 
preted this period as a 
time of search, of trial 
and error, of reflection. 

They’ve been threatened, too, uneasy 

with the idea that I could be happy while 
not at a job eight hours a day. Maybe I 
need less structure than others, but I like 
the routine of creating my Own routine. A 
friend’s mother asked me — twice — “So, 
you’re not working?” When I gave her the 
same answer twice — “I don’t have a full- 
time job” — she asked again, then won- 
dered aloud, “Well, what are you doing? 
So, how often do you publish some- 
thing?” My answers didn’t satisfy her. Two 
of her kids are doctors and one’s a 
lawyer. Hidden among her words I could 
hear a lame old question, masquerading 
as curiosity about time. She wanted to 
know how much I was making. And 
how could I possibly climb any career 
ladder while I worked sporadically at 
home? 


o¢ 


aybe I’m a nightmare in the eyes of 
Me= hardliners. My job hunt has not 


been conventional, although I 
haven't stopped looking. Even when I 
drove a car, for pay, from Boston to Los 
Angeles in October, I was talking with 
people about work along the way, contin- 
uing my search, haphazard as it may seem 
to people who approach careers in a more 
systematic, linear way. 

And haphazard it may have been. Like a 
crab, I have been moving sideways, and I 
have been steadily, slowly draining my 
not-too-ample savings account. But it’s 
been worth it. With fairy-tale timing, I 
recently found a temporary consulting 
job, just as my unemployment benefits ran 
out. I have made some significant deci- 
sions I might not have reached without 
this unusual chunk of time: to relocate, to 
live somewhere more affordable than 
Boston, to find part-time work that’s 
important to me so I can continue writing 
and working at home. The financial sacri- 
fice is daunting. But the trade-off seems 
sensible for me. And if I had never slowed 
down, I might never have found a few 
very simple answers. I wasn’t even asking 
the right questions. oO 

















THE EVOLUTION 
OF A TRIBE: 


JANUARY 

INEXP. DRUMMER BUT VERY DEDICATED LOOKING FOR 
BAND/MUSICIANS TO START ORIG. MODERN ROCK 
BAND INFL. REM, U2, CLASH, SQUEEZE. 

CALL DAVE EVES. 


MAY 
M OR F SINGER WANTED FOR ALL ORIGINAL MODERN 
ROCK BAND. CALL GREG. 


JUNE 

ORIG. MODERN ROCK BAND SKS VERSATILE 2ND GUI- 
TAR, LEAD/RHYTHM, W/ BU VOC, EQUIP, TRANS. 

CALL GREG. 


JANUARY 
4 Song EP “TRIBE” released oO 


APRIL 
BOSTON MUSIC AWARDS 
Outstanding New Rock Band 


L 
JUNE 
WBCN ROCK 'N' ROLL RUMBLE 
Runners-Up to Heretix 


APRIL 
BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL 
Best Local Rock Group 


BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL Aes 
Best Local Female Vocalist—Janet LaValley BEST 


BOSTON MUSIC AWARDS 
Outstanding Debut Album - Indie Label 
“HERE AT THE HOME” 


BOSTON MUSIC AWARDS 
Outstanding Female Vocalist - Indie label 
Janet LaValley 


MARCH 
BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL 
Best Local Rock Group 


BOSTON PHOENDX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL Ff 
Best Local Female Vocalist— Janet LaValley 


DECEMBER 4 
Tribe signs major label record contract with 
Slash/Warner Bros. Records 


JANUARY 
Recording begins on Tribe's new album 


It only took three little ads in a place called The Boston » 
Phoenix Classifieds to start one big Tribe. So if you’re 
looking for a band member, rehearsal space or equip- 
ment, look no further than A. = x 

Boston’s Arts and Entertain- __ | 4 


ment Authority. & THE ARTS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS: 
BUILDING BOSTON'S BEST BANDS 
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Bring it all home with the IBM’ PS/T: 








The IBM PS/1 is a great value, because it 
comes right out of the box with popular options 
already included. You get a high-resolution VGA 
Photo Graphic™ display, an IBM Selectric Touch™ 
keyboard, a mouse and a built-in modem. Plus 
you get IBM DOS and Microsoft® Works, the 
best-selling integrated software package — a 
word processing, spreadsheet, communications 
and database program. You also get, at no extra 
charge, three months of the PRODIGY™ service 
for home shopping, banking, travel arrangements 
and more* And, a free trial period of Promenade® 
PS/1’s exclusive home education service. 

The IBM PS/1 is a new kind of personal 
computer that gives you the pewer to do office 
work at home...plus the ease-of-use to make it a 





ACS 


COMPUTER CENTER 


valuable tool for everyone in your family. All at 
a price that’s right in your neighborhood. 

It’s easy for your whole family to use. Its 
built-in tutorial will even teach you how. Then you 
can do everything from writing letters to handling 
budgets. And if you get stuck, you can get 
“HELP” with a click of the mouse. 

The PS/1 can be easily expanded, so it’ll 
grow as your family’s computing needs change. 
And you'll find the easy-to-use letter-quality IBM 
PS/1 printer a perfect addition. 

Stop in today to learn more about the 
computer. that brings it all home — the new 
IBM PS/1. You’ll want to bring it home, too. 


Bring it all home 
with Ps/1. 


1 Newton Place, 299 Washington Street, 
Newton, MA 02158-1612, (617) 965-8970 


” IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 

™PS/1, Photo Graphic and Selectric Touch are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. 

© Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. “PRODIGY is a registered service mark and trademark of the Prodigy Services Company. 
® Promenade is a registered service mark of Quantum Computer Services, Inc. 


*PRODIGY and the support system are available only in the 48 states. Phone charges may apply. 
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@ & COUNSELING 


 __ 


Improve Your 
SELF-ESTEEM 


with CPI Therapy... 
THE GIANT STEP 
in psychotherapy 


The New Standard 
of Therapy 


lana 


Marc D. McGarry 
(617) 630-0094 


"Far superior to any therapy I've had" 


(617) 782-7600 


Privacy Integrity Experience 1+800*649«CRIT 


*Gynecological & Contraceptive Services 

* Abortion Services - Up to 16 Weeks 

Free walk-in Pregnancy Testing & Counseling 

*Counseling - Individual, Couples & Groups 

* Board Certified Physicians - Fully Licensed Facility 

«Prompt Appointments - Days, Evenings & Saturdays 

*Private Location, Free Parking & MBTA Access 

e Affordable Care - Mastercard, VISA, most health & 
college insurance plans & Medicaid accepted 


10 Perthshire Road Boston,MA. 02135 Th e 
Crittenton 


HASTINGS HOUSE. 


REPRO 





interview me 
without charge 


Call for brochure 





THERAPIST ‘ 
FINDER _ rt 
Group and Individual 


"I found a therapist 
with the skills, 
and fee I 
'F wanted through 
‘a Y Mental Health 


41 863-1583 


associates 


A private practice devoted to 

reproductive medicine, 

because with some matters, it's 
§ privacy that counts 


HW’. Medical Care provided by Associated 
Physicians, Inc. 


e FREE Pregnancy TESTING 
eGeneral Anesthesia e¢Birth Control 





UNTIL THERE IS 
NO LONELINESS, 
NO DESTITUTION, 
NO SICKNESS, 

NO WAR... Ag 


¢Gynecology ¢Tubal Ligation 
e Abortion up to 22 weeks 
Female Physicians 
1297 Beacon St. Brookline, MA 02146 
(at Coolidge Corner) 


731-0060 


Please support. 





Do you know that the Boston 
Evening Medical Center provides 
affordable Birth Control... 


along with: 
e Pelvic exams 
e Pap smears 
, © Chlamydia & yeast infection treatment 
ioe e Breast cancer screening 
y e Complete lab work: 
urinalysis, anemia testing, — screening, 
occult blood test and venereal disease checks 
e Patient education in preventive health 
(Breast self-examination) 
e Hormone balance maintenance 
e PMS treatment 
© Birth control services 
e AIDS screening 
e Pregnancy testing 


It's really great to know that you have a personal 
care physician that you can depend on. And the 
Boston Evening Medical Center provides me with 
excellent medical care, affordable birth control, 
Pap smears and health screening. And should | 
require it . . . pre-marital blood testing and preg- 
nancy testing. For complex medical problems, 
the specialists are ong there for back-up. I'm 
also delighted that the BEMC can handle stress 
management for me and such problems as 
weight control and proper nutrition. Best of all, | 
always get prompt appointments ... afternoon 


or evening. 
BOSTON 
EVEXING 


, Clothes from 
CUMMINGS 
“Exciting Fashions for Today" 


267-7171 
Es 


We are TAHPS, Bay State, U.S. Health, AETNA, 
Mass. Blue Cross and Medicare providers and 
most other insurance plans where applicable. 
We're located at 314 Commonwealth Avenue on 
the Green Line . For your prompt appointment with 
your personal physician . . . call 267-7171. 


MEDICAL 
CENTER 


Make a contribution to life after death. 


THE AMERICAN HEART 
ASSGLIATION 
MEMORIAL PRGGRAM» 


CLUS . 
7a *o S 49 American Heart Association 


a A) 
WETE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 7 
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THE 
STRAIGHT 


® 
by Cecil Adams 


I've been trying a high-fiber diet for three weeks and have experienced stomach irrita- 
tion, cramps, and the sudden need to use the bathroom at inconvenient moments. Can 
you have too much fiber? Is there proof that fiber really prevents cancer? Is long-term con- 
sumption of substances the body can’t properly digest a health hazard? 





Jennifer Nadell 
Madison, Wisconsin 


You can have too much of anything, fiber included, as several gravelbrains have already 
shown. Surgeon James McClurken reported a while back in American Health magazine on 
a 50-year-old man who complained of abdominal pain and constipation. McClurken sliced 
him open and found “a large amount of bran-like material with a thick, dry, toothpaste-like 
consistency” in the lower small intestine. Seems the guy had eaten two large bowls of bran 
with minimal milk the day before. His intestines absorbed what liquid there was and his 
guts basically turned to concrete. After the blockage was removed, the patient was put on 
a liquid diet for a few days and was soon okay. 

Intestinal blockage is rare, but too much fiber and not enough liquid can cause abdomi- 
nal distension, cramps, and flatulence. There was fear at one time that a very-high-fiber 
diet (50 to 60 grams per day, twice what many dietitians recommend and four times what 
the average American consumes) could prevent the body from absorbing minerals, but 
this has since been discounted. On the other hand, the link between /Jow fiber and colon 
cancer is firmly established. Fiber is also thought to be useful in treating and preventing 
heart disease, diabetes, and various gastrointestinal disorders, such as constipation. The 
lesson? Eat fiber in moderation, wash it down with lots of liquids, and, in general, don’t be 
an idiot — useful advice in any context. 


SLUG SIGNORINO 


THE LAST WORD 
Re: the four or five English words ending in -dous [November 17], did you forget jeopardous? 
M.H. Carter 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Son of a gun, so I did. The last cited use of jeopardous (meaning dangerous) in the 
Oxford English Dictionary was in 1661, a mere 330 years ago. How quickly we forget. 


You slam me for giving the participle of queue as queueing (five consecutive vowels) rather 
than your preferred queuing (four consecutive vowels) without bothering to research alternate 
spellings [November 17]? It took me four minutes to go to the Oxford English Dictionary to find 
both spellings. Then there's the question of usage. A sampling of literature in this field shows 


more than half spell it queueing. A retraction is in order regarding my spelling’s oral habits. 
Doug S. 


Dallas 


Such ingratitude. First the Teeming Millions dump on me for trying to clear up the issue 
of when the decades start, and now they give me grief for selflessly endeavoring to sup- 
press anomalous verb formations. See if Jever try to do anything for Western civilization 
again. Fortunately, there are still some who understand. See below. 


Your response to Doug S. regarding words with the most consecutive vowels was the cat’s 
miaou/ Compounding the problem of consecutive vowels in English words is the compound- 
ing of words, especially when using the alternative spelling of the prefix. If compounding is 
allowed, then archaeoaerie (the prehistoric nest of a bird of prey) has five vowels nested in a 
word it. One might get drunk on consecutive vowels while trying archaeooenology, the 
study of prebistoric wine. Would something prehistoric that is unequally elastic in different 
directions be termed archaeoaeolotropic, thereby stretching English to its six-consecutive 


vowel limit? (PS: hypbenating these words would dash my hopes of creating record words.) 
Paul Kosir 


Madison, Wisconsin 


I like your spunk, Paul, but watch the puns or I'll have you disemvowel . . . um, hurt bad. 
* 
How does someone with a real deep chin dimple shave it? Does he just shave straight 


over it, leaving the beard hairs in the dimple? Is there a special type of razor? Or what? 
Ted O. 


Arlington, Virginia 


Kirk and I aren’t speaking these days, so I called up my brother John, who has a hole in 
his chin so déep you can hear an echo when he talks. John avers that shaving a chin dim- 
ple is no problem at all — it just flattens out under the pressure of the razor. (He uses an 
electric, but says it worked the same way when he used blades.) He attributes the mal- 
leability of the dimple to the fact that it isn’t underlaid by bone or cartilage but simple sub- 
cutaneous fat. (Actually, John did not say “subcutaneous”; I’m the intellectual in the fami- 
ly.) He sternly advises not smiling while shaving; this makes the skin taut and the dimple 
harder to get into. “No special tools are required,” says John. “We people with handicaps, 
we just want to be treated like everybody else.” 


If it’s the Straight Dope you want, Cecil can give it to you. Write Cecil at the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Since the 
Phoenix 
Personals 
hegan 20 
years ago, 
thousands 
of couples 
have met. 
90, What are you waiting for? 


~ Call 267-1234 now. 


WIN! 


if you're one of the many couples whose relationship started 
with a Boston Phoenix Personal ad, share your story with our 
readers and you could win: 

- a romantic dinner for two 

- a limousine ride 

- two tickets to the theater 

















Here's how : 


Send us a note telling us about your Personal ad success story. Be honest! Our expert panel of 
judges will select the winners by Apri 26th, so hurry and send us Saya entry today to: 
Personals Success Stories, c/o Phoenix Marketing Dept., The Boston Phoenix, 

126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 
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EE Capucino’s 
DINING if you like dating bars and the smell of garlic, go 


by Robert Nadeau 


1812 Mass Ave, Porter Square, Cambridge, 547-8228. Open Mon- 
day through Thursday from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m.; Friday and Satur- 
day from 11 a.m. to 12 p.m.; Sunday from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk-level access. 


ike so many new restaurants 
L this year, this one is part of a 

small chain moving into a 
difficult space. I’m not sure why it 
is such a difficult space, but since 
the long run of Igo’s (Italian-conti- 
nental),. it has housed Berkshire- 
nouvelle, crypto- -Scandinavian, 
and Mandarin-Szechuan restau- 
rants without making any money 
for any of them. It’s a large and 
good-looking space, and the new 
operators have immediately done 
two things right — filled it up 
with garlic aroma, and rebuilt the 
bar scene in the front room. You 
might think that garlic and dating 
bars are incompatible, in which 
case you won't be reminiscing 
about meeting your one true love 
in Capucino’s; but some of us are 
desperately seeking a certain 
Mediterranean quality in our 
romances, hence... 

Capucino’s does some other 
things right, but few enough that 
we can get most of them into a 
single paragraph: everything with 
basil or pesto has a strong flavor 
of the fresh herb, pastas are reli- 
able, the tomato sauce is above 
average, there are some good 
desserts, and the specialty coffee 
for which the restaurant is named 
is excellent in both regular and 
decaf. Guide your date according- 
ly, and wonderful memories will 
ensue. 


i Ee ee 








BOSTON ° 109 BROOKLINE AVE. 


But if the object is a long-term 
relationship, with food involved, 
the bad memories are more likely 
to emerge in divorce court: the 
treacherous garlic bread, that 
caustic decaf (not the cappuccino 
variety), that stingy portion of cal- 
imari, tired items on the antipasto 
bar. Remember the weird after- 
taste in the creamy Italian dress- 
ing the night we met? 

Oh, you wooed me with the 
smell of garlic bread on every 
table, but the stuff was an unlikely 
orange color; and then, when I 
tasted it, it was fearfully greasy, 
with a suspect crust of material 
that looked like cheese but had 
no flavor at all. 

I thought you were high class, 
with your “antipasto table” ($4.95 
with an entree order, $6.95 as 
one). At an 8 p.m. dinner, I 
thought, “how sophisticated,” but 
then I put on my glasses and saw 
how tired some of the items were. 
Smoked chicken and sliced ham 
were nice, but when I saw two 
bowls based on canned baby 
corn, 23 items didn’t seem so Jux- 
urious. Plain sardines? I could 
have bought my own can, espe- 
cially with a core salad of plain 
iceberg and romaine. At lunch, up 
to 25 items, it was better, with 
smoked bluefish, smoked oysters 
(another can, but a2 good one), 
sprat sardines, shrimp, slices of 


three kinds of salami, better 
olives, and vegetables. My dress- 
ing at night was creamy Italian, 
showing a skin on top and under- 
neath a dreadful cardboard after- 
taste. At a lunch the creamy Italian 
was acceptable; the oil-and-vine- 
gar lacked olive flavor. 

Soup of one day ($1.75, $2.75) 
was “vegetable beef,” actually an 
adulterated, no-bean minestrone 
with little evident beef. A Wednes- 
day special, “escarola e polpet- 
tine” ($1.75, $2.75), is mistranslat- 
ed as meatballs and escarole. The 
Italian implies sausage and the 
cook uses intriguing slices of a 
peppery salami with bitter greens 
and chicken stock. 

Calimare fritte ($3.95, lunch 
only) are heavily breaded for fried 
squid, but the scandal is the petite 
portion. The only advantage of 
that is that it minimizes your 
exposure to a dip that tastes like 
solidified Bloody Mary mix. 

Mozzarella in carrozza ($4.75) 
shows the kitchen can do better 
with frying, at least when han- 
dling cheese in an egg batter. The 
portion is three thick slices of the 
cheese, and the meat sauce beck- 
ons convincingly to us red-sauce 
customers. That was confirmed 
with lasagne ($4.50 at lunch, 
$9.95 at dinner), pleasantly light 
and large under a blanket of con- 
vincing red sauce. 

I also liked the pollo alla parmi- 
giana ($5.95, $9.95), though most- 
ly for the fennel-tinged meat 
sauce on the side of ziti, reason- 
ably:al dente ziti, which is notable 
in a side-dish pasta. I’d have liked 


more of that sauce, and less sticky 
cheese on the boneless chicken. 

Pasta al pesto ($5.95, choice of 
four shapes, lunch only) has 
about as much basil and garlic fla- 
vor as can be crammed into one 
of those cream sauces that are 
now widely passed off for pesto. 
Good eating, even if such pasta 
dishes are presented inconve- 
niently in a bowl inside a colan- 
der. It’s easy enough to take the 
bowl out of the colander and dis- 
card the latter. At dinner, the pasta 
frutti di mare ($12.95) fills up the 
same colander-bow] with fettucini 
(al dente, as were all pastas sam- 
pled) in another creamy sauce, 
this one loaded with red pepper, 
some garlic, and a fine taste of 
crabmeat. The assayable chunks 
were several shrimp, scallops, 
correctly done broccoli, and pos- 
sibly crabmeat or langostino. The 
only trick to pasta at Capucino’s is 
not to add the grated cheese; you 
promised me grated:cheese but 
the stuff he grated on had abso- 
lutely no taste, your honor. 

Pollo alla verdicchio ($10.95) 
had all the parts — boneless 
chicken, artichoke hearts, mush- 
rooms, and a tart sauce — but 
none of the magic blend popular- 
ized at Felicia’s. The key to that 
was actually cooking the arti- 
chokes some in the dry white 
wine. 

Capucino’s has a short list of 
Italian and American wines, but 
don’t be tempted by the Italian 
sangria (small, $7.95) and its 
menu hype about the blending of 
five alcoholic beverages. The one 
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it tastes like is dry sherry, only 
made more sour by the orange 
juice. 

Regular and decaf cappuccino 
are happier stories, as they had 
better be. And there are some 
decent desserts. Pasticcio di capu- 
cino ($3.50) is a cookie-crumb 
crust filled with coffee cream and 
topped with nuts. Crema di capu- 
cino ($3.50) is an eggy flan 
dressed up with canteloupe and 
strawberries and mounted on an 
anise pizzelle. I also sampled a 
typically good slice of carrot cake 
and a custard bread pudding I 
wouldn't kick out of bed. 

Service at Capucino’s is just 
fine, and decor works to suggest a 
trattoria market, especially with 
the simulated peddler’s bins of 
real produce out in the hall. The 
hard floors make this a somewhat 
noisy place to eat, especially in 
the front-room bar. I think the 
ventilation could be better; what's 
a virtue with the garlic smell 
becomes a problem by the time 
people are lingering with cig- 
arettes. I'm also a non-fan of 28- 
page menus, though I’m sure 
there is market research proving 
how much people like them, 
especially the kind of people who 
like dating bars that smell of garlic 
bread. But all Capucino’s really 
needs is some attention to consis- 
tent quality in the attractively 
priced food. With four locations 
(Brookline, Framingham, and 
Marblehead are the others), Capu- 
cino’s can afford to hire fancy 
consultants to sell them this-com- 
mon-sense advice. 


SF 


Enjoy Great Chinese Food? Discover... 


! 


preeantert smeses 


$°7/00 OF 


any size PUPU Platter 
during lunch or dinner. 


Not valid in Boston on ballgame nights! One coupon per table. 
Not valid for Take Out. Not to be used in conjunction with any other offers. 


Expires April 30, 1997. 


109 Brookline Ave. « Boston - 536-0420 
149 Alewife Pkwy. - Cambridge - 491-5377 


ee 
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Across from Fenway Park. 1 Block from Kenmore Sq. 
Free parking in Red Sox lot after 4 pm. 
DINING ROOM NOW OPEN "TIL 2 AM THURS-SAT 


Py 5 


Next to Alewife T 


CAMBRIDGE 149 ALEWIFE PARKWAY 


Junction Rtes. 2-16 and Alewife Parkway 


i\ 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 


| listed is recommended as 


being among the best of its 
type in its area. 
The date appearing at 


| the.end of each entry indi- 


cates the year and month 
of review. Price range is 


| rounded to the nearest dol- 


lar and is the range quoted 


| for entrees, unless fol- 
| lowed by “ac,” indicating a 


la carte. Bear in mind ‘some 


| menus change seasonally. 





Jorge Hernanduz Cultural Center at Villa Victoria 
85 West 


Saturday, April 20 
Special Boston 
Appearance 


HILTON RUIZ 


“The Hilton Ruiz Ensemble boasts rock- 
steady rhythms, punchy horn lines and 
immense freedom in bebop 


World Renowned 
Contemporary 
Jazz Artist 
2 shows at 
9pm & 11:30pm 
$12.00/advance - 
$15.00/ at door 














TUVVVVVVVT TTY 
Tickets: IBA 
(405 Shawmut Avenue) 


BOSTIX. TICKETRON 
MORE INFO: 262-1342 


MOLLY McGUIRE'S 


RESTAUKANT &PUB 


20 oz. Roast Prime Rib 


includes choice of potato 
& vegetable, soup or salad 


$99 


Every Thursday - 
‘Look for the Green Awning!" 


525-5700 


1885 CENTRE STREET 
WEST ROXBURY 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 
Café of India, 52A Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-0683. Open Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-midnight; Sat. noon-midnight; and 
Sun. noon-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. Access up two-inch bump. $7- 
$12. 

A conventional Indian-restaurant 
menu reaches Harvard Square, bearing 
some notable vegetarian dishes: espe- 
cially a stunning okra specialty, bhindi 
masala kadahi. Fine fried appetizers and 
stuffed breads. Have the aloo chole and 
baingan bharta off the vegetarian 
entrees. Desserts for hardcore escapists 
only. (12/90) 

China Gate Restaurant, 21-23 
Edinboro St., Boston Chinatown, 482- 
6840. Daily 8:30 a.m.-4 a.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer. Access up four steps. $5-$14. 

In the second rank in the strong 

league of authentic Cantonese restau- 
rants in Chinatown, but eminently use- 
ful for late hours — open till 4 a.m. — 
improved service, beer license, and 
huge soups. Have conch (or anything) 
in black-bean sauce, a local seafood in 
ginger and scallions, “king to spares,” 
chow foon noodle plates. But dodge 
Chinese-American and Szechuan tourist 
dishes. At lunch, an all-you-can-eat buf- 
fet. Nix, nix. (1/91) 
Eddie’s Mixed Grill and Sea- 
food, 20 Waltham St., Lexington, 862- 
1880. Tues.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up 
five steps to bar and some tables; main 
dining room on second floor. $11-$16. 

A suburban steakhouse that also has 
first-class seafood entrees, a feeling for 
Middle East and Cajun flavors, and enor- 
mous, value-priced desserts. Wide-rang- 
ing menu useful for multi-generational 
groups, especially those with a genetic 
tendency to overeat. Boston historical 
photos on walls make a museum for 
out-of-town visitors. Forced to choose, 
I'd go for special entrees and desserts 
rather than appetizers. (11/90) 
Golden Temple, 1651 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-9722, 277-3039. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-2 a.m. AE only; no checks. Full bar. 
Ramped access. $5-$20. 

‘Chinese-American comfort food done 
even better than you remember it. Out- 
standing spareribs. Also competent with 
Peking ravioli‘and:eveh a few authentic 
Cantonese dishes. Suburban Sunday 
nights of the 50s recaptured ina hyper- 
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Sunday mescw pane Pom ap ) restaurants near HBS." 
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39 Dalton Street, Boston 
(617) 262-1829 


GOEMON 


et 
JAPANESE NOODLE RESTAURANT 


1 Kendall Square, Cambridge 
617-5779595 


Modern Caribbean Culsine 
has arrived in Arlington! 


Seagrape Tree 
890 Mass. Ave., Arlington 
617-646-5999 

oom for dinner 
Tues.-Sat. 5:30-8:30 PM 
Parking In rear 


Our Reputation 
Is Always At Steak. 


in 1938 our specially trimmed Filet Mignon, cut 
from select choice beef and charbroiled to the 
customers’ wishes was the least expensive in 
Boston. in 1990, our Filets are stil of the Highest 
Quality and the most reasonable in Boston. 


Served with Limitess Salad Bar 
Fresh Vegetable & Warm Homemade Bread 


For more than 50 years Back Bay's 
Neighborhood Restaurant 
94 Massachusetts Ave. 
(at Newbury St) 536-0184 
Open Noon-Midnight Seven Day 





“The rewards were substan- 
tial: well prepared, slightly 


DINNER 
Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 
p.m. 

Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 





modern atmosphere, yet still cheap in 
constant-dollar terms. (11/90) 
Gyosail, 200 State St., Boston, 345- 
0942. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5:30-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m. and 5:30-10:30 p.m. AE, CB, 
DC, JCB, MC, Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk- 
level access via elevator to second level 
of Marketplace Center. Somewhat dis- 
counted parking at State Street Garage. 
$12-$27 (lunch, $7-$11). 

Not the best Japanese restaurant with- 
in three blocks, but it’s a tough three 
blocks, and Gyosai is objectively rather 
wonderful. Impeccable, consistent but 
not that flashy on sashimi, sushi, broiled 
seafood and meat dishes (good kabeya- 
ki eel), tempura, noodles, soups, and the 
little things. Superb hiziki appetizer, if 
you want to try seaweed for the first 
time. Romantic at night; pricy but not 


. too crowded by day. (12/90) 


International Restaurant, 3160 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain, 522-7410. 
Daily 11 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up slight bump from side- 
walk level. $5-$12, most $6. 

Fabulous food, enormous portions, 

cheap too — and all you have to do is 
get used to thinking of Dominican cook- 
ing as the Italian food of the Caribbean. 
Chicharones de pollo that bury Colonel 
Sanders; savory, distinctive stews and 
sauces and soups, notable versions of 
fish in escoveitch, carne cerdo con 
berenguena, mondongo. Matchless rice 
and beans and fried plantain “side dish- 
es.” Eight tables but plenty of take-out if 
the neighborhood makes you nervous. 
4/91) 
Mama Julia Restaurant, 54 Ben- 
nington St., East Boston Central Square, 
568-9020. Sun. and Tues.-Thurs. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m. Closed Mondays. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up one step from 
sidewalk level. $4-$9. 

Not two blocks from the tunnel toll- 
booths, and you're in South America. 
Specifically Colombia, though good Sal- 
vadoran pupusas are also on the menu. 
Clean, with incredibly cheap, enor- 
mous, delicious soups, especially the 
potato-and-plantain with plenty of 
coriander and the cumin-inflected meat- 
ball, Nifty: corn! quisine and’ then, just 
huge platters of meat and potatoes and 
tice and beans and fried yucca or fried 
plantains. Not very bilingual, but back- 
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"... Strikes us as a small 
miracle. It is by far the 


to-basics menu is easy to dope out. 
(1/91) 

Mike’s Greasy Spoon, 1744 
Washington St., Boston, 536-1234. Daily 
6 a.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Sidewalk-level access, accessible 
bathrooms. $3-$6. 

This what all those revival diners 
aspire to and can't achieve. The secret is 
honest, simple, American cooking — 
whole roast turkeys sliced onto the 
turkey plates, actual broth in the 
seafood chowder, corn-based muffins, 
and real fried chicken. Even what’s 
mediocre is mediocre in a traditional, 
satisfying way, like powdery potatoes 
with the classic brown gravy. Great, 
functional tone — a relief from the 
campy, ironic treatment of working- 
class food. (12/90) 

Ocean Wealth, 8 Tyler St., China- 
town, Boston, 423-1338, 423-1339. Daily 
11 a.m.-4 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access up 10 stairs, second- and 
third-floor dining rooms. $5-$14. -@m, 

Live seafood tanks in the dining room 

make your mouth water for authentic 
Cantonese treatments of same, with the 
added novelty of exotic species such as 
eel, giant Pacific clams and oysters, and 
Dungeness crabs. Initial prices were 
quite moderate considering the upscale 
decor and betuxed service. Chef's spe- 
cial duck is a fine platter of land food 
too. The restaurant was trying too many 
things at once when reviewed, but deli- 
cious fun even before it settles down. 
(12/90) 
Ristorante La Questura, 195 
Adams St., Dorchester, 287-9456. Open 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-9:30 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-8 p.m. 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Ramped 
access. Free parking in lot to the right of 
195 Adams St. $10-$19. 

Here’s_a thrill for the late Michael 
Milken period — you can sit down to a 
fine Italian dinner in a jail cell. The 
basement holding tank of the former 
Dorchester municipal building has been 
converted by a CDC into a series of 
posh, semi-private dining rooms. The 
food isn’t up to the romantic setting yet, 
but it’s a giant step up for the 
underrestauranted neighborhood. For 
my last meal, give me. the fettuccine, 
andthe “powder puff bake” for dessert. 
(1/91) 

Siam Square, 86 Harrison Ave., Bos- 
ton, 338-7704, 338-7706. Daily. 11:30 


MON 
1] amo 10m 


| Siam Palace 


181 Brighton 


BRING THIS COUPON 


potter ce 


RAMA THAI 


Ample Free Parking 
10% off All Meals of $10-24.99 


15% off All Meals of $25 and up 


not valid for take out 





Lunch: Mon. - Sat. 11:30-2:30pm 
Dinner: Mon. - Sun. 5-10pm ® Fri. & Sat 5-10:30pm 
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a.m.-midnight. No credit cards. Beer 
and wine. Steep ramp through narrow 
doorway to some tables, access up three 
steps to main dining room and rest 
rooms. $5-$10. 

Jumps into the top rank of Thai 

restaurants in the area for vivid, highly 
flavored sauces; also respects its China- 
town location with Cantonese-style 
chow foon and steamed ginger fish. 
Remarkable tod mun, chicken coconut 
soup, squid pik pow, sweet curry clas- 
sique. Vanilla tea. Very low prices main- 
tained by small portions, less decorative 
presentations, modest decor, but no sac- 
rifice in taste. (11/90) 
Sibel’s, 100 Peterborough St., Boston, 
267-7346. Daily 11:30 a.m.-4:45 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Sidewalk-level access. $6-$14. 

A mild-mannered, almost British 
interpretation of food from the Lesser 
A~‘illes, featuring conch fritters, Ja- 

4n patties (turnovers), curries, and 
_ 2d seafood. Don’t miss the creamy 
Bajan pasta either, or the all-North 
American desserts and fine coffee. 
Some bland dishes, some huge por- 
tions — a very useful neighborhood 
grill with a quiet reggae soundtrack. 
(11/90) 
Sorento’s Italian Gourmet, 36 
Peterborough St., Boston, 424-7070. 
Daily 11 a.m.-midnight. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk 
level. $6-$10. 

A (somewhat yuppie) neighborhood 
pizza parlor with food better than in 
most “Northern Italian” cafés. The secret 
is a short list of top ingredients worked 
into al dente pastas, delectable calzones 
and pizzas, and a couple of creamy 
sauces. Stuff like rigatoni-and-broccoli is 
so good that it shows up the limited set- 
ting and undeveloped desserts and cof- 
fees, (11/90) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-$5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken 
takeout into the restaurant category. As 
such, it’s a no-frills, no-service bargain 
in gourmet fast food. Why go to some 
national chain when you can have rotis- 
serie chicken, fine chicken pie, real 
mashed or boiled potatoes, and a choice 
of yuppie salads and cookies for a few 
dollars more? Bring your favorite barbe- 

Continued on page 14 
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| cue sauce from home. (10/89) 


Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back 


| Bay, Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon- 


11:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six 
steps from sidewalk level. $7-$11. 
Plenty of decor and a trendy South- 


| west menu with Caribbean hedges. The 


unifying theme is dinner as tourism, and 
the commitment to regional flavors is 
only sauce deep. But they do use real 
coriander, and the fried prairie oysters 
are delicious in addition to affording the 
opportunity for various smutty jokes. 
Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbecue, 
and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-mid- 
night; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; 
Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer. $5-S8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, 

working back from the outstanding 
Charles River Porter. The food is basic 
fern bar, with good chowder, salads, 
burgers, fish and chips, and potato 
skins. Build your dinner around the 
brews. 
Cambridge Deli and Grill, 0 
River St., Cambridge, 868-6740. Mon.- 
Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit cards, no 
liquor. Access up one bump from side- 
walk level. $5-$7. 

A clean and pleasant Cambridgeport 

grilled-sandwiches kind of place with 
fine barbecued ribs. They are finished 
on the gas grill, and though this isn’t 
authentic Kansas City practice, it makes 
a nice order of ribs, cheap. Take out, or 
inhale them right there. (6/90) 
Jake and Earl’s Dixie Barbe- 
que, 1273 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 
491-RIBS. Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up one 
bump from sidewalk level. $4-$8. 

Take-out branch of the East Coast 

Grill decorated like a roadside museum 
of Southern schlock culture and rib reli- 
gion. I’m impressed with the Memphis 
dry-rub ribs. Great sauces and corn- 
bread, too. The jerked chicken is, like, 
look out there. Tone is late hippy. Wear 
your thickest drawl. (6/90) 
Jimy Mac’s Southern Comfort, 
300 Beacon St., Somerville, 547-1770. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 
two steps from sidewalk level. $4-$20 
(most $6-$10). 

The most authentically Southern of 
the revival barbecues, with huge, 
starchy side dishes; large, creamy des- 
serts; and vast portions of pit-barbecued 
ribs, spicy fried: chicken, and such. 
There’s also desserts, fried fish, a Sun- 
day brunch with grits and country ham, 
and some Cajun-style dishes, notably a 
fine jambalaya. Great fries. (9/90) 
Porter House Café, 2046 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, 354-9793. Tues.-Sun. 5- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. Access 
up two bumps from sidewalk level. $6- 
$10. 

Texas heaven in the booths of a 
Porter Square bar. Food is heavily 
smoked, Texas style, so start with the 
pulled chicken and various beef compo- 
nents. Hot barbecue sauces, and the leg- 
endary El Yucateco red-pepper sauce. 
Great fries, too, and no-tomatoes chili, 
as it ought to be. (6/90) 


CHINESE 

Beijing 111, 1366 Beacon St., Cool- 
idge Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277- 
1022. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. 
noon-midnight. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $6-$12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the mid- 
dlebrow taste for generous platters of 
apuy fried food, inexpensive. The spe- 


| cialities are scallion pancake, General 


Gau’s chicken, and sesame beef. (9/89) 

Bernard’s Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Open daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 


| 5-9:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 


wine. Street-level access. $6-$13. 

An unusually good Chinese restau- 
rant for the suburbs. The strengths here 
are authentic: dumplings, noodle dish- 
es, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 


and stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic . 


steamed dishes. Leans Mandarin. (4/90) 
Chef Chow’s House, 354 Chestnut 
Hill Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. $4-$10. 

Not a top-notch Mandarin-Szechuan 
restaurant, but rather good for the sub- 
urbs, and a big step up for Coolidge 
Corner, Go for steamed ravioli, spicy 
and General Gau’s chicken with 
roquettes. (8/90) 

Restaurant, 460-464 Mass 


ral Square, Cambridge, 576- 


dishes, 

itS tasty 

Crystal 
ll a.m 

A] 


cial styles, and cold appetizers. Don’t 
miss jade pea pods, which is actually a 
dish of cold garlicky shrimp with snow 
peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong shill”) 
eggplant, too. Overlong menu means 
stick with their specialties. (6/90) 

79 Restaurant, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. Open daily 9 a.m.-10 
p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Up one full 
flight of stairs, no wheelchair access. $3- 
$11. 

In the heart of the Combat Zone, a 
peaceful and well isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese 
and Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese 
dishes. So you can have Vietnamese 
spring rolls and soup, General Gau’s 
chicken, the chow foon of your pasta- 
mad dreams, and a Vietnamese fruit 
milkshake for dessert. And should. All 
of it good, but the Mandarin-Szechuan 
dishes are among the best of their ilk in 
greater Chinatown. (3/90) 


INDIAN 
Indian Globe, 474 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 868-1866. Open daily noon- 
10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Side- 
walk-level access. $6-$9. 

Cheap even by Indian-restaurant 

standards, with good tandoori, a num- 
ber of vegetarian curries, a variety of 
breads, fine fried appetizers, and excel- 
lent chutneys and pickles. Informal and 
already popular with a young crowd. 
(2/90) 
Taj Mahal at Kenmore, 484 
Comm Ave, Boston, 247-8181 or 247- 
7266. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Access down seven 
steps from sidewalk level. $4-$13. 

The great marinated beef kebabs and 
the rest of the Middle East menu linger 
on from the Oasis at Kenmore and even 
contribute to the mixed-tandoori platter. 
The Indian staff shows a subtle hand 
with rich, spicy North Indian stews and 
fried appetizers. All the two cuisines 
have in common is that this restaurant 
does both well and prices them tempt- 
ingly. (6/90) 


ITALIAN 

Sfuzzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. and Thurs.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. -Full bar. Street-level access to 
most tables via garage and elevator to 
mall; one full flight below street level 
from Boylston St. Free parking under the 
mall or valet parking, $3. $12-$19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North 
Italian restaurant set in a dismal grotto. 
Feast on grilled asparagus and portabella 
mushrooms, grilled red snapper with 
lemon-caper Vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, lob- 
ster salad, and decent pasta, too. (3/90) 


JAPANESE /KOREAN 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cam- 
bridge, 577-9595. Mon.-Thurs, noon- 
9:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat..noon-10 p,m:; 
Sunday noon-8 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $4-$8. mee 

Genuine’ Japanese noodle house with 
a simple, -effective-menu. Superb appe- 


tizers, and three kinds of homemade. - 


noodles with a variety of toppings. I 
loved all the noodles and recommend 
fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. (7/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 
izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
8:30 p.m. and Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up one 
step from sidewalk level. $3-$6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in 

a somewhat bland Puerto Rican style. A 
big case of fried savories for the nostal- 
gic. Some dishes and drinks from 
Jamaica and the Dominican Republic as 
well as Puerto Rico. (5/90) 
Kereem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., Water- 
town, 926-1867. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-9 
p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m., and Sun. 8 a.m.- 
1 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $5-$7. 

Cheap and delectable. Also authenti- 

cally homemade. No atmosphere, but 
you may never lift your face from out- 
standing platters of felafel, kibbeh, 
humous, marinated kebabs, and a pow- 
erful sautéed chicken, (2/90) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St., Chelsea, 
884-4349. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Up one step 
from sidewalk level. $5-$10. 

Mild flavored meat and potatoes (and 
seafood), and incredibly generous for 
the price. Repeat after me: steak, fried 
fish, enormous bowls of soup, tostones, 
plato montanero, chorizo sausage, and 
excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 

The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.-Sat. 5:30-11 
MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom 
ip one bump from si 
of delighttul and 


too spi y 


FIVE 


& DINE 


Cecil’s on South Street 


hile the Blue Diner and the Loading Zone have made it 
W chic to dine in the South Street artists’ district, Cecil’s on 

South Street has been a low-key dining mainstay in that 
neighborhood for years. And unlike its pricier counterparts, there 
are plenty of cheap-o choices, from salads to sandwiches. That 
makes Cecil’s worth checking out for lunch, if you work down- 
town, or before the theater — as long as you don’t mind sneaking 
around the Combat Zone to get there. 

You could dismiss it as just another fern bar, but Cecil’s has a 
well-worn feel that lacks the self-consciousness of, say, a Newbury 
Street singles joint. This is a charming and comfortable space, with 
wide plate-glass windows that look out on a busy sidewalk scene, 
making it a nice place to nurse a Watneys and people-watch. From 
the outside, you’d never guess that the main dining area is so large; 
its tall, exposed-brick walls are home to a rotating gallery of work 


by local artists. 


On a recent visit, we started simply, choosing a bow! of tortilla 
chips with salsa ($2.95). The chips were light and plentiful, and the 
salsa was chunky, if a bit on the mild side. Our entrees followed at 
a reasonable interval, in spite of the full house. The menu boasts a 
number of reasonably priced Mexican dishes, including standard 
items like chimichangas and more adventurous choices like ropa 
viejo, both $6.50. But we opted for the chicken enchilada ($6.50), 
which was a very large, very tasty version of the traditional meal, 
accompanied by rice and a serving of spicy refried beans. The reg- 
ular sandwiches, all made with whole-grain bread, are another 
good bet, but we took a stab at a non-menu special and tried the 
corned-beef platter ($5.75). The cole slaw was a bit runny, and the 
French fries were limp, but the sandwich itself, packed with lean, 
pink meat and made with fresh rye bread, made up for the disap- 


pointing side dishes. 


Cecil’s on South Street, located at 129 South Street, is open Mon- 
day through Thursday from 7 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., Friday from 7 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and Saturday from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Call 


542-5108. 


(mostly) delights. Exotic flavors run 
through trimmings like the corn breads 
with caraway, rice and beans with 
coconut milk, and fried plantains. I also 
maximally recommend the clear-broth 
Grenada conch chowder, anything 
“jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. (4/90) 


Tijuana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- . 


7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine 
(Chelsea only). Both locations up one 
step from sidewalk level. $7-$13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clien- 
tele. Try the funkier and Southerner dish- 


es such as jalisco tamale, puerco adoba-" 


do, molotitos, or the no-spice fried dish- 
es like pollo a la tijuana done up in corn 
flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a little 
more savor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they’re a trip. (8/89) 


LUXURY 

Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Sq., 
Boston, 426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. $16-$24 (ac). 

Ultra-trendy yet informal and frank in 
its love of fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. 
The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover ver- 
sions, but it’s all tremendous fun. Don’t 
be overawed, be happy. (9/89) 
Veronique, Longwood Towers, 20 
Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. Tues.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4- 
10 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Wheelchair accessible via garage and 
lobby. Validated parking, two hours 
free. $10-$17. 

Beautiful room in a mock-Tudor cas- 
tle with old-fashioned classic French 
food, but done in a style of geriatric 
blandness. Good wine list and simpler 
dishes will get you through to dessert, 
where there is a good selection. (7/90) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Botolph’s on Tremonf?, 569 Tre- 
mont St., South End, Boston, 424-8597 

iily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa 

er and wine. Access up a [few step 
t level. $6-$13 


\ 90s grazeteria —- entrees are held 


— Timothy Gower 


down to pastas and grilled pizzas so 
appetizers can. go wild and«crazy. 
Addictive focaccia bread, fine fried cala- 
mari, sweet-potato fries. Italian flavors 
keep things focused. (8/90) 

Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and 
Wed.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 
p.m.; Tues. 7:30 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access over two bumps from sidewalk 


~ devel. $7-$11 Gunch $3-$5). 


Headquarters for the fringes of 

Jamaica Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. 
Nine motley tables of bliss for fans of 
near-vegetarian cuisine. Some of the din- 
ner items, such as the “jumping shrimp” 
appetizer, are as elegant as any in town. 
Entrees like Thai chicken are funky but 
filling. Lunches, such as the holdover 
“Blackbird sandwich,” and the home- 
made desserts are the real treats, as are 
the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Le Grand Café, 651 Boylston St., 
Boston, 437-6400. Mon. 8 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Tues.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
8 a.m.-midnight, and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
MCG, Visa. Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level 
access with bathroom down one full 
flight of stairs. $6-$9. 

Sound salads, honest soups, straight 
sandwiches, several kinds of roast 
chicken, and huge desserts. Despite the 
French decor, the taste is American. Try 
the peppery fried calamari, grilled-egg- 
plant pizza (with real pesto under- 
neath), and anything chocolate. (8/90) 
The Loading Zone, 150 Kneeland 
St., Boston Leather District, 695-0087. 
Daily 8 a.m-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Ramped access. $10-$14. 

Talk about frame-breakers, you’re 
down by South Station, you go into this 
late-’70s industrial-style magazine-layout 
room, then your table is a work of art 
under glass, and the food is Southern 
barbecue. Some of it — salads, ribs, 
okra popcorn, hush puppies, pulled 
pork — is first rate, if not perfectly 
authentic. (8/90) 
¥.5.’s Taqueria, 690a Washington 
St., Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. 
Sidewalk-level access. $2-$5. 

Slightly yuppified, take-out version of 
a Mexican fast-food stand, with most of 
the spirit and corn/chile flavors but per 
haps too little grease. I thought the 


machaca (beef and egg) 


(chopped pork) were the most Mexi- 


can-tasting of the seven fillings. Where 
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something misses, it’s mostly because 
the ingredients are too good. Don’t skip 
the soups. (5/90) 

Water Café, 560 Tremont St., 
Boston, 350-8915. Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m., and Sat. 9 a.m.-3 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Access down four steps and up one 
bump from sidewalk level. $9. 

A changing menu with some weak 

spots, but the hits — pizzette, crab 
cakes, seafood-cum-pasta, desserts amid 
decaf cappuccino — are as good as ver- 
sions costing twice the price downtown. 
Superbly priced for semi-boho quarter. 
Wear your beret. (8/90) 
Zuma, 7 North Market St., Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Wheelchair access via 
elevator only. $4-$15. 

Rather good tropical-beach food, in a 
rather awful mock-adobe-deco setting. 
Hearty soups, novel salads, basic grilled 
entrees with innovative side dishes, 
excellent pasta platters. Don’t graze, dig 
right in. Fancy beers appropriate to the 
food. (5/90) 


OTHER 

The Grille at 1700, 1700 Beacon 
St., Brookline, 277-3400. Tues.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk-level access 
but up two steps to most tables. Side- 
walk café tables at lunch. $6-$13. 

I’m recommending the Greek dishes 
here, such as fried calamari, various 
kebabs, and moussaka. Also broiled 
bluefish and a nice, oversize line of 
burgers. (8/90) 


SEAFOOD 

Sharky’s Seafood Restaurant, 
1 Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695- 
1229. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level 
access. Valet parking. Reservations 
accepted. $9-$15. 

Sharky’s is at its best with fried cala- 
mari, grilled shrimp, fish likewise, and al 
dente pasta. Some people won't be 
happy until you can get fried squid on 
every street corner in Greater Boston, 
and I am one of those people. (5/90) 
White Dove Seafood Restau- 
rant, 410 Providence Highway, Ded- 
ham, 326-1553. Tues.-Thurs. 4-10 p.m.; 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; 
Sun. 4-9 p.m. MC, Visa. Full bar. Access 
two steps up from sidewalk level. Park- 
ing lot on Washington St. off the rotary. 
$6-$11. 

Another recession dividend — cheap, 
generous, hyphenated-ethnic roadhous- 
es like those that provided what dining- 
out fun we had in the ’50s. This one 
offers an expanding menu of simply 
fried or broiled seafood, loss-leader lob- 
sters, and some standard Italian fare. 
The ethnicity is Greek. (5/90) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards: No liquor. Access 
up three steps from sidewalk level. $3-$5. 

Superb specialist isi noodle soups, 
beef- or chicken-based, with’a variety of 
mix-ins. Also a line of drinks and 
desserts, and some, like “avocado juice” 
(actually a luscious milk shake), that are 
both. Small, homy, clean place serving 
food like mama used to make, if your 
mama was Vietnamese: (9/89) 
Singha House, 1105 Mass Ave 
(below street level), Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-3 p.m. and 5-10‘p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. $6-$13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a 

menu with well-made Thai dishes such 
as a definitive satay and a crunchy-fiery 
Penang duck. Try fried rice with taro 
root as a variation on your usual pad 
thai. Notably generous with shrimp and 
cautious with grease, two excellent 
signs. (5/89) 
Thai Classic, 92 Harvard St., Brook- 
line, 731-3239. Sun.-Thurs. noon-3 p.m. 
and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. and 5- 
10:30 p.m.; and Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Street-level access. 
Private parking lot. Lunch $4-$6, dinner 
$6-$12. 

Not a classic, but a reliable Thai 
restaurant that does a lot of things well, 
focusing on seafood. Don’t miss the 
satay, tod mun, curries laced with 
coconut milk, fish choo chee, or Phuket 
lobster. (7/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you have had a bad experience 

with one of the restaurants listed, let 

us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston | 
Phoenix, 726 Brookline Avenue 
| Boston 02215 
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THE 


PUZZLE by Don Rubin 


Adjust the picture, and tell us who is on the air. 





SHOSHSSSHSSSHSSHSSSHSSSESSHSHSHSHSSSHSHSSHSESSHESHESHSSHSSEESESHESESETESEEEEE 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #753, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, April 12. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 

Address 

City/Zip 

T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 


Solution #751 


Are you all taking Japanese lessons, or what? Too many 
responses to count, the vast majority of them correct. Anyway, 
top to bottom, these are the solutions to “Oh, Godzilla,” 
followed by a few of our favorites. 


19, 30, 8, 2, 3, 16, 27, 20, 28, 18, 26, 4, 13, 12, 14, 11, 10, 15, 
23, 24, 17, 6, 5, 25, 1, 29, 21, 7, 9, 22. 


Daaburu Kurachi 
(“Double Clutch”); Kurizaki 
Sandaa Roodo (“Crazy 
Thunder Road”); Misuta, 
Misesu, Misu Ronrii (“Mr., 
Mrs., Miss Lonely”); Buruu 
Kurisumasu (“Blue 
Christmas”); Ore wa Inaka 
No Puresurii (“I'm the 
Country Presley”). No 
kidding, we didn’t make 
these up. 





T-shirts to the following: 


1) Michael Robson, Brighton 
2) William O’Connell, Worcester 
3) Melody Scheiner, Jamaica Plain 
4) Karen Pierce, Brookline 
5) N. Raymond, North Cambridge 
6) Repose Gang, Boston 
7) Kirsten Chervinsky, Somerville 
8) David B. Morris, Framingham 
9) Alex G. Bell, Boston 

10) Merrill Kaitz, Wakefield 





#753 
Horizontal hold 





7 DAYS A WEEK 


COPYING MULTI COLOR & COLOR LASER MR BIG™ 
* High speed, high quality copying BLACK OFFSET COPIES GIANT COPIES 
* 9900 and Kodak copies PRINTING © Canon color laser copies to © Copies, to 3 ft. « 25 ft 
Zoom lens enlarges & reduces scabies wanes 11 in. x 17in Enlarged and reduced 
; « z . pamphlets, 
© GBC and Velo binding envelopes. resumes, carbonless forms © Color laser overhead transparencies Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© 7 days a week, while you wait © Typesetting to Be « 11 © While you wait service 
FAX SERVICE © Photostats © Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and © Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
" © Folding, collating, cutting. bindi eo work preciesly 
Send and receive worldwide ; , : ng © From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 
© Instant offset printing 3-D objects : 
* Enlargements and reductions “CA LL THE COPS” 

BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
815 Boyiston Street 267-9267 260 Washington Street (near School St.) 367-3370 
(oppesite Prudential) Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 85 Franklin Street (near Filene's) 451-0233 
Saturday 8:30-6 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
601 Boyiston Street 267-7448 Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 230 Congress Street (at High Street) 451-1566 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
Saturday 8:30-5 One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 

155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 451-1590 
BROOKLINE Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 One international Place 330-8880 


(Coolidge Corner) Monday-Friday 8-6 


Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 

Saturday8.30-6 CHESTNUT HILL 
Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 

See our ad in the (opposite Star Market) 

NYNEX Yellow Pages Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5 








~~ LOPY COP 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 
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LIQUIDATORS 


GrandseConsoles 
Spinetse Uprights 


PIANOS BOUGHT? SOLD» 
REBUILT* MOVED*RENTED» 


REFINISHED 


J.D. FURST 


PIANO LIQUIDATORS 
185 COREY RD. BROOKLINE 
(617) 738-0044 








Bring it all home with the IBM’ PS/T: 


Welcome the IBM PS/1 into your home. 

It’s a new kind of personal computer that gives 
you the power to do office work at home...plus 
the ease-of-use to make it a valuable tool for 
everyone in your family. All at a price that’s right 
in your neighborhood. 

The PS/]1 is a great value, because it comes 
with popular options already included. You get a 
high-resolution VGA Photo Graphic™ display, an 
IBM Selectric Touch™ keyboard, a mouse and a 
built-in modem. Plus you get IBM DOS and 
Microsoft® Works, the best-selling integrated 
software package — a word processing, spread- 
sheet, communications and database program. 
You also get, at no extra charge, three months of 
the PRODIGY™ service for home shopping, 


banking, travel arrangements and more.* And, 


ACS 


a free trial period of Promenade® PS/1’s 
exclusive home education service. 

The PS/1 is easy for your whole family to 
use. Its built-in tutorial will even teach you how. 
Then you can do everything from writing letters 
to handling budgets. And if you get stuck, you 
can get ““HELP”’ with a click of the mouse. 

The PS/1 can be easily expanded, so it'll 
grow. as your family’s computing needs change. 
And you’ll find the easy-to-use letter-quality IBM 
PS/1 printer a perfect addition. 

Stop in today to learn more about the 
computer that brings it all home — the new 
IBM PS/1. You’ll want to bring it home, too. 


Bring it all home 
with PS/1. 


1 Newton Place, 299 Washington Street, 
Newton, MA 02158-1612, (617) 965-8970 


COMPUTER CENTER 


® IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 

™PS/1, Photo Graphic and Selectric Touch are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. 

® Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. | *“PRODIGY is a registered service mark and trademark of the Prodigy Services Company. 
® Promenade is a registered service mark of Quantum Computer Services, Inc. 

*PRODIGY and the support system are available only in the 48 states. Phone charges may apply. 
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DAYS 


WEEK 


by Gary Susman 


FILM, Albert Brooks stars as a 
recently deceased man who must 
prove he’s worthy to go to 
Heaven in Defending Your Life 
(Cheri, Harvard Square, suburbs), 
which he wrote and directed and 
which also stars Meryl Streep and 
Rip Torn. The hit French thriller 
La Femme Nikita (Nickelodeon) 
follows a street punk turned gov- 
ernment assassin. Luc (The Big 
Blue) Besson directs. Kim 


Basinger and Alec Baldwin star in’ | 
the Neil Simon-scripted romantic « -} 


- PERFORMANCE. The Lowell 


comedy The Marrying Man 


(Cheri, Fresh Pond, suburbs). The: 


Holocaust documentary Lodz 
Ghetto comes to the Coolidge 
Corner, and the Somerville 
Theatre plays host to the 199% ver= 
sion of The Best of the Festival 


HOT TIX 


For those of yau who like to plan 
ahead — and sometimes it’s neces- 
sary if you're going to get the seats - 
you want — here are some events 
you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by 
calling the numbers below; you may 
also be able to obtain tickets from 
the various agencies around town 
(remember that they charge a han- 
dling fee). Just don't say we didn't 
warn you. 


Boston Ballet presents “The 
Balanchine Legacy,” through: April 
14 at the Wang Center: call 931- 
2000. 

5 The Lyric Stage presents Jeremiah 
Kissel in Eric Bogosian's Drinking 
in America, through April 14: call 
742-8703. 

“Robert Wilson’s Vision,” through 
April 21 at the Museum of Fine Arts: 
call 267-9300. 

Oscar Shumsky, April 5 at Jordan 
Hall: call 536-2412. 

The Pet Shop Boys, April 11 at the 
Orpheum: cali 931-2000. 

Roger McGuinn, April 12 at the 
Berklee Performance Center: call 
931-2000. 

The Neville Brothers, April 14 at 
Citi: call 931-2000. 

The Boston Phoenix's Third Annual 
Best Music Poll concert, featuring 
iggy Pop, Happy Mondays, Jesus 
Jones, Soho, April 17 at the 
Orpheum: call 931-2000. 

The Earth Day 1991 Concert, April 
20 at Foxboro Stadium, featuring 
Billy Bragg, the Indigo Girls, 
Queen Latifah, Ziggy Marley, 
Rosanne Cash, 10,000 Maniacs, 
Jackson Browne, Bruce 
Cockburn, Willie Nelson, Bruce 
Hornsby and the Range, and oth- 
ers: call (800) 382-8080. 

Redd Kross, April 21 at the 
Paradise: call 254-2052. 

Pigface, April 29 at Manray: call 
931-2000. 

Jane’s Addiction, April 30 at the 
Wallace Civic Center in Fitchburg: 
call 720-3434. 

Chris Isaak, May 12 at the 
Orpheum: call 931-2000. 


a Handel program culminating in 
the ballet Terpsicbore (The pro- 
gram also includes the Concerti 
Grossi Opus 6 Nos. 1 and 6, and 
the cantata 7ra le fiamme). It’s 
given tonight and Sunday, April 7, 
at 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets are $15 
to $35; call (800) 382-8080. 
Sunday’s performance is one of 
the kickoff events of the Boston 


which is seven days (April 7-to 13) 
of discount-admission shows by 
local performers, with the pro- 
ceeds benefitting ARTS/Boston. 


Institute’s “Legends Alive!”, series . , 
of “intriguing historical re-cte- 
ations of America’s famous men 
and women of politics, arts, and 


the humanities” opens with Laurie - 


Jamés’s one-woman show about: ° 
Margaret Fuller. James has writ- _ 
ten two books on Fuller, the 19th- 
century Transcendentalist.author, 
proto-feminist, and friend of 
Thoreau and Emerson. She brings 
Fuller to life tonight and tomor- 
row at 8 p.m. at the Old South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington 
Street, Boston. It’s free; call 482- 


| 6439. 


DANCE. The two-year-old com- 
pany Ariel, A Dance Theatre 
makes its fourth local appearance 
in “Southern Exposure,” an 
evening of new theater and jazz- 
scored dance works. The program 
runs today through Sunday, April 
7, at Boston University’s Sargent 
Dance Studio, University Road, 
Boston. Tonight’s show begins at 
8 p.m. Tickets are $8 to $10; call 
628-3114. 


O 


SOIREE. This year marks the 
15th Annual Artists’ Ball, and the 
costume theme is “Stars and 
Creatures from Hollywood's 
Double Features.” There will be 
prizes for best costume, though, 
as at Rocky Horror, dressing as 
your favorite fiend is optional. 
There will also be gourmet food 
and swing music by Herb’s Heard. 
It begins at 8 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for the Arts’ Cyclorama, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $10 to $25, with pro- 
ceeds going to benefit United 
South End Artists. Call 338-2288. 
“A Gala Spring Evening” is a 
benefit for the Museum of the 
National Center of Afro-American 
Artists. On hand will be the Billy 
Skinner Double Jazz Quartet 
and dance troupe Marla Blakey’s 
Colored Girl Productions. 
There will also be a raffle of origi- 


PETE WISHNOK/LAURA KNOTT DANCE COMPANY 


FRIDAY: Water, food, dirt, the sun — hell, everything has been found to cause 
our bodies to rot prematurely, so why don’t we throw in the old towel right 
now? From this litany of warnings the Laura Knott Dance Company has gar- 
nered a new work, Biohazard. As with most of Knott’s work, the piece exam- 
ines the interplay between art and science, a focus that reflects Knott’s aca- 
demic background at MIT. Knott, incidentally, recently won a Choreographer’s 
Fellowship from the National Endowment for the Arts. The company performs 
Biobazard tonight and tomorrow night at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts — 
Center. Call 577-1400. a ng 


FRIDAY: Gregory Hines is best known for his tapping, acting, and singing tal- 
ents, but tonight his skill behind the lectern is put to the test. Hines is the fea- 
tured speaker of the 1991 Abramowitz Memorial Lecture at 8 p.m. in MIT’s 
Kresge Auditorium. In addition to appearing in the films The Cotton Club, 
White Nights, Tap, Running Scared, and the soon-to-be released Rage in 
Harlem, Hines has been nominated for three Tony Awards for Broadway pro- 
| ductions. It’s free; call 253-2877 for more information. 
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nal artworks and signed posters 
by artists whose works have been 
displayed at the Museum. It starts 
at 9 p.m. at the Museum, 300 
Walnut Avenue, Roxbury. Tickets 
are $25; call 868-6636. 
ART. The physical and spiritual 
pilgrimages of pious Muslims are 
depicted in paintings, pho- 
tographs, and other objets dart in 
“Saints, Shrines, and 

»” an exhibit opening 
today at Harvard’s Sackler 
Museum, 485 Broadway, 
Cambridge. It runs through June 
9. Admission is $2.50 to $4; call 
495-2397. 


F 
[SUNDAY 


MUSIC, The Jazz Composers 
Alliance Orchestra have lately 
been bringing their act from the 
concert hall to the club stage. 
Tonight they’re at Ryles, perform- 
ing original compositions as well 
as the stunning arrangements of 
Billy Strayhorn compositions they 
premiered a few weeks ago. Ryles 
is located at 212 Hampshire Street, 
Cambridge; call 876-9330. 
Brazilian jazz/pop giant Milton 
Nascimento sings of environ- 
mental issues on his current 
album, 7xai. To support the 
album and taise environmental 
awareness, Nascimento is touring 
with a stage Set that includes 
video screens to display footage 
of his treks through his home- 
land’s rain forests, showing the 
destruction facing both the forests 
and the indigenous peoples living 


there. The multi-media show 
comes to the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass 
Ave, Boston, at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
are $19.50; call 931-2000. 
SALON. In 1984, the first 
“Voices of Dignity” reading was 
held to benefit famine victims in 
Ethiopia. Seven years later, the 
hungry are still with us, as is 
“Voices of Dignity,” which for the 
first time will feature writers from 
other lands. Chinese dissident 
poet Bei Dao and Chilean poet 
Cecilia Vicuiia will join 
American poet Robert Creeley in 
reading their works at 7:30 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Kirkland and 
Quincy Streets, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $4 to $8 ($15 includes 
admission to a post-reading 
reception with the poets). 
Proceeds benefit Oxfam America; 
call 482-1211, extension 453 or 
488. 

SWEETS. Chocolate fools 
should be in heaven at 
“Chocolate Fools Day,” a taste- 
sampling orgy of all things choco- 
late provided by 30 local vendors. 
You can compare your judgment 
to that of such celebrity tasters as 
WFNX’s Henry Santoro and Ben 
Strohecker of Harbor Sweets, in 
categories ranging from “Baked 
by Popular Demand” (for cakes 
and candies) to “Molé Olé” (for 
meat and chicken dishes with 
chocolate sauces). The event 
begins at 1 p.m. in the ballroom 
of the Charles Hotel, Harvard 
Square. Tickets are $12 to $15, 
with proceeds benefitting the 
Cambridge Performance Project, 
an organization providing 
Cambridge children with perform- 
ing-arts classes. Call 661-5865. 


THE WEEK 


e} 
[MONDAY 


FILM. Not only was it a con- 
tender; it, was one of the biggest 
winners of all time. Elia Kazan’s 
On the. Waterfront (1954) 
walked away with eight Oscars, 
including Best Picture. Marlon 
Brando is unforgettable and often 
imitated as Terry Malloy, lumpen 
enforcer of Johnny Friendly’s (Lee 


J. Cobb) waterfront gang. He'sees - 


the errors of his ways after getting 
love from Eva Marie Saint and reli- 


ee 


gion from Father Karl Malden. At 
times it's more corn sthan gritty, 
but the power of the perfor- 
mances prevail even though the 


rows dated. At the 
pee iae cay? Copley 


Square, Boston.. Call’$36-5400, 
extension 317. | 

MUSIC. Viva College Radio! 
Emerson .Gollege’s WERS-FM 
has a different attitude toward 
fundraising.-Instead of doing the 
usual non-commercial pitch 
between spinning discs,.the sta- 
tion schedules a week of live 
studio concerts covering 
everything from folk to blues, 
rock, jazz, and, this year, a 16- 
Continued on page 4. 
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FRIDAY: This year’s “Best of the Festival of Animation” opens tonight at the 
Somerville Theatre, where it runs through April 25. Highlights include a visit. 
tonight and tomorrow by Canadian animator Derek Lamb, who presents his 
1980 Oscar-winner “Every Child,” as well as screenings of the ’89 Oscar-winner 

“Balance,” and Nick Park’s “Grand Day Out,” which was just nominated this 
year. As always, it’s presented by Mellow Madness Productions; call 625- $700. 
(In photo: Danny Antonucci’s “Lupo the Butcher.”) 
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FRIDAY: Jimmy Tingle used to be known as sort of a Joe Sixpack comic, spe- 
cializing in boisterous blue-collar harangues. He might still qualify as just an 
average dude, but that doesn’t mean he’s a mediocre comic —.in fact, he’s won 
accolades from as far away as London for his terse political satire. He’s aban- 
doned the comedy-club scene for the next four weekends to present his one- 
man show The Education of an American Comic at the Main Stage at the 


Charles Playhouse. Call 542-8511 or 423-4179. 


x 
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Continued from page 3 

piece steel-drum band. 
Performers will include Niteklub 
(11 p.m. to 2 a.m.) rockers like 
Dogzilla, Seka, and the Voodoo 
Dolls; Jazz Oasis (11 a.m. to 2 
p.m.) mainstreamers and avant- 
garders like Cercie Miller, Planet 
X, and Human Feel; and folkies 
like Martin Sexton, Vance 
Gilbert, and Bill Morrissey. 
Proceeds from the fundraiser go 
toward upgrading studio facili- 
ties. Call 578-8828 for more 
information. 

The Work are a politically 
charged punk band founded by 
composer Tim Hodgkinson (ex- 
Henry Cow). They pursue the 
self-generative concept of bands 
like the Mekons — producing 
their own records and teaching 
themselves to play new instru- 
ments. After spending the ’80s in 
apparent hibernation, they’re 
back with a new album, Rubber 
Cage, and their first-ever US tour. 
It’s as close as you can get nowa- 
days to the galvanizing energy of 
the original Clash. They play 
tonight at 9 p.m., with local band 
Debris, at the Middle East 
Restaurant, 472 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge. Call 354- 
8238. 

Conductor-violinist Pinchas 
Zukerman and the English 
Chamber Orchestra mark their 
first joint appearance in Boston 
since 1974, in a concert featuring 
works by Haydn, Bach, Elgar, 
and Mozart. Another Phoenix 
25th Anniversary Celebration of 
the Arts Week event, it begins at 
8 p.m. in Symphony Hall. 
Tickets are $12.50 to $28; call 
266-1492. 

Singer and Hub music authority 
Peter Wolf has compared local 
punk pioneer Willie Alexander 
and His Persistence of 
Memory Orchestra, Alexander's 
new band, to the likes of 
Thelonious Monk, the 
Replacements, Iggy Pop, Captain 
Beefheart, Jack Kerouac, and Tom 
Waits. The band play at 9:30 and 
11 p.m. tonight at Charlie’s 
Tap/Green Street Grill, 280 Green 
Street, Central Square, Cambridge. 
Call 876-1655. 

THEATER. You've seen cur- 
mudgeonly playwright/actor 
Wallace Shawn vent his spleen at 
society in the scripts for such 
plays as Aunt Dan and Lemon 
and in cameo appearances in 
countless films. He brings his 
rage and the fondness for debate 
he displayed in the film My 
Dinner with Andre to his current 
opus, The Fever. The debate is 
internal in this Notes from 
Underground-like monologue 
set in a bathroom in a Third 
World flea-pit hotel. Shawn per- 
forms his Dostoyevskian screed 
tonight at 8 p.m. at the Agassiz 
Theatre, 10 Garden Street, 
Cambridge. Tickets are $8 to $10; 
call the Poets’ Theatre at 576- 
7638. 


9g 


THEATER. Gerard 
Alessandrini’s long-running paro- 
dic revue, Forbidden 
Broadway, isn’t going to be 
around much longer. You might 
as well catch the 1991 version — 
with its new barbs aimed at 
Robert Morse, Kathleen Turner, 
and Andrew Lloyd Webber — 
tonight, with tickets available at 
half-price, as part of the 
Phoenix's 25th Anniversary 
Celebration of the Arts Week. It’s 
at the Terrace Room at the Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, 
Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $12.50; call 357-8384. 
If you missed the national tour 
of A Chorus Line as it danced 
through Boston a week ago, you 
can still catch it in Providence, 
today through April 14. It kicks off 
tonight at 8 p.m. at the Providence 
Performing Arts Center, 220 
Weybosset Street. Tickets are 








$19.50 to $35.50; call (401) 421- 
2997. 
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FILM. For most people, the 
Gulf War was little more than an 
unusually intense TV mini- 
series; we didn’t get to see up 
close and personal how 
unhealthy such carnage is for 
children and other living things. 
Few films are as harrowing in 
that regard as René Clément’s 
Forbidden Games (1952). An 
11-year-old girl (Brigitte Fossey) 
mutely witnesses her parents’ 
casual death in an air raid dur- 
ing the fall of France. Adopted 
by a rural family, she anda 
playmate devise rituals to 
accommodate death. Clément’s 
parable probes the heart of a 
historical tragedy through the 
child’s magical and utterly vul- 
nerable point of view. At the 
Brookline Public Library, 361 
Washington Street, Brookline. 
Call 730-2368. 


Ll 


MUSIC. Carol Sloane is one 
of the most respected jazz vocal- 
ists in town. Tonight she begins a 
three-night stay at Scullers with 
her trio, pianist Norman 
Simmons, bassist John 
Lockwood, and drummer Akira 
Tana. Shows are at 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m. Scullers is in the Guest 
Quarters Suite Hotel, 400 Soldiers 
Field Road, Boston. Call 783- 
0811. 

Tonight singer/songwriter 
Mary Chapin Carpenter returns 
to Cambridge for the first time 
since her Grammy nomination 
(for the single “Quittin’ Time”). 
Win, lose, or draw, her Shooting 
Straight in the Dark was one of 
the best albums of 1990. She’s at 
Nightstage for two shows, 7:30 
and 10:30 p.m. Nightstage is at 
823 Main Street, Cambridge. Call 
497-8200. 

THEATER. The film version of 
Driving Miss Daisy was billed as 
“the comedy that won a Pulitzer 
Prize,” as if that were an unheard- 
of event. Actually, star Jessica 
Tandy had already appeared in 
another Pulitzer Prize-winning 
comedy, The Gin Game. D.L. 
Coburn’s play about two seniors 
who develop a relationship over a 
rest-home card game, featuring 
Mary Klug and Niels Miller in the 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn roles, 
opens tonight at 8 p.m. at the 
New Repertory Theatre, 54 
Lincoln Street, Newton Highlands. 
Tickets are $12 to $18; call 332- 
1646. 
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MUSIC, In 1934, violinist 
Stephane Grappelli and gui- 
tarist Django Reinhardt joined 
forces to create one of the 
unique ensembles in jazz, the 
Quintet of the Hot Club of 
France. At 83, Grappelli is still 
going strong. Tonight he comes 
into the Charles Hotel Ballroom 
with his longtime bassist John 
Burr and the fine guitarist Bucky 
Pizzarelli. As a special treat, 
folk/jazz mandolinist David 
Grisman, who is appearing next 
door at the Regattabar with his 
quintet, is scheduled to sit in with 
the master for a few numbers. 
Both rooms are in the Charles 
Hotel, Harvard Square. Call 876- 
7777. 


(Michael Bloom, Carolyn Clay, 
Amy Finch, Jon Garelick, Peter 
Keough, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 
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SATURDAY: Ferron’s Phantom Center (Chameleon) was one of the most 
talked-about albums of 1990. The smoky intensity of its lyrics and the singer’s 
airy alto carried it beyond the cult of the folk circuit to the larger environs of 
the Opera House. Ferron returns tonight with three fellow Canadians who also 
have been making waves — Stephen Fearing, Connie Kaldor, and James 
Keelaghan — for a “Canadian Festival of Songwriters” at Sanders Theatre. The 
concert starts at 8:30 p.m. Call 661-1252. | 
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SUNDAY: One of the finest 
Eastern European films ever made, 
Andrzej Wajda’s Ashes and 
Diamonds (1958) is a stark, poetic 
meditation on the conflict between 
desire and duty, between romantic 
idealism and pragmatic necessity. 
The melancholy, charismatic 
Zbigniew Cybulski stars as a Polish 
freedom fighter with one final mis- 
sion to perform on the last day of 
World War II: to assassinate the 
town’s new communist commissar. 
Much soul-searching and some 
remarkable images result. 
Screened at the Sherman 
Auditorium, 775 Comm Ave, as part 
of Boston University’s “Avant- 
Garde Film Festival.” Call 353-3565. 
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JEFF THIEBAUTH 


WEDNESDAY: Over the past 10 years, composer Henry Threadgill has led 
some of the most forward-looking ensembles in jazz. A Threadgill composition 
is often a combination of free-jazz squalling and formal elegance with a strong 
undercurrent of New Orleans blues. Tonight Boston gets to see his latest sextet 
for the first time. Very Very Circus have a typically provocative Threadgill 
instrumentation; two tubas (Marcus Rohaus and Edwin Rodriguez), trombone 
(Curtis Fowlkes of the Jazz Passengers), guitar (Masujaa), and the leader’s saxo- 
phones and flutes. The band play two shows at Nightstage. Call 497-8200. 


. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


RNA, the new-music wing of Rhino Records, is booking one 
of the best “alternative music” line-ups to go on tour in 
some time: former X singer/songwriter Exene Cervenka, 
former Dream Syndicate frontman Steve Wynn, and the 
folk-rock duo of Clive Gregson and Christine Collister. The 
show takes place April 27 at the Paradise; call 254-2052. 
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LOIS GREENFIELD/DANCE UMBRELLA 


Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane & Co. present the Boston pre- 
miere of their controversial work Last Supper at Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, May 2 through 4 at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre. The piece uses Leonardo da Vinci’s painting and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s novel as its jump-off point to illu- 
minate issues such as AIDS, homophobia, racism, sexism, 
and censorship. Jones choreographs and directs; music is 
by celebrated jazz composer Julius Hemphill. Call (800) 
382-8080. (The company needs 39 people of all ages, eth- 
nic backgrounds, sexual preference, and body type to 
perform a final section of the dance. Auditions take place 
April 13 at Studio 109, Fine Arts Building, 855 Comm Ave, 
Boston. But don’t show up if you’re real modest — they’re 
looking for nude dancers. Call 492-7578.) 


It’s the industrial show from the blackest pits of 
hell. Pigface, a conglomeration of the world’s most 
ruthless eardrum shredders, are coming to town. 
The band’s line-up does shift, but we’ve been told 
that Martin Atkins (of Pil, Killing Joke), Bill Rieflin 
(Ministry, Revolting Cocks), Chris Connelly 
(Ministry, RevCo), Ogre (Skinny Puppy), Paul Raven 
(Killing Joke), and William Tucker (Ministry) will 
definitely be at upcoming shows. Other guys 
involved in Pigface recordings — there’s an EP 
called Spoon Breakfast and an upcoming LP, Gub — 
‘include Paul Barker (Ministry, RevCo, Lard), En Esch 
(KMFDM), David Yow (Jesus Lizard, Scratch Acid), 
Matt Schultz (A.T.G.), and the winsome Trent Reznor 
(of Nine Inch Nails). Don’t know who from this lat- 
ter group may crawl out of the woodwork when the 
Pigface bus skids into Cambridge for an evening of 
fun at Man Ray April 29; call 931-2000. 


NEXT WEEKEND 


Big Apple Circus 


he “Grandma Goes West” motif for last year’s Big Apple 

Circus gave free rein to horseplay. (And buffalo play — the 

Greatest Little Show on Earth came complete with a bison 
that got saddled up and ridden.) But artistic director Paul Binder 
opted for elegance this time, dubbing this year’s show “Ballerinas, 
Horses, and Clowns. . . the Golden Age” and 
thereby taking a leap back to the 1890s. “It’s 
our impressions of the Belle Epoque. The 
highest form of this style of circus took place in 
Europe at the turn of the century, or just before 
the turn of the century. The great image of the 
ballerina on horseback . . . and a variety of 
other acts all come from that period.” 

Buffalo notwithstanding, the Big Apple 
Circus has never really abandoned that Belle 
Epoque — artistic tradition is what the show’s 
all about, from its core-troupe horse and high- 
wire acts, acrobats, clowns, and original 
music, to its guest stars (this year’s line-up includes a Soviet aerial 
act, a balancing act from Portugal, a Swedish equestrienne, and 
elephants Anna May and Ned). “We re-pioneered the [one-ring] 
circus in America,” Binder says. “There were circuses like this at 
the turn of the century. Until the ’30s, there were wandering tour- 
ing shows, but nothing of this kind of theatrical quality. This form 
survived in Europe and died in this country when big commercial 
interests took over.” 


/ 


Clown Taso Stavrakis 


As for last year’s show, with its pungent whiff of the Old West, 


Binder points out, “It was a lot of fun. It was in stark contrast to 
what we're doing this year. That was the romping, knee-slapping, 
shit-kickin’ show. This is kind of the refined, delicate, carefully 
edged show.” 

But that refinement extends only so far, since Binder (once a 
performing clown, now ringmaster) has a keen sense for non- 
sense. At one point, just after a rather genteel equestrian act, out 
come a clown and three pigs. Says Binder, “The audience screams 

with delight. The curtain closes behind this 
wonderful horse act, and then it reopens and 
these three pigs come running out.” 
In all his years of running around the world 
looking for new talent, what's the strangest act 
Binder has seen? “One guy in Europe I saw at 
the Monte Carlo festival had alligators placed 
on ramps which went right up almost into the 
front row of the audience. They put it an alliga- 
tor on this incline and he was within two or 
three feet of people in the audience and he just 
lay there. I never asked, but I assume that an 
alligator really can’t climb uphill. 
“There aren't that many weird acts, it’s just people’s perception 
of what's entertaining. I'll tell you what, I was entertained by that 
alligator act. I never took my eyes off it. I figured if there was going 
to be a child in the first row eaten, I might as well be a witness.” 

The Big Apple Circus ts on the grounds of the Marine Industrial 
Park, off Northern Avenue in Boston, a short distance beyond last 
year’s site, from April 11 through May 12. Proceeds from ticket 
sales benefit the Children’s Museum; call 931-2000. 

— Amy Finch 


Goers Month 


April is Museum Goers Month, 
and this year’s theme is “Local 
Heroes.” The 27 participating 
Boston-area museums have pro- 
grammed special events — gallery 
talks, walking tours, and special 
exhibits — to honor such home- 
grown heroes as local artists, his- 
torical personages, and museum 
benefactors. 

The participating museums are 
the Art Complex Museum 
(Duxbury), the Charles River 
Museum of Industry (Waltham), 
the Children’s Museum, the 
Computer Museum, the Concord 
Museum, the Danforth Museum of 
Art (Framingham), the DeCordova 
Museum of Art (Lincoln), the 
Essex Institute (Salem), the 
Franklin Park Zoo, the Fuller 
Museum of Art (Brockton), the 
Garden in the Woods 
(Framingham), the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum, the Hull 
Lifesaving Museum, the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, the John F. 
Kennedy Library and Museum, the 
Museum of Fine Art, the Museum 
of Our National Heritage 
(Lexington), the Museum of 
Science, the Museum of 
Transportation (Brookline), the 
New England Sports Museum, the 
Old South Meeting House, the Old 
State House, Paul Revere’s House, 
the Peabody Museum of Salem, 
the Rose Art Museum (Waltham), 
the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, and the 
USS Constitution Museum 
(Charlestown). 

Most of these museums are also 
offering admission discounts from 
April 7 through 13 as part of the 
Boston Phoenix's 25th Anniversary 
Celebration of the Arts Week. 

Call the individual museums for 
more information. 


199]-’92 
H&H season 


Handel & Haydn Society artistic 
director Christopher Hogwood 
this week announced the chorus 
and orchestra’s concert schedule 
for the 1991-92 season. The 
group will play six concerts at 
Symphony Hail, four chamber 
dates at the Old South Church, 
and three summer performances 
at the Tremont Temple. 

The Symphony Hall series 
opens with a 200th-anniversary 
performance of Mozart’s Requiem 
(October 4 and 6). John Nelson, 
of the Opera Theater of St. Louis, 
will conduct the society’s 134th 
singing of Handel’s Messiah 
(December 6, 7, 8, 11, and 13). 
Other highlights include a con- 
cert-opera performance of 
Mozart’s La clemenza di Tito with 
the fledgeling Boston Opera 
Theater (January 15, 17, and 19) 
and a program called “Bach 
Variations” with the Modern Jazz 
Quartet (February 21 and 23). 

Call 266-3605 for ticket infor- 
mation. 


| 
| 
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rinking in America, acting in 

Boston — Jeremiah Kissel’s got the 

bottle to his lips. Just now the 32- 
year-old performer, who last year won the 
very first Otis Skinner Award for an out- 
standing Boston actor, is filling the sneak- 
ers of Eric Bogosian, as he smokes (not to 
mention guzzles and snorts) his way 
through the dazzlingly substance-abusive 
tour de force, Drinking in America, at the 
Lyric Stage through August 14. But you 
name the stations of the cross for a Boston 
actor, and Kissel’s passed through them — 
from improvisatory mead-hall mimesis at 
the Medieval Manor to playing all the male 
roles in Shear Madness. 

At least he played the Shear Madness 
roles one at a time. Ditto the Jester, Rogue, 
and Fool who worked (and waited on) the 
tables at the Manor. In Bogosian’s 1985 
performance-art work, Kissel channel-flips 
through 15 soused and swaggering, mach- 
ismo-leaking males in a single evening — 
most of them talking like Mamet while 
drinking like Williams. In so doing, he 
proves he’s not only a bravura, and re- 
markably energetic, actor but also a brave 
one. 

After all, Bogosian’s jittery lowlifes and 
high-rollers are so identified with him that 
encroaching on the territory might seem 
tantamount to grabbing Spalding Gray’s 
snorkel and swimming toward Cambodia. 
(Drinking in America begins with the per- 
former’s disarming offer to read a segment 
of his college journal before beginning the 
theater piece proper, and one wonders 
how many of the audience think the ensu- 
ing “trip” down memory lane is Kissel’s 
rather than Bogosian’s.) Besides, Kissel 
says he “can’t stand” monologues, won’t 
even do them for auditions. 

The actor does like a challenge, though. 
And when Nehemiah Persoff, who has 
performed Drinking in America in other 
locales, canceled his scheduled engage- 
ment at the Lyric, Kissel decided to look 
his fear of flying solo in the face. Not to 
mention his lack of on-stage familiarity 
with the second half of the 20th century: “I 
don’t think I’ve ever done anything written 
later than 1930,” says the actor who cut his 
thespian teeth at New York City’s West 
Side Rep, specializing in Shaw, Chekhov, 
Ibsen, and Wilde, and at the State Shake- 
spearean Theatre of Maine in Monmouth. 

Actually, Kissel exaggerates; he has 
appeared in plays by the contemporary 
likes of Harold Pinter (Betrayal, at the 
Merrimack Rep) and Alan Ayckbourn 
(house playwright at the Lyric). But even 
their articulately adulterous Brits are a far 
cry from the hustlers, derelicts, junkies, 
rockers, demagogues, and ceramic-tile- 
hawking lonely guys — all with their 
American dreams full of drugs, chips, and 
chippies — who inhabit the refuse-strewn 
Bogosian landscape. 

A somewhat beefier, less agitated 
Bogosian, Kissel propels himself through 
Drinking in America with the force of a 
Scud lurching toward the soft underbelly: 
of the maledom. Perhaps because the 
actor is so likable, even the most irre- 
deemable of Bogosian’s characters — such 
as Richie, the beer-swilling neanderthal 
who describes a fun night of drugs, drink- 





Dial toned 


Jeremiah Kissel: tippling at gin-mills at 15-to-one odds 


HEILA FERRINI 


Local anti-hero 


Jeremiah Kissel does Bogosian 


by Carolyn Clay 


ing, driving to endanger, wanton destruc- 
tion of property, terrorizing of the elderly, 
and learning to smell the flowers — come 
across as vulnerable. In fact, in Kissel’s 
hands, the one monologue that develops 
longueurs is that of the show’s most out- 
right-despicable character, a hate-monger- 
ing minister who, here, seems to be warm- 
ing his brimstone over a Bunsen burner. 

But if Kissel’s white-supremacist evan- 
gelist is more wily than smarmy, his pos- 
turing winos and junkies will break your 
heart — conjuring their fantasies of the 
limousine life while weaving on feet that 
must be nailed to the sidewalk; looking 
out of a heroin haze to tell us “life is a 
monkey on my back”; or explaining in 
Ratso Rizzo rat-a-tat, with a soupgon of 
Yiddish cheer, how life is a “fried-egg deal” 
in which one seldom lands sunny-side-up. 
And the collection’s centerpiece, Richie’s 
bark-o-laugh riff on Mr. Toad’s Wild Ride, 
is horrifying in its cocksure, cretinous hilar- 
ity (Richie describes the utterer of the 
remark, “Fuck the fuckin’ car, the car is 
fucked,” as a “fuckin’ wordmaster”). 

Kissel is not as adept as Bogosian at 
physically differentiating his characters, 
but, like the writer/performer, he’s an 
actor, not a mimic or a stand-up, inhabit- 
ing rather than sending up the mono- 
logues’ characters. And he uses his deep, 
resonant voice to advantage — even if he 
does go a little far in the direction of gar- 
gling the tile-salesman cowboy’s boastful, 
bashful entreaties of his hundred-dollar 


Revue offers lean TV cuisine 


by Ketura Persellin 


DON’T TOUCH THAT DIAL! 1991. Book 
and lyrics by Bob Katzen, Morgan 
White Jr., Alan Tolz, and Jon Aldrich. 
Music and vocal arrangements by J.T. 
Smith. Directed by Peter Kelley. 
Musical direction by Paul Katz. Set 
designed by Michael E. Downs. 
Lighting by James DeVeer. Costumes 
by Craig Sonnenberg. With Margaret 
Ann Brady, Valerie Bryce, James 
Flaherty, Bobby Pickett, Mark Wald- 
stein, and Dixie Weisman. At Nick’s, 
Stage 1, Thursdays, indefinitely. 


ick’s black-box theater makes you 
N= as if you were sitting inside 

the boob tube, not just looking at 
it — while some perverse mix-and-match 
version of TV’s greatest hits flashes before 
your eyes. That’s what the recently updat- 
ed Don’t Touch That Dial! is like, and if 
you like your television served straight up, 
don’t touch this show. 

The revue is held together by the chan- 
nel-surfing Couch Potato (erstwhile novel- 
ty-hit warbler Bobby “Monster Mash” 
Pickett), who sits, truly slob-like, on a sofa, 
transfixed by the tube and the omnipo- 


tence bestowed upon him by his remote 
control. In the opening number, the sofa 
spud gets carried away with the remote, 
bringing on a rush of all-too-familiar slo- 
gans and phrases — “ancient Chinese 
secret,” “nanu-nanu,” “He-e-ere’s Johnny,” 
and the like. The spoken medley, ren- 
dered prestissimo, is a dazzling feat, not 
unlike an eight-year-old’s split-second 
reciting of American presidents. And in the 
manner of the rest of the show, the intro- 
ductory pastiche functions like a scrap- 
book, evoking more than illuminating the 
medium’s history. But hey, that’s how tele- 
vision works — constantly referring out- 
side itself to gain meaning rather than 
breaking new ground. 

If Don’t Touch That Dial! provides a 
well-written and deftly executed nostalgia 
trip, it leaves much to the post-baby- 
boomer’s imagination. Spoofs of such 
antiques as Gilligan's Island, Perry Mason, 
All in the Family, and Maude take up 
most of the revue, so more-current 
programs are almost completely missing 
in action. Which is too bad, because 
the likes of thirtysomething or L.A. Law 
offer fertile ground for this kind of lumi- 


female hired hand (hired mouth, actually). 
It no doubt helps that Kissel has ap- 
proached the piece not as performance art 
but as a play — a dramatist’s rendering of 
a modern-American milieu spattered with 
moral and human residue. 

Bogosian may have gleaned a lot of this 
material hanging around New York street 
corners and all-night diners, but Kissel 
(who is directed at the Lyric by James L. 
Walker) approached it as if it were 
Shakespeare. “I’ve never been so word- 
perfect with a script. I worked extremely 
hard at learning not only every word but 
every punctuation mark — to not take 
pauses where he didn’t write them in.” 


Theater 


These people, after all, are Bogosian’s 
characters, and, according to Kissel, “if you 
make a choice that’s different from his, 
you're wrong.” 

Kissel admits, however, that he’s a text- 
oriented actor — something he attributes 
to having studied at New York’s Yeshiva 
College (between stints at Hunter and Iona 
College, in New Rochelle), where “we 
were taught that the texts were written by 
God and therefore inviolable.” Hey, if this 
guy was born and raised in the Bronx and 
matriculated no further from Times Square 
than Jersey, what’s he doing acting in 
Boston — like some chunk of coal that’s 
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emigrated from Newcastle? 

The actor always wanted to be one, he 
says — though he flirted with accounting. 
“But I was in a whopping car accident 
in high school, and I thought, ‘What the 
fuck? I almost died. Who cares if I make 
money?’ ” The route to Boston, on the 
other hand, was circuitous = through 
Maine. Kissel, who was doing the usual 
round of Off Off Broadway showcases 
while finishing school, auditioned in New 
York for the Equity-affiliated State Shake- 
spearean Theatre, where he proceeded to 
spend 10 summers. And it was a Mon- 
mouth production, which did a guest shot 
at the Lyric, that brought him our way. 

Kissel describes the aspiring New York 
actor’s life as “going from therapy to class 
to showcase, while praying that you get an 
agent.” In Boston, by contrast, “I was 
being offered work, so I stayed. There, I 
was waiting in line; here, I was learning 
how to act” — in such diverse venues as 
the touring Chamber Repertory Produc- 
tions and the stationary Lyric, Merrimack, 
New Rep, Nickerson, and Boston Theatre 
Project (in whose debut production of The 
Winter's Tale he played Leontes). Also, the 
actor says, sounding like some Bogosian- 
created hippie-head, he had “discovered 
the earth” beyond the asphalt in Maine 
and “really did not want to go back to New 
York City.” Environmentally speaking, 
Boston was “a compromise.” 

So, how does an actor make a living 
without going Hollywood, conquering 
Broadway, or, on the local level, becoming 
ARTistic? (Kissel explains that he has audi- 
tioned for the American Repertory Theatre 
and would relish doing so again but has 
written off the Huntington Theatre 
Company because “I didn’t think I was 
being reacted to seriously.”) 

There is, of course, Shear Madness, 
which the actor describes as “like going to 
a party” at which “five or six minutes of 


real theater” actually take place. There are 


industrial films, which were “great for a 
decade; Digital used to be everybody’s 
biggest client.” There are commercials, for 
clients as diverse as McDonald’s and 
MacWorld (not to mention a lot of local 
banks). And there are live trade shows, at 
which Kissel engages in such bizarre activ- 
ities as teaching (legit) drug salesmen to 
ply their trade. 

Of course, he acknowledges, “If I cared 
about money, or hearing, ‘Whoa, he’s a big 
deal,’ I’d have left.” There is always the 
feeling that “there’s only so far you can go” 
without going to Los Angeles (which Kissel 
and actress/wife Chloe Leamon are consid- 
ering) or New York. And there are the 
finances to juggle — robbing Peter to pay, 
or in at least one instance clothe, Paul. 

Kissel confirms the story that, yes, he 
did use the honorarium that came with the 
Otis Skinner Award to buy the snazzy jack- 
et in which he accepted the prize. “It was 
ridiculous,” he laughs. “I'll never do that 
again.” On the other hand, he may need 
the jacket when he presents this year’s 
award, as part of the Elliot Norton Awards 
ceremony in June. Or he could always sell 
it, to finance another bout of acting with 
his nose in the text instead of sniffing at 
his wallet. Q 


Flaherty match wits wit et and Nat. 


nous threshing. 

There is the occasional more-contempo- 
rary twist. A talk-show line-up includes 
Sally Jessy Rafael (with hilariously oversize 
red specs) on midget fortune tellers and 
Geraldo on “Masturbation: Fact or 
Friction?” Archie and Edith’s croaky rendi- 
tion of “Those were the gays” isn’t bad 
either — it follows their review of the “Gay 
TV” schedule, which includes “The Hung 
and the Breastless” and “Leave It — It’s 
Beaver.” And the damning “Eyewitless 


News Beat Center” is equally hard on all 
Boston's anchors, including the smooching 
Natalie and Chet. 

Still, even with its six singing actors’ 
strong voices and unbelievably adept cos- 
tume changes, not to mention their funny 
lines, the 90-minute revue leaves you feel- 
ing as you'd been eating a steady diet of 
marshmallows. Or perhaps it’s more like 
the beer any self-respecting remote-con- 
trol-armed couch potato throws back — 
less filling but tastes great, almost. Q 
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Wallace Shawn: Feverishly ringing doorbells like a traveling script salesman 


Catch The Fever 


Wallace Shawn’s latest work communicates the liberal’s disease 


by Bill Marx 


ot satisfied just having Dinner 

with André, playwright/actor 

Wallace Shawn originally wrote 
his latest stage piece to be delivered — 
perhaps for the author’s supper — in our 
living rooms. Entitled The Fever, it’s a 
monologue about a sybaritic middle-class 
citizen who feels guilty about the state of 
the world. But the idea came about 
because Shawn was disgruntled with the 
theater. He had been writing plays since 
1967 (Marie and Bruce, Aunt Dan and 
Lemon) but thought his career as a profes- 
sional playwright was “pitiful.” 

Initially conceived as a literary comman- 
do raid on the well-to-do, The Fever 
(which will be performed at the Agassiz 
Theatre in Cambridge, under the auspices 
of the Poets’ Theatre, on April 8) grew out 
of that frustration — Shawn wanted to ring 
doorbells like a traveling script salesman, 
thrusting his exploration of the moral and 
political guilt of a pampered age right into 
the consumers’ faces. “I pictured a piece 
that could have been done by almost any- 
body,” he says, “almost anywhere, but par- 
ticularly that you would go into the homes 
of the people the play is about and talk to 
them about themselves on an intimate 


basis. Of course, the performer should be 
a member of that community, a member of 
the privileged class speaking to other 
members of that class. I always pictured it 
would be done on a door-to-door basis.” 

Shawn is particularly irritated with audi- 
ences who don’t take his plays, and their 
social concerns, seriously. “Well, the frus- 
tration of theater,” he argues, “is that peo- 
ple who would call themselves theater 
lovers are a particular group of people 
who hate what I do or just aren’t interested 
in it. Let’s say I was terribly. interested in 
cars and I wrote and lectured about cars 
but could only, for some technical reason, 
give my lectures to train enthusiasts. 

“Another frustration of the theater is that 
anything you do is interpreted as a form of 
entertainment. I remember plays in the 
60s written by angry black writers and 
performed by genuinely angry black 
actors. They would shake their fists at the 
audience and scream, ‘You are pigs!’ 

“But then the reviews of the production 
would say, ‘I had a marvelous time at the 
theater, it was so exciting when they called 
us pigs.’ That’s why I thought I could only 
communicate to people by doing a play in 
their apartments.” Eventually the play- 


MARTHA SWOPE 


wright decided that a presentation on 
stage would be more intimate than a hud- 
dle around a coffee table, since a theater 
audience sit in the dark and “they feel 
more private” than they do in their well-lit 
living rooms. 

Still, by performing the monologue him- 
self, Shawn generated some stormy critical 
reactions. Not so much in London, where 
critics took .The Fevers portrait of a mem- 
ber of the leisure class freaking out in the 
face of Third World poverty and injustice 
as a challenge to the comfy lives of well- 
heeled theatergoers. But at New York’s 
Lincoln Center, where Shawn is currently 
performing the work, the play was seen as 
a primal printout of the playwright’s psy- 
che. 

“The resident theater figure of profound 
importance in the Boston area,” says 
Shawn, “and in the universe generally, 
Bob Brustein, thought that 7he Fever was 
not only a psychological portrait, but the 
confession of a pitiful author in the state of 
nervous collapse. He didn’t understand 
that the text can be interpreted as a person 
going through a strange psychological 
experience or that it can be seen as an 
attempt to communicate something from 
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one human being, the author, to other 
human beings, the audience.” 

Shawn does admit that doing The Fever 
for his hometown was asking for plenty of 
Freudian speculation. “The fact that I’m 
doing the play myself created some real 
problems in the United States. I was 
greedy, I wanted to do it myself, and I 
didn’t have the patience to have someone 
else learn it. 

“But I paid the price that people 
assumed it’s what Spalding Gray does, 
which you are led to believe is very auto- 
biographical. And because certain facts of 
my biography are known in New York 
City, by the sort of people who waste their 
time knowing these things, people actually 
brought to their interpretation of the play 
things they know about me. That turned 
out to lead to a lot of misreadings.” 

Shawn is eager that the Boston audience 
not come “thinking it’s about whether I am 
having a nervous breakdown.” (He feels 
that reading the recently published book 
version of The Fever will leave people with 
an entirely different impression of the 
text.) 

So what’s The Fever really about? Shawn 
doesn’t want the piece psychoanalyzed; 
neither does he want it dismissed as an 
exercise in yuppie breast-beating. “For 
example, the problem with the Nazis was 
not that they felt guilty about the murders,” 
he argues. “Their problem was that they 
were guilty of the murders. 

“In other words, some of the critics of 
The Fever have said, well, this speaker 
feels terribly guilty and the obvious solu- 
tion is some form of therapy or mineral 
baths. And that is not the issue I am rais- 
ing. They are ignoring the issue of whether 
the speaker is guilty of certain crimes, 
whether he committed them or not. And 
whether the speaker is confessing to cer- 
tain crimes and at the same time squealing 
on everybody else in the audience, turning 
them in as fellow criminals.” 

Still, Shawn leaves you with the nagging 
impression that he isn’t quite as distanced 
from The Fevers protagonist as he claims. 
At one point during the interview, he 
seemed to equate himself with the play’s 
angst-ridden speaker, who ends up facing 
the choice of either living with the nausea 
induced by his spoiled life or siding with 
Third World revolutionaries. “I am in the 
process of evolution myself. I start from 
the position of being the laziest, most self- 

indulgent, and most incredibly timid and 
square person imaginable — I made a 
whole movie about myself in My Dinner 
with André. Temperamentally, I am the 
complacent, bourgeois liberal God made 
me. 

“But sometimes there can be surprises, 
and I don’t know how I am going to end 
up. Maybe 10 years from now I'll be sip- 
ping sherry in a gentlemen’s club some- 
where in Boston, and I'll put down my 
copy of the Wall Street Journal and laugh 
at the piece I wrote in the early ’90s, 
when I was suffering from a bout of men- 
tal instability. Or I might be in the hills 
with the guerrillas, a machine gun in my 
hand and a knife in my teeth. You just 
don’t know, really.” Stay tuned. The Fever 
could be followed by My Revolution with 
Wally. QO 





Worth the troubles 


Ourselves Alone looks at Ireland’s women 


by Robin Dougherty 


OURSELVES ALONE, by Anne Devlin. 
Directed by Janine Brunell. Set designed 
by James Green. Lighting by AnnMarie 
Duggan. With Patrick Donnelly, Cath- 
erine Gibson, Jonathan Curlop, Michael 
McSheffrey, Chandra Pieragostini, 
Eileen Sullivan, Dick Rosenfeld, Blake 
Robbins, Richard J. McGoniagle, Paul J. 
Jackson, and Seth Kanor. At the Back 
Alley Theater, Thursdays through 


Sundays through April 6. 


or those not versed in contemporary 
Celtic jingoism, the title of Anne 


Devlin’s Ourselves Alone is the 
English rendering of Sinn Féin, the name of 
the Irish political party that’s the political 
arm of the IRA. The phrase also has some- 
thing of a feminist knell to it, which is 
appropriate given that the play is about 
three women living amid the ruins of tradi- 
tional romance as well as of wartorn 
Belfast. It’s one of the first dramas to ask 
what unique price political activity extorts 
from women. And what’s remarkable is 
how the playwright has managed to 
domesticate — but not simplify — the 


quagmire of Irish history and politics by 
relocating it to the living rooms and bed- 
rooms of her female characters. 

Ourselves Alone its receiving its Boston- 
area premiere at the Back Alley Theater, 
where the three actresses who play sisters 
Frieda and Josie and sister-in-law Donna 
are of such disparate physical make-up that 
it requires some indulgence to imagine 
them as countrywomen, much less rela- 
tives. Moreover, under Janine Brunell’s 
direction, the production (which clocks in 
at a sluggish near-three-hours) is contained 
in the tiny confines of the storefront theater 
about as comfortably as a pint of Guinness 
would be in a thimble. 

But these are allowances worth making, 
and not just because all three actresses give 
spirited performances. For one thing, 
Devlin’s characters are real women and not 
archetypes. And after enduring centuries of 
female characters in political drama who 
are larger-than-life symbols of pacifism and 
feminine “goodness,” it’s refreshing to 
encounter some naturalism. 

As the play opens, Frieda and Josie are 
awaiting the return of their brother Liam, an 


IRA operator (and Donna’s common-law 
husband) who’s been “in the catch” these 
past five years. Much of the waiting takes 
place in Donna’s apartment, where the 
characters punctuate life between RUC 
raids with squabbles over politics and hair 
dye. The disparate concerns dovetail in 
Frieda, who, rebelling against her family’s 
Republican tendencies, has chosen a career 
as a pub singer. Such apostasy only gets 
her sister’s Irish up. In the play’s oft-repeat- 
ed catch phrase, Josie reminds Frieda that 
“One day you'll understand there are no 
differences between one person and anoth- 
er that are not political.” 

That's a slogan that has repercussions for 
Josie as well. When a stranger named Joe 
Conran shows up, begging to be recruited 
by the Republican movement, it’s Josie who 
explores his motives, as well as the possi- 
bility that he may be a British infiltrator. 
What the play does with Joe, who provides 
the only real dramatic loose end, turns out 
to be more predictable than the way in 
which it delineates its women characters. 

In Josie, for example, Devlin does more 
than explore the fate of a woman who's 
married to a cause. As a teenager, Josie had 
fallen for a married IRA organizer. By 
remaining faithful to him, she has sacrificed 
not only her chance for a family but also for 
a legitimate love life. When her lover leaves 
her, part of her grief is that she can’t pub- 
licly acknowledge her loss. Although she’s 


sti a relatively inexperienced actress, 
Chandra Pieragostini gives Josie a dogged 
and engaging spirit — which brings me to 
the most serious quibble I have with this 
production, the unlikely casting of Paul J. 
Jackson as the subject of Josie’s youthful 
passion. 

In contrast, Frieda — who pens senti- 
mental ballads about Irish martyrs for her 
pub act — is using the political situation for 
her own ends. But some of her resistance 
to the family’s Republican enthusiasm 
comes from knowing that a hunger striker 
her father idolizes used to beat his wife. 
Actress Catherine Gibson seems most com- 
fortable playing Frieda for comic relief (part 
of the time, in two very bad wigs), but she’s 
convincing when Frieda falls in love with a 
socialist agitator and has to negotiate more 
complex feelings. 

The production’s most mature perfor- 
mance is that of Eileen Sullivan, who plays 
Donna as the family’s grounding force. 
That is, until her tacit Republican sympa- 
thies crumple in the heat of domestic poli- 
tics. It’s revealed that Donna had left her 
first marriage and her young son to be with 
Liam. When he returns from jail, she’s 
struck not by joy but by an all-consuming 
anxiety. Sullivan portrays Donna’s confu- 
sion as a kind of horrific possession that 
suggests love’s politics — and its price — 
are sometimes greater than anyone can 
bear. QO 
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am: to ner, performance was a 


artha Graham, the grande dame 
M: modern dance, who for more 


than six decades sought in her 
ballets to make “the primaries of existence 
manifest,” died on April 1 in her home in 
Manhattan. She was 96 years old. 

In her lifetime, this uniquely American 
artist-pioneer not only created more than 
180 of history’s most viscerally compelling 
dances but gave the world a new, codified 
language of movement — a technique that 
goes flexed-foot-to-toe with the en- 
trenched vocabulary of classical ballet. It’s 
an idiom that has spread around the globe 
and infiltrated the domains of both ballet 
and musical theater. 

The Graham technique, born in the ’20s, 
allows no gratuitous movement, no mere- 
ly decorative phrase. Springing from 


divine dialogue between da 


the breath of life itself, it’s epitomized 
by the scooped-out pelvis of the “con- 
traction” (exhalation), the air-filled spine 
of the “release” (inhalation), and, of 
course, the indomitable spiral, which 
has broken like a tornado through the 
roofs of con-cert halls from Boston to 
Japan. Stuart Hodes, a dancer in the 


Martha Graham Dance Company from 
1947 to 1959, and Graham’s partner in 
numerous pieces, including Appalachian 
Spring (1944), Deaths and Entrances 
(1943), Every Soul Is a Circus (1939), and 
Errand into the Maze (1947), recalls the 


Poet of the Square 


Bei Dao’s language of revolution 


by Bill Marx 


ifficult as it may be for the West to 
D evesess China’s Tiananmen 

Square demonstrations were as 
much the outgrowth of a revolution in lan- 
guage as of the spread of democratic ide- 
als. Nauseated by official propaganda, 
angered at what the Cultural Revolution 
had done to the Chinese tongue, young 
poets sought to purify language. Their 
dedication to words eventually inspired 
rebellious deeds. 

The most famous of these dissident 
authors is Bei Dao, who is reading his 
verse (Yale University’s Jonathan Spence 
will translate), along with Chilean poet 
Cecilia Vicuhia and American poet Robert 
Creeley, at Oxfam America’s seventh 
annual “Voices of Dignity” benefit at 
Cambridge’s Sanders Theatre on Sunday, 
April 7. 

The founder of Today, an underground 
literary magazine (the first in China since 
1949) that was closed down by the gov- 
ernment in 1980, his words scrawled on 
walls by Tiananmen Square students, Dao 
wasn’t a political writer in that his lines 
were didactic calls for upheaval or reform. 
In a country where ideological language 
rules, creative wordplay is a more power- 
ful threat than tracts. 

“By controlling language, the govern- 
ment made the people hide what they 


felt,” says Dao. “People were surprised to 
find that there was a pure language in 
which to express their feelings, so the lan- 
guage in my poems and those by others 
helped them to have their own privacy, a 
private space for their feelings. For exam- 
ple, if you used the word sun, it had to 
mean Chairman Mao. If it meant anything 
else, you would be at risk. One of my 
friends, a poet, wrote that the sun was a 
bloody shield, and young people were 
excited that language could mean so many 
different things. 


Poetry 


“In China, language is very political. In 
fact, literature is a form of politics. 
Eventually, some people criticized the 
government using political language, but 
that was not as strong as our use of poetic 
language.” 

As for why his poetry exerted so much 
power on the fledgling democracy move- 
ment, Dao laughs and answers, “It was the 
most difficult to understand.” He has no 
regrets about writing his verse, but his 
feelings about how his words contributed 
to what he calls the Tiananmen Square 
massacre are complex. 


1991 


by Thea Singer 


genesis of that twist. 

“One day she said to go see the film 
Farribique, a French film about the life of 
a farm that used stop-motion photography 
to show plants growing, clouds forming, 
lambs being born — reaping and sowing. 
It showed a seed sprouting, pushing out of 
the ground, and she said, ‘Notice how the 
shoots grow. They grow in a spiral. Life 
grows in a spiral path.’ ” 

Hodes pauses. “A dozen years later, 
Crick and Watson discovered the exact 
same thing — though she expressed it in 
metaphor — with the double helix. It was 
astonishing. She didn’t like being cast as a 
prophet, but she was.” 

Like any prophet worth her salt, her ter- 
rain was the inner world (“Art is eternal,” 
she once wrote, “for it reveals the inner 


i’ 
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landscape which is the soul of man”), and 
the distillation of emotion shaped her aes- 
thetic. Her sources of inspiration ranged 
from the Southwest and Native Americans 
to the poetry of Emily Dickinson and St. 
John Perse; from the literature of 
Shakespeare and the Brontés to the truth 
and injustice of the American way; from 
Greek mythology to the Bible. Her tech- 
nique, honed to penetrate the outer skin of 
a character, was handmaiden to the uni- 
versal, psychological truths she aimed to 
reveal in her nonlinear dance dramas. 
(After 1934, her ballets’ impact was all the 
greater for the commissioned scores that 
accompanied them, selected by her friend, 
mentor, and music director, Louis Horst.) 

Graham presented performance as “the 
divine dialogue between the dancer and 
audience” — and succeeded. (To wit: how 
can you not feel a catch in your gut when 
a Graham contraction releases to a tremor 
in the magnificent Deep Song (1937), or 
when two legs draw together in what she 
called “the passion of the thighs”?) And her 
eschewing of the literal for abstract 
imagery, even in the context of a so-called 
story-ballet, made her a soulmate of 20th- 
century modernists Picasso, Stravinsky, 
and Joyce. 

Her artistic offspring, rebels and adher- 
ents alike, became the leading lights of 
succeeding generations of modern dance 
— among them, Anna Sokolow, Sophie 
Maslow, Pearl Lang, May O’Donnell, Erick 
Hawkins, Merce Cunningham, Paul Taylor, 
and Twyla Tharp. The less inventive of 
them went on to create dances in 
Graham’s image. About her imitators she 
told Hodes: “That doesn’t bother me. I 
want to be first, and I want to be best. 
And after that, the world can do what it 
pleases.” 

And first and best she was. Martha 
Graham gave her concert debut in New 
York in 1926, at age 32. Her initial forays 
into choreography bore decorative rem- 
nants of the Denishawn quasi-Orientalism 
she’d picked up as a member of that com- 
pany. But within a matter of years, in 1929, 
she shocked audiences with her minimal- 
istic Heretic, a group dance portraying the 
alienated rebel via a formal, repetitive 
structure that foreshadowed the work of 
several of today’s experimentalists. Next 
came the wrenching Lamentation (1930), 
featuring herself — in a jersey tube, bend- 
ing and swaying and coiling — as not the 
depiction but the embodiment of grief. As 
the English critic William Hazlitt wrote of 
Shakespeare: “He not only had in himself 
the germs of every faculty and feeling, but 
he could follow them by anticipation, intu- 
itively, into all their conceivable ramifica- 
tions, through every change of fortune, or 
conflict of passion, or turn of thought. . . . 
He had only to think of anything in order 
to become that thing.” Hazlitt might have 
been describing Martha Graham. 

And so, in her Greek cycle, she personi- 
fied the agonies and ecstasies coursing 
through the veins of heroic women like 
Clytemnestra, Medea, Jocasta. Among the 


< Selees ee 


Bei Dao: “In China, language is very political. In fact, literature is a form of politics.” 


“On the one hand, I feel proud. On the 
other hand I feel some of the students mis- 
understood my poetry. Sometimes I feel 
guilty. Sometimes I feel my poems were 
used to encourage some thoughtless 
actions. The poems the students used in 
the 1989 movement were written in the 


early 1970s. Some of my thoughts had 
changed by the late ’80s. For example, 
heroism in my early poems is seen very 
favorably, because at the time I was young 
and it was a shallow interpretation of 
Chinese history and politics. Later on, my 
poems changed a lot. I never answered 
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works of that period are the full-evening 
Clytemnestra (1958), Cave of the Heart 
(1946), Night Journey (1947), Circe (1963), 
Errand into the Maze , and Phaedra 
(1962). (Night Journey, from Sophocles’s 
Oedipus Tyrannus, further exemplifies 
Graham’s prescience. It not only portrays 
the Oedipus myth from Queen Jocasta’s 
perspective, but the entire dance is posed 
as a flashback, beginning at the moment of 
Jocasta’s suicide.) As in all her pieces, 
Graham rejected representation in her 
mythological works, instead burrowing 
down to hear and project the soul’s cries 
and whispers. 

Likewise, her point of departure for her 
vision of America was not the Pilgrims but 
a people more primordial, the Native 
Americans. Hence such ritual ballets as 
Primitive Mysteries (1931), El Penitente 
(1940), Diversion of Angels (1948), and 
Night Chant (1988). 

That, however, was not at the expense 
of her extolling the virtues of American- 
made democracy and freedom — even 
while acknowledging our country’s less- 
than-proud moments by her repudiation of 
intolerance and puritanical restraints. 
Evidence of these theines show up in such 
works as Frontier (1935, a solo that began 
her 32-year collaboration with sculptor 
Isamu Noguchi), American Document 
(1938, a breakthrough in its merging of 
dance with text), and Appalachian Spring 
(1944). Nor of her homage to woman’s 
strength: Joan of Arc in Seraphic Dialogue 
(1955), the Bronté sisters in Deaths and 
Entrances, Emily Dickinson in Letter to the 
World (1941). 

It likely would have been a sacrilege to 
ask Graham how she came to produce this 
opus of mythic proportions. Hodes gives a 
glimpse into the heart of the mater. One 
day, several company members were dis- 
cussing the creative process vis a vis the 
making of dances. “Martha turned to us,” 
he recalls, “took off her glasses, and said, 
‘I’ve never created anything, I merely 
serve.’ 

“I think her life has been lived in that 
way,” he says. “It was clear to all of us that 
she was serving a relentless vision.” 

For more than half a century, that vision 
has altered the perceptions of countless 
students and spectators. Anyone who’s 
ever taken a Graham class carries in his or 
her muscles a piece of her — not just a 
spiritual but a physical memory of the 
technique she hammered out on her own 
form. She lives.on, too; in both her dancers 
and her dance. For what’s consistent 
throughout a Graham production, aside 

' from the sensuality and passion of her 
phrases and the urgency and integrity of 
her choreography, is her dancers’ phe- 
nomenal. strength. They can just as easily 
slide head_first to the floor from a hinge as 
shoot into the air from a sit. They truly are, 
to borrow the title of one of Graham’s 
dances, acrobats of God. And their mentor 
was the ringmaster, who trained their bod- 
ies and expanded their — and our — 
souls. QO 


something directly. I became more pes- 
simistic, more ironic.” 

Of course, the authorities didn’t need to 
understand Dao’s verse to condemn it, and 
such animosity increased his readership. “I 
became famous because the government 
criticized me,” Dao recalls. “In China, if the 
government attacks you, people pay atten- 
tion to you; it is a psychological phe- 
nomenon. The Chinese officials felt that the 
language I used was the most aggressively 
hostile to state propaganda. They even 
branded a love poem of mine as subver- 
sive, insisting that socialism should be the 
subject of all love poems.” Dao says that 
some Western verse, particularly romantic 
poetry, influenced his work. Today his 
favorite poets include Sylvia Plath and 
Dylan Thomas, who he insists share an 
“aggressive” approach to language. 

Dao was out of China during the 
Tiananmen Square demonstrations. 
Blacklisted by the government, he’s 
unable to return. His wife and child are 
unable to leave, their presence serving as 
“a kind of punishment — they are 
hostages.” Now in his early 40s, Dao sees 
himself as a poet in exile; he plaintively 
describes his current home, Denmark, as 
“a small country.” His next book, which he 
hopes to call Black Box (to be published 
by New Directions), continues his evolu- 
tion toward a more pessimistic and ironic 
vision, a poet still reeling from his impact 
on history. A point succinctly made by a 
couple of pointed lines in “At This 
Moment”: “The man who gets gunpowder 
from dreams/Also gets the salt on his 
wounds.” Q 


Jaded 
chic 
Rosemarie 
Trockel is an 


artist with 
attitude 


by Rebecca Nemser 
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Balaklava: raising issues-of gender and the aestheticizing of the body 


ROSEMARIE TROCKEL. At the Institute 
of Contemporary Art through May 12. 


large beige rectangle with the 
At “Cogito, ergo sum” hangs 

on one wall of the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. The rectangle resem- 
bles a painting in shape and scale, and the 
words of Descartes’ dictum “I think, there- 
fore I am” resemble handwriting. But 
Rosemarie Trockel’s Cogito, ergo sum was 
actually knitted by a machine following a 
computer-generated design. It’s an ironic 
commentary about painting and women’s 
work and what it means to live and think 
and be in an age of mechanical reproduc- 
tion. And it’s a good introduction to the 
first American exhibition of the German 
feminist conceptualist. 

Trockel practices an art of semblance 
and resemblance, analysis and disillusion. 
She doesn’t have a style; she has an atti- 
tude — a jaded palette, a sophisticated 
shrug, an ironic smile. She casts a cold eye 
upon traditional notions of beauty, expres- 
sion, and meaning in art, and coolly dis- 
sects the conventions of painting. 

Trockel was born in 1952 and lives in 
Cologne; she studied at the Werk- 
kunstschule in Kéln. She was in Boston to 
supervise the show’s installation, but did 
not wish to be interviewed. (It’s no longer 
fashionable to be an art star; the trend now 
is to declare that you don’t want to be an 
art star.) But the two curators of the show 
— Sidra Stich of the University Art 
Museum, Berkeley, California, and the 
ICA’s Elizabeth Sussman — conducted a 
discourse about the artist’s work this week. 

“She is constantly raising questions 
about male and female roles and zones, 
and about what constitutes a work of art; 
bringing up gender issues and art issues, 
and turning them upside down and turn- 
ing them inside out and then leaving them 
out there in a state of ambivalence, irony, 


or absurdity,” said Stich. 

“What does women’s work consist of? 
What is thinking? What’s inside of us? The 
objects that you see here are ruminations 
on those questions — hermetic, mysteri- 
ous ruminations,” Sussman related. 

Painting Machine is a steel printing 
press with 56 paintbrushes; each brush is 
made from a lock of hair of a different liv- 
ing artist — donated by Arnulf Rainer, 
Annette Lemieux, Sophie Calle, Sigmar 
Polke, Cindy Sherman, and others. Near 
the machine are four mechanically made 
“paintings”: black brushstrokes floating 
down a long, thin piece of white paper. 

“This is a machine to pull apart the con- 
ventions of what makes a work of art,” 
says Stich. “The hand, the craft, the think- 
ing. There’s the individualized, personal- 


Art 


ized paintbrushes made from the hair of 
different artists — but then that’s over- 
turned by the machine which makes the 
work of art. It’s about difference moving 
into anonymity. Yet at the same time, 
they’re like the very primal marks that 
humans make, the gesture of an imprint, 
the signs of ‘I am here.’ And they look like 
Japanese brushstrokes or Jackson Pollock 
drips. And it’s all coming out of a process 
which is so antithetical to making a work 
of art!” 

Certain images and material recur in 
Trockel’s work — animals, eggs, wood, 
wool, hair, fur — natural things made 
unnatural. Creatures of Habit is an installa- 
tion with three bronze sculptures cast from 
dead animals found in a pet mortuary in 
Cologne, and a series of framed images that 
look like small, delicately painted works on 
paper, but are really Xeroxes of drawings 
based on photographs of found objects. 





“All these images are obliterated, defaced, 
lost,” says Sussman. “It’s about those 
marginal, mundane experiences that are for 
some reason significant to her. There are 
certain things about her work that are mys- 
terious. They remain mysterious. And she 
treasures that mysteriousness.” 

Melancholia is a plaster egg wrapped in 
a grey styrofoam nest, with two strips of 
metal imprinted with an image of a figure 
behind bars. “It’s about birth and protec- 
tion and imprisonment,” says Stich. 

A series of machine-knit balaklavas — 
hats invented by Baltic fishermen, adopted 
by skiers, and adapted by terrorists to hide 
their faces — are patterned with abstract 
designs based on swastikas, hammers and 
sickles, Playboy bunnies, Op art, and plus- 
and-minus signs. “Rosemarie’s clothing,” 
says Stich, “raises issues of gender and the 
aestheticizing of the body — covering and 
revealing, uncovering or hiding. And it’s a 
deflation of the symbols, so all of those 
things become equalized in the most 
absurd way. It’s about signs and the way 
we communicate in this society. There’s a 
mixing together of the art zone, the politi- 
cal zone, the commercial zone — oppo- 
sites coming together, interchanging. She 
takes art out of its cage.” 

During installation, Trockel asked the 
ICA to remove a wall that for many years 
has been hiding four graceful high-arched 
windows. Now the upstairs galleries look 
out onto Boylston Street, and are bathed in 
soft, natural light. 

“Everything is extremely well thought 
through,” says Sussman. “She has a prefer- 
ence for almost a lack of color — browns 
and greys and bronze — and she works 
brilliantly in a palette of non-color. 
Transparency is also an issue — which is 
probably why she opened these windows. 
There’s a transparent, fragile quality to her 
work, even when it’s heavily laden with 
ideas.” Q 
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Albert Brooks and Rip Torn confront real life in the afterlife: the tie-that binds is fear. 


It’s a wonderful Life 


Albert Brooks finds laughing well is the best defense 


by Peter Keough 


DEFENDING YOUR LIFE. Written and 
directed by Albert Brooks. With Albert 
Brooks, Meryl Streep, Rip Torn, and 
Lee Grant. A Warner Bros. release. At 
the Cheri, Harvard Square, Chestnut 
Hill and in the suburbs. 


Ibert Brooks’s comedies are few 
A far between, but they’re 

always on topics of substance: art 
and reality in Real Life (1979), love in 
Modern Romance (1981), and freedom in 
Lost in America (1985). In his latest film, 
Brooks confronts the most daunting issue 
of all — death. 

Given the movie's $20 million tab, it’s no 
surprise that Defending Your Life is 
Brooks’s slickest and most generic effort. 
There’s not much of a sense of cinéma- 
vérité and improvisation among the glossy 
sets of this Heaven Can Wait for the ’90s, 
and at times it seems more sentimental 
than sardonic. But neither death nor a big 
budget can prevail over Brooks's irrepress- 
ible, cerebral slapstick, over his fundamen- 
tal insight into the absurdity of human 
existence. As Brooks sees it, that absurdity 
persists beyond the grave, and not even 
the closure of a romantic comedy can stifle 
the filmmaker’s maniacal, melancholic 
delight in it. 


Life begins roughly at the same point 
that Brooks's Lost in America did: closing a 
deal with a Mercedes Benz salesman. 
Celebrating his 40th birthday alone (since 
we are born alone, he explains to a friend, 
birthdays are a time to “celebrate alone- 
ness”), moderately successful ad executive 
Daniel Miller (Brooks) pulls his new luxury 
car out of the lot, sings along with West Side 
Storys “Something’s Coming” blaring on the 
CD player, and drives head on into a bus. 

He’s dead (though how and when he 
finds out, usually a big moment in this 
kind of movie, is never specified), one of 
the ranks of dazed, white-johnnied recent- 
ly departed carted in wheelchairs to shut- 
tle buses waiting to take them to Judge- 
ment City. Disneyland-like tour guides 
cheerily explain to the nodding dead the 
basics of the place they will temporarily 
inhabit. It’s a giant hotel and leisure com- 
plex designed to resemble the place they 
just left — Southern California — to ease 
the transition to the next plane of exis- 
tence. There are amenities — especially 
the food. It’s the best you've ever tasted 
and, as Miller is often reminded, “you can 
eat all you want.” 

But there are trials as well: everyone 
has to defend his or her life. In a coldly 
corporate courtroom, the dead relive a 


Defending your movie 


Life’s director explains his humor 


EW YORK — Death is hardly a 

new concept, though lately it 

has become a trendy one. Long 
before Ghost made ectoplasm popular at 
the box office, maverick comedian/film- 
maker Albert Brooks was pondering the 
meaning of it all, speculation that eventu- 
ally would be realized in his new film, 
Defending Your Life. 

“Believe me, this started in my brain 
long before any trend,” says Brooks. “Not 
to get maudlin, but I lost my father when 
I was 11% years old and got a headstart in 
thinking, where’d he go? I wasn’t satisfied 
with the way it was depicted in movies, 
the angels with wings or the A Guy 
Named Joe kind of movie. I don’t know 
about you, but I’ve never had anyone 
come back from the dead and into my 
room to help me. Although given the 
prices for room service at this hotel, I 
could use a little help at checkout — $38 
for a muffin!” 

What Brooks ultimately envisaged is a 
bit more mundane than most traditional 
notions of the hereafter. “Judgement City” 
is a kind of Club Med run by corporate 


lawyers where the food tastes great and 
isn’t filling at all, and where the local 
nightlife offers such diversions as bad 
stand-up comics dying on stage or trips 
down memory lane at the Past Lives 
Pavilion. For Brooks, death looks as 
pleasant as a moderately expensive 
vacation, but there’s a catch. The dead 
have to defend their lives before a celes- 
tial court of law, and the worst sin 
they have to account for is the “f’ word: 
fear. 

“Fear is a bond among humans,” 
Brooks explains. “I never met anyone 
who didn’t have some fear. The world is 
divided by all these religions, and it 
doesn’t make sense that any one religion 
would be correct. I tried to think of what 
bonds all human beings on this planet, 
and I think that all are afraid of some- 
thing.” 

Did he confront his own fears while 
making the movie? 

“I think I’m confronting some of them 
right now,” says Brooks, referring to the 
process of defending his Life before the 
press. “Right now I’m conquering my 


selection of days from their past lives, and 
if they account for these satisfactorily, they 
can climb up the cosmic ladder. Things 
look grim for Miller: the only person 
around with more days to answer for is 
an arsonist, and Miller's prosecutor is the 
icily ruthless Lena Foster (Lee Grant). 
Neither does his court appointed defender, 
Bob Diamond (Rip Torn), inspire confi- 
dence: he’s a heartily lubricious incom- 
petent who combines the bonbomie of a 
talk-show host with the toady disrepu- 


tability of a Nixon cabinet member. 
Worst, what Miller has to face up to in 
his trial is the thing he fears most: fear 
itself. 

That last trial tests the movie as much as 
it does Miller, threatening a treacly Capra- 
esque moralism or, worse, a touchy-feely 
New Age feel-goodism. Brooks, however, 
regards comedy too highly to corrupt it 
with good intentions. He avoids the obvi- 
ous lampoons of West Coast culture 
offered by Judgement City, and he takes 
no cheap shots at the consumer lifestyle — 
he enjoys it too much. Life does get dan- 


biggest fear: talking to you lovely folks. 
But if I don’t do it because I’m afraid of it, 
then the movie’s bogus.” 

No one accuses his film of being 
bogus, but Defending Your Life is a 
departure for Brooks — beginning with 
the $20 million budget. Compared to 
such shoestring productions as Real Life, 
Modern Romance, and Lost in America, 
Life is downright opulent. And with those 
big celestial sets, it looks it. Is Brooks 
concerned that his style might be getting 
a little too Hollywood? 

“I don’t know if I agree necessarily 
with that,” he replies, bristling a little. “It’s 
no more Hollywood than me. I’m so not 
a part of Hollywood. I was born and 
raised in Los Angeles and I’m immune. If 
you had someone else in Hollywood 
make this movie, I don’t think it would be 
the same.” 

Probably no one else in Hollywood 
would create an image of an afterlife that 
so slyly reflects the gluttony, greed, and 
materialism of our modern consumer cul- 
ture. Still — perhaps fearful that his film 
might be stigmatized as an “art” picture 
and thus lose a wider audience — Brooks 
denies that the movie is satiric in intent. 

“Satire to me is making fun of some- 
thing that’s already established. In that 
case, it’s not a satire. There are things 
within it . . . maybe I’m doing a satire of a 
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gerously close to preachiness when Miller 
meets Julia (a glowing, thoroughly amused 
Meryl Streep). She’s his antithesis: whereas 
Miller is repressed, cowardly, and funny, 
she’s adventurous, fearless, and laughs a 
lot. It’s an obvious set-up: can Miller learn 
to shake his fears and express his love to 
the overbearingly healthy Julia so the two 
can pass on together to the next spiritual 
plane? 

Fortunately, Brooks takes this question 
just seriously enough to give the love story 
an endearing undertow of pathos and ten- 
sion. While Julia seems to be acing her trial 
cher relived days consist of things like her 
saving people from burning houses), 
Miller is left stricken and defenseless after 
reviewing his moments of trauma, shame, 
and self-deceit. It gets pretty grim, espe- 
cially when the. infant Miller witnesses a 
bruising parental spat. But Julia’s hyper- 
bolic goodness provides parodic counter- 
point to Brooks's grimmer tendencies. 
Mostly, Streep is the perfect comic foil: 
she’s an especially lovely audience who 
laughs invariably and musically at all his 
jokes. 

As will audiences. Most of the gags in 
Defending Your Life, like the best of 
Brooks’s humor from his first bit (‘Danny 
and Dave, the World’s Worst Ventrilo- 
quist,” which might be the world’s funniest 
routine), consist of simple inspirations 
relentlessly beaten to death. In the midst of 
such silliness, the need for meaning is lost, 
though a troubling, wistful irony remains. 
Brooks is not quite convinced that to 
defend one’s life, it’s sufficient to revel in 
its absurdity. Q 


sushi bar. I don’t know what it’s like 
where you come from, but they do yell at 
you. It’s not a place you ever want to go 
if you’re having an affair, believe me.” # 

Although Brooks denies that Life is 
satiric, he will allow that it’s instructive. 

“It’s dangerous if you sit down and say, 
‘How can I write a movie that will change 
people's lives?’ But if somebody comes 
out of the theater and says, ‘Well, I'll 
think about that differently!’ — there’s a 
thrill to that. I saw it happen. A friend of 
mine actually said to me that after seeing 
the film he was in line at the bank, and 
there was an old woman behind him, and 
he let her go ahead of him because he 
thought somebody was watching. 

“This movie doesn’t claim that there’s a 
supreme being that you’re accountable 
to. But you are accountable to yourself. I 
guess that’s how I’ve always felt. In the 
’60s, I sort of did believe in karma, that if 
I cheated you, somehow I was going to 
get it. Mostly I think it’s ‘Be true to your- 
self.’” 

Is Life’s vision of death true to Brooks’s 
own? 

“I actually believe this. I said, it’s this or 
dirt. And I couldn’t raise money for dirt. 
It’s such a hard idea to pitch. ‘Let me get 
this straight: 95 minutes .. . in the 
ground? Well, we'll get back to you.’ ” 

— PK 
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Tales of the oppressed 


Algerian filmmakers capture their own desert storm 


by Peter Keough 


LIBERATION AND ALIENATION IN 
ALGERIAN CINEMA. A film series at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
April 5-12, and at the Museum of Fine 
Arts April 11 and 18. 


f in no other way, the Gulf War has 

benefitted the West by arousing inter- 

est in this battered and obscure part of 
the world. Thus far, the Arab image por- 
trayed in the media has been unflattering, 
one-sided, and simplistic. Their world 
seems an internecine chaos of cruelty and 
deceit, a tyranny of sexual and sexist 
repression exceeding the wildest dreams 
of like-minded Western fundamentalists. 

Perhaps we are projecting onto this 
alien culture our own worst tendencies; in 
any case, a useful corrective is to look at 
how the Arabs regard themselves, particu- 
larly through their own art and popular 
culture. The Algerian cinema is especially 
well suited to that purpose. Sealed off 
from the West and nationalized shortly 
after Algeria threw off French colonialism 
in 1962, it is not only one of the best 
endowed of the Arab cinemas but also one 
of the most reflective and self-critical. One 
of the big surprises in viewing the series 
“Liberation and Alienation in Algerian 
Cinema” is not just how well crafted and 
entertaining the films are, but how revolu- 
tionary. These movies aren't paeans to the 
powerful or placebos for the complacent. 
With humor, spectacle, melodrama, and 
striking visual poetry, they voice the plight 
of the oppressed. 

In the beginning, of course, the op- 
pressed were seen as the entire Algerian 
nation. Colonized in 1830 by the French, 
the Algerians rebelled in 1954 and suc- 
ceeded in winning their independence 
only after enduring the kind of bloodshed 
probably being re-enacted in Iraq today. 
This “War of a Million and a Half Martyrs” 
is elliptically depicted in Mohammed 
Lakhdar-Hamina’s three-hour epic Chront- 
cle of the Years of Embers (1975; screens 
Friday, April 5, at MIT at 7:30 p.m. and 
Thursday, April 18, at the MFA at 6:30 
p.m.), sometimes misleadingly referred to 
as the Gone with the Wind of Algeria. 

Ostensibly the story of a rural family 
from 1939 to 1954, recording their flight 
from the drought and famine of the coun- 
tryside to the poverty, plague, and 
exploitation of the city, this chronicle is 
more a series of motifs and stark images 
than a potboiling epic. The narrative 
inconsistencies can be unsettling; the 


hero’s son remains prepubescent through- 
out the film’s entire 15-year span. 

But the progressive, austerely beautiful 
tableaux of misery and injustice, sardon- 
ically commented on by a mad prophet 
and revolutionary who preaches his mes- 
sage to the ever-filling graveyard, possess 
a tragic power. Although French colonial- 
ists and their lackeys get their knocks and 
the whole ordeal ends in a victorious 
uprising, the real antagonist in Chronicles 
seems more human nature and destiny 
than any ideology. Even when the political 
oppressor is temporarily defeated, 
Chronicles suggests, the roots of oppres- 
sion endure in the human heart. 

For the titular hero of Merzak Allou- 
ache’s Omar Gatlato (1975; screens Satur- 
day, April 6 at MIT at 7:30 p.m. and Thurs- 
day, April 11, at the MFA at 6 p.m.), life in 
modern day Algiers is no less oppressive 
and alienating than it was for his counter- 
parts in Chronicles. True, the amenities are 
a little better: Indian musicals at the cine- 
ma, soccer games, and chouba music at 
the local club, which Omar records on his 
prize possession, a portable tape recorder. 
In fact, as Omar tells it in his sad, funny, 
cool-dude direct address to the camera, his 


life is pretty hip — once you overlook the 
squalid overcrowding of his apartment, the 
aimless anomie of his nightlife, and his 
foot-wide bell-bottom pants. 

One other element is missing, however, 
and Omar is fatally reminded of that when 
he borrows a supposedly blank tape from 
a friend. On it is recorded a woman's voice 
lamenting the emptiness and futility of her 
life. Omar plays the tape obsessively, late 
at night in bed, and grows apart from his 
macho, womanless buddies. At last he 
arranges a rendezvous, an encounter that 
epitomizes the underlying social malaise 
of silence and sexual pathology. 

Silence provides an intriguing premise 
for Brahim Tsaki’s Story of an Encounter 
(1983; screens Thursday, April 11, at MIT 
at 7:30 p.m.): a pair of deaf-mute teenagers 
— an Arab boy and an American girl — 
find a common voice in their language of 
silence, sign language. They share their 
mutual plight caused by the industrial 
exploitation of the boy’s country: the girl's 
father is an oil engineer whose greed 
keeps him traveling around the world, and 
the boy’s father is a chicken farmer whose 
greed keeps him rooted in a dubious past. 
It’s an ingenious conceit, and though at 


Khaled Barkat in The Citadel: Heaven is always under foot. 


Femme fatale 
Nikita is.a-shot-in-the-dark failure 


by Charles Taylor 


LA FEMME NIKITA. Written and direct- 
ed by Luc Besson. With Anne Parillaud, 
Jean-Hugues Anglade, Tcheky Karyo, 
and Jeanne Moreau. A Samuel Goldwyn 
Company release. At the Nickelodeon. 


France’s Mickey Rourke fixation 

proved that there’s still mileage to be 
gotten out of that transatlantic running gag, 
the cultural tastes of the French. 

But you can absorb all the stories about 
the Champs-Elysées theaters showing 9% 
Weeks and Angel Heart continuously since 
their release, and Jerry Lewis receiving a 
Ministry of Culture medal, and still feel 


L:= fall, a New York Times article on 


nonplussed when confronted with a Gallic 
sensation like La Femme Nikita. This 
thriller, directed by Luc Besson (Subway, 
The Big Blue), the leading tapioca-head of 
French cinema, was, its publicity assures 
us, one of the biggest hits of last year in 
Paris and London. Hoping to repeat that 
success over here, Goldwyn are billing the 
movie as an eye-catching pop thriller in the 
spirit of Diva. It’s certainly frivolous, but 
with one big difference: Besson didn’t 
mean it to be. 

It’s not just that the movie is a chic piffle 
excessively concerned with how it looks 
(the first shot, a close-up of rain-slicked 
pavement bathed in the glow of neon, tells 


Legged and dangerous: Anne Parillaud as Nikita 


you to expect as much), or that scene by 
scene — and for some stretches shot by 
shot — the movie makes no sense. It’s that 
Besson appears to think there’s something 
serious going on in it. 

Nikita (Anne Parillaud) is a junkie hood- 
lum sentenced to:life for killing a cop dur- 
ing a drugstore robbery. A secret govern- 
ment agency fakes her suicide and gives 
her a choice — train as an assassin at their 
beck and call or die for real. She trains: in 
three years she goes from being a sullen, 
inexpressive, unappealing street punk to a 
sullen, inexpressive, unappealing fashion 
plate. Released and posing as a nurse, she 
begins an affair with a supermarket clerk 
(Jean-Hugues Anglade) and periodically 
answers the call to kill unidentified persons 
for reasons never explained to her — nor 
to us. 

The movie is full of gadgets like teacups 
wired for sound, eyeglasses with built-in 
camera, bathrooms with hidden arsenals; 
but Besson doesn’t stage the movie as 
tongue-in-cheek Bondian adventure. He 
introduces the gadgetry and the existence 
of a secret government agency that turns 
hoods into trained, obedient assassins as if it 
were stuff you might run across in a le Carré 
novel — spy fiction rooted in political reality. 

What the director has in mind is a cross 
between A Clockwork Orange and Modesty 
Blaise, a pop confection that’s a parable 
about free will and moral responsibility. 
Nikita agrees to kill because she wants to 
live and because killing isn’t a big deal to 
her. When she finds l'amour, she develops 
a conscience about the people she kills 
without knowing why. So why is she so 
gung-ho about finishing an assignment 
after she’s felt those pricks of conscience? 

This is just one example of how uncon- 
cemed Besson is with plausibility or conti- 
nuity. Nikita’s lover discovers the truth 


times roughly executed, the film’s final, 
wordless how! of outrage still resonates. 

Such howls are voiced also in Mohamed 
Chouikh’s The Citadel (1988; screens 
Thursday, April 11, at the MFA at 8 p.m.) 
and are complacently ignored. A young 
woman (Khaled Barket), one of three 
wives of a pompous, sleazy weaver, 
breaks down during mealtime and shrieks 
out her rage at a life of ceaseless labor and 
abuse. “Men have rights,” notes another 
wife bitterly, “we have Allah. Heaven for 
women is under the feet of men.” 

But the the women aren't alone in being 
miserable in the Citadel: simple-minded 
Kaddour, the weaver’s adopted son, is tor- 
mented by images of female sexuality, 
from the udders of a goat to the the plastic 
lips and breasts of a new mannequin his 
father orders for the shop. When his lustful 
gaze crosses the window of the cobbler’s 
wife, a committee of angry male citizens 
complain to the weaver. He promises 
that he will have Kaddour married with- 
in the day or will repudiate his own 
wives. 

Chouikh avoids polemics and makes 
even the most unattractive characters, such 
as the conniving, hunchbacked village 
shaman, disreputably amusing. It’s a 
Dickensian cast of characters seen with a 
puckish, prankster’s eye, which makes the 
film's final prank all the more shocking. 
The Citadel exposes the toll of sexist 
oppression, both for the victims and per- 
petrators, both in Algeria and in the sup- 
posedly progressive West. Q 


about her from documents he finds, but 
why would a professional spy leave incrim- 
inating documents lying about the flat? 
When you see a car drive through a brick 
wall, you’ve no idea whether it’s another 
super-duper spy gadget or Besson just 
wants you to believe a car could bust 
through brick untouched. 

And didn’t anybody notice that Parillaud 
doesn’t develop any physical poise to cor- 
respond to her increasingly sophisticated 
look? She walks, head thrust defiantly in 
front of the rest of her, like a model with 
stilts glued to her heels. Besson doesn’t 
help Parillaud by dressing her in outfits — 
slim black dresses with gloves, floppy- 
brimmed white hats — that recall that most 
exquisitely graceful of creatures, the young 
Audrey Hepburn. 

It’s asinine to expect questions of morali- 
ty or even emotion to be taken seriously in 
what's essentially a frou-frou existential 
pop tart. And given that shallowness, you 
recoil from the violence, the hand impaled 
on a pencil, the not-quite-dead bodies flop- 
ping as acid is poured on them, all in lov- 
ing Cinemascope. 

Besson is part of a new New Wave that 
includes fellow image-mongers Jean- 
Jacques Beineix and Leos Carax. But 
watching Le Femme Nikita, 1 couldn't help 
remembering when pop pulp was the basis 
for the transcendent poetry of pictures like 
Shoot the Piano Player or Band of Out- 
siders. When Jeanne Moreau appears, as an 
older agent training Nikita in manners and 
bearing (it doesn’t take), it’s as if we'd 
glimpsed a parallel universe where peo- 
ple’s faces have character and weight and 
experience. The way Besson tosses Moreau 
off as just an icon suggests he’s ignorant of 
French cinema history, though nothing in 
his pea-brained movies suggests he’s likely 
to repeat it. Q 
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“BEST OF THE FESTIVAL OF ANIMA- 
TION 1991.” A Mellow Madness pro- 
duction. At the Somerville Theatre. 


he 1991 edition of the “Best of the 
} Festival of Animation” includes a 

lot of shorts that hardcore anima- 
tion fans have seen before, especially dur- 
ing last fall’s “Festival of Animation.” But 
they’re worth seeing again, as are the car- 
toons from up to 10 years ago that round 
out this Somerville Theatre perennial. 
There are also a couple of intriguing 
new films that make this “Best of the 
Fest” more than just a greatest-hits 
package. 

Much of this festival basks in the 
glow of the Academy Awards. 
“Balance,” one of the new films in 
the show, won the Oscar last year 
for Best Animated Short Feature. 
Mellow Madness, the organization 
that curates the festival, always man- 
ages to find a film or two from 
Central or Eastern Europe that is 
miles ahead of Western animation in 
terms of storytelling and visual poetry. 

This one, a German short by Christoph 
and Wolfgang Lauenstein, is a dark, 
stop-action parable featuring several 
men on a teetering platform suspended 
over oblivion, who fall one by one. Like 
the films of Czech animator Jan 
Svankmajer, “Balance” can be read on psy- 
choanalytic, existential, and political levels. 

Social themes also inform Canadian ani- 
mator Derek Lamb’s “Every Child,” which 
won the Oscar in 1980. It’s a plea for love 
and sympathy in the guise of a sweet, chil- 
dren’s fable. An abandoned infant is 
passed from one doorstep to the next. 
Each homeowner or family expresses 
affection for the baby but assumes that 
someone else will be more willing and 
have more time to take care of it. 

Lamb is also represented as a producer 
in the new “Special Delivery,” directed by 
Canadian Eunice McCauley, as intricate a 
sex farce/sick joke as one could hope for 
in eight minutes. Lamb will appear during 
intermissions of screenings on April 5, 6, 
21, and 22 to field questions about his 
work. 

On the lighter side, there’s Nick Park’s 
“A Grand Day Out,” which was nominat- 
ed this year but lost to his “Creature 
Comforts” (which can be seen in “The 
British Animation Invasion,” currently 


Trailers 


THE JUNIPER TREE 
ugarcubes lead singer Bjork 
G crisis here quite likable in 
her role as an elfin teenager in a 
reworked Brothers Grimm tale, is only one 
of several good reasons to catch The Juniper 
Tree, Nietzchka Keene's first feature film, 
which is playing as part of the Harvard Film 
Archive festival “Shifting the Spectacle: 
Women, Film, and Politics.” Shot in Iceland 
(Keene wrote, directed, and produced), the 
story is about two sisters who leave their vil- 
lage after their mother is burned as a witch. 
The older one marries a widower whose 
young son hates his stepmother’s strange 
ways. The boy befriends the younger sister 
(Geirlang Sunna Pormar), who is visited by 
visions of her own dead mother. In the 
Grimm tradition, family tensions give way to 
horrific acts, and emotional complexities are 
reduced to a kind of thrillingly crude drama. 
What's especially engaging is the way 
Keene, working in black and white, con- 
jures up the filmmakers who first added 
sound to moving pictures (especially Carl 
Dreyer, who was surely an inspiration 
here). Still shapes have more power than 
moving objects. And Keene’s way of pulling 
the camera back from scenes — lovemak- 
ing, the discovery of a dead body — that 
other filmmakers would close up on actual- 
ly gives them more detail than close scrutiny 
could provide. At the Harvard Film Archive. 
— Robin Dougherty 


THE MARRYING MAN 
be Marrying Man will be remem- 
bered by the general public as the 
film that introduced Kim Basinger 
to Alec Baldwin; by novice director Jerry 
Rees as the nightmare debut in which his 
stars walked all over him while groping 
one another; and by Neil Simon as the 
monster that ate his benignly entertaining 
screenplay and spit out a meandering 
mess that, according to rumor, was re-edit- 
ed some 17 times, reportedly because test 
audiences didn't like the ending. 
Actually, if you look carefully, you can 


Nick Park's 
Wallace and Gromit in 
“A Grand Day Out” 


Re-animation | 
The Best Fest returns to Somerville 
by Gary Susman 


playing at the Coolidge Corner). 
“Creature Comforts” had its local pre- 
miere at the Somerville a year ago in the 
1990 “Best of the Fest” and played in the 
autumn “Festival of Animation” as well, 


° 


discern the original plot. It’s about a group 
of Diner-era show-biz buddies who follow 
their friend (Baldwin), a glib playboy 
about to marry what used to be called a 
“good girl” until he comes under the spell 
of a “bad” one. As Vicki Anderson, a night- 
club singer involved with a famous mob- 
ster (in Simon’s quaint postwar parlance, 
she’s referred to as “Bugsy Siegel's girl”), 
Basinger’s singing has a lot of, uh, body, if 
not much heart. There’s an undeniable 
chemistry between Basinger and Baldwin. 
There’s just no movie here to contain it. At 
the Cheri, the Fresh Pond, the Chestnut 
Hill and in the suburbs. 

— Robin Dougherty 


CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


movie screens right now is the credit 


F orget Dr. Lecter. The scariest thing on 
that precedes Career Opportunities: 


along with “A Grand Day Out” and Bruno 
(Allegro Non Troppo) Bozzetto’s 
“Grasshopper,” this year’s third Academy 
Award nominee. 

“A Grand Day Out” is the only one of 


“Hughes Entertainment Presents . . . ” 

Cannibalism is one thing, but the 
thought that John Hughes has incorporated 
and stands periodically ready to foist one 
of his sleazy little comediés on us is what 
keeps me up nights. Not that there’s any- 
thing new in Career Opportunities (which 
was written and produced by Hughes and 
directed by Bryan Gordon, one of the 
hacks-for-hire he employs). This story of a 
teenage goof-off locked overnight in the 
department store where he works as janitor 
with the prettiest girl in town and two 
would-be robbers is the sweepings of vari- 
ous other Hughes’s comedies (some wags 
are already calling it Store Alone). 

The hero (Frank Whaley) is another teen 
bullshit artist, a nerd-prole Ferris Bueller; 
the heroine (Jeniffer Connelly) is the town 
rich girl; and both of them — all together 
now — have parents that don’t understand 
them. Those parents are of course present- 
ed as grotesques, and though the movie is 
set in Illinois, her father (who, we're told, 
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the three nominees that appears in “Best 
of the Fest,” but it’s easily the best; why it 
didn’t beat Park’s other film for the Oscar 
is a mystery. It’s a 23-minute claymation 
epic about bumbling Wallace and his 
only slightly less inept dog, Gromit. The 
tea-drinking, cracker-eating pair build a 
moon rocket in their basement because 
they want to spend their vacation at a 
location with plenty of cheese. Once 
there, they meet a robotic moon creature 
(which Wallace mistakes for a vending 
machine) that dreams of being an Alpine 
skier. It’s all inspired silliness, down to 
such sight gags as Gromit reading a 
book called Electronics for Dogs, or 
the rats in the basement donning sun- 
glasses to protect themselves from 
the rocket blast. There’s also a subtle 
environmental message, with 
Wallace beginning to despoil the 
moon as his fellow humans have 
done in abundance at home. 
In the parlor-tricks department, 
Mellow Madness has brought back 
some classic oldies. There’s Will 
Vinton’s claymation tour de force “The 
Great Cognito,” about the ultimate 
comic impressionist; Cathy Joritz’s 
“Negative Man,” which experiments with 
doodling on reverse black-and-white 
stock; John Lasseter’s “Knickknack,” an 
especially vivid piece of computer anima-’ 
tion about desktop tchotchkes; and Marv 
(“Bambi Meets Godzilla”) Newland’s 
“Anijam,” a surreal odyssey through the 
imagination of 22 animators. Newland 
gave them all a starting and an ending shot 
featuring a goofy-looking character named 
Foksa and told each of them to design a 
sequence between the two.. Each animator 
worked in ignorance of the others, and 
Newland spliced their sequences together. 
And, of course, the sick jokes. There are 
two classics here, Danny Antonelli’s “Lupo 
the Butcher” and Bill Plympton’s “One of 
These Days.” “Lupo,” originally seen as the 
accompanying feature to the gory horror- 
spoof Street Trash, spotlights the memo- 
rable title character, who’s a little too zeal- 
ous with that meat cleaver. Plympton’s 
short is about the kind of day where every- 
thing goes disastrously wrong. He draws it 
entirely from the point of view of the hap- 
less protagonist and uses no dialogue. 
Plympton is one of the funniest animators 
working today; all by himself, he’s reason 
enough to go see this year’s “Festival.” ° Q 


beats her) has a Southern accent. Hughes, 
the man who in Sixteen Candles gave. u8 a 
Chinese character named Long Duk Dong, 
wouldn’t be making an ethnic assumption 
now, would he? 

The only fresh things in this film are the 
two brief, mercifully funny appearances by 
John Candy and William Forsythe. But then, 
it always comes as a fresh surprise how 
offensive Hughes can be. It’s one thing for a 
teenage character to use her sexuality; it’s 
quite another for a film to ogle her as she 
comes on to her father’s business partners 
or submits to the sexual taunts of robbers 
while dressed in a ribbed T-shirt and stirrup 
pants. It used to be said of Hughes that he 
played to teens at the expense of adults. 
The way he plays to the audience here at 
the expense of Jeniffer Connelly suggests 
that what he’s really playing to is his bank 
account. That must be what the title means. 
At the Cinema 57, the Fresh Pond, and the 
Circle and in the suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 


Grimm reminder: The Juniper Tree’s Geirland Sunna Pormar (Jonas) and Bjork Gudmundsdottir (Margit) 
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WS@ teamed with Senegalese drummers for Metamorphosis. 


A joyful Metamorpbosis 


The WSO goes well beyond The Point of No Return 


by Jim Macnie 
“MU an, that first thing we did 
sounded like Star Wars, 
everybody bouncing and 
bumping into one another.” That’s how 
tenor saxist David Murray has described 
the World Saxophone Quartet’s initial out- 
ing, The Point of No Return (Moers). That 
album is 10 years old now, and it still 
sounds like a complete mess. But if you’ve 
monitored the progress of the group — 
and anyone mildly interested in jazz’s 
resourcefulness has caught at least a few 
of their records — you realize that they’ve 
since found a way to groom their ram- 
bunctiousness without rupturing the go- 
get-’em spirit that’s made their work, 
including the new Metamorphosis 
(Elektra/Nonesuch), so compelling. 

Their ninth disc, 1989’s Rhythm and 
Blues, offered sleek and luxurious read- 
ings of black pop staples and roadhouse 
stomps. It fully understood its turf: the 
facade fairly gleamed, and the lithe inter- 
play was breathtaking in its ability to 





Music 


accent the sweaty glamor of melodies. Like 
their Ellington/Strayhorn tribute two years 
prior, it demonstrated that Murray, Hamiet 
Bluiett, Oliver Lake, and Julius Hemphill 
were not only shrewd conceptualists and 
captivating soloists, but industrious 
arrangers. 

Although their collective persona is 
secure, and their modus operandi firmly 
established, such definition can beget a 
creative dilemma: how do you avoid repe- 
tition, keep up with the times, instill your 
art with a panoramic sensibility? Reliance 
on past glories may be bankable — audi- 
ences like to know which ballpark they’re 
in — but it can also be stunting. 

For the WSQ, variation is an answer. 
And Metamorphosis is one thrilling 
response. By teaming up with a trio of 
Senegalese percussionists, the WSQ have 
turned another provocative corner with 
their music. It’s arguably their most ecstatic 
record to date. ; 

Which is saying a lot. The group are 


duly recognized for the poise and elan that 
they bring to their pieces; and there’s no 
doubt that jubilant eruptions are part of 
their signature sound. Yet the unfettered 
commotion of their earlier work has been 
muted in the last few years; the foursome 
have been trading flat-out energy for cagy 
finesse. All of their most recent Nonesuch 
work has an attractive focus, largely 
because the arrangements have been 
allowed to rule. 

Still, according to baritone player 
Hamiet Bluiett, “the process of pure blow- 
ing is key” to their work. Augmented by 
the drummers — Mor Thiam, Chief Bey, 
and Mar Gueye — Metamorphosis re- 
establishes the allure of the squall and 
retains the crisp execution that has come 
to define the Quartet’s interplay. With such 
an irrepressible spirit and forthright clarity 
in full display, it’s hard not to herald the 
album as a masterpiece. 

“This one’s infectious for sure,” Bluiett 
exclaimed when we met in New York last 
week. “We needed some slam dunks and 
three-point shots, something to rouse the 
crowd. Cats go into clubs and they’re so 
cool they sit down. Wait a minute — I 
want to play some standing-up music, you 
know? Like, let’s rock!” 

Like many classic horn sections, certain- 
ly those of Ellington, Basie, and Benny 
Carter, the WSQ can turn a mere phrase 
into a full-fledged composition without 
seeming chintzy. Metamorphosis (which is 
also the WSQ recording debut of Arthur 
Blythe, who replaced Hemphill just after 
Rhythm and Blues came out), positively 
revels in curt melodies, layering lick upon 
lick, beat upon beat. Yet for all the cross- 
hatching of riffs and clavés, the orchestra- 
tions remain insouciant and almost fanci- 
ful. The title cut is dense and compact, but 
it trills Out with a verve that’s disarming. 
The playing is clenched, but not knotted 
— a wild juxtaposition. 

“It took a bit of change on our parts to 
negotiate the tunes,” explains Bluiett. “We 
made sure the sonorities were together. 
Sometimes the notes the drummers hit 
were not exactly what you thought they 
were going to be, and when they shifted 


‘the rhythms, the harmonies shifted with 


them. We were on the lookout for those 
kinds of idiosyncrasies. 

“It’s all because the drums don’t play a 
conservatory music, they play a language. 
You don’t have to tell them that a tune is 
in C minor, just that it’s about my mother, 
my aunt. They go from there, which makes 
a lot more sense to me. When you play 
straight jazz, it can get homogenized. One 
tune I wrote is dedicated to Mickey Leland, 
called ‘Feed the People.’ And to the drum- 
mers it’s about harvest, gathering, commu- 
nity — not 6/8 time and then off gallivant- 
ing. Orchestration is nothing more than 
getting to the essence of what you're trying 
to say.” 

From Dizzy Gillespie’s work with Chano 
Pozo to Art Blakey’s experiments with 
Sabu, drums-and-hand-percussion team- 
ings have made appearances time and 
again in jazz. Bluiett began to realize the 
power of the drums years ago when he 
worked off and on with celebrated African 
bandleader Olatunji. Throughout the ’80s, 
a few of his own bands have included a 
battery of percussionists. Nali Kola (Soul 
Note) documents a concert that experi- 
mented with a expanded drum section. 
Blythe’s gorgeous 1977 release Bush Baby 


Hamiet Bluiett: he’s looking for some slam dunks. 





(Adelphi) proved that overt allusions to 
the motherland were on his agenda too. 
Metamorphosis seems like the ultimate 
result of such dabbling. 

“In jazz, the trap drummer has basically 
replaced three hand-drummers in the tra- 
ditional African setting,” Bluiett states. “But 
one person can only interplay so much. 
Bring back the original three and it’s a 
whole ’nother ball game. The drums also 
relieve me from being the Fender bass of 
the band. I've got a rhythm section behind 
me now and I can really let loose.” 

It’s the prowess of collectively letting 
loose that ignites most of the WSQ’s tunes. 
From the delicacy of Lake’s bluesy alto on 
“Love like Sisters” to the disquieting drama 
of Murray’s tenor on “Ballad for the Black 
Man,” to the fractious bursts and tear-ass 
rampage Blythe and Bluiett respectively 
put out on “Feed the People,” the lan- 
guage of the instrument is fully addressed. 
“There are cats that keep playing the sax 
like it was a violin or a piano,” fumes 
Bluiett. “Only when you got to jazz did the 
sax start being played to its full capacity: 
warped notes, out of phase, in phase, out 
of tune, in tune, and utilizing of the horn’s 
natural characteristics such as vocal 
sounds, animalistic sounds, brass sounds.” 

Along the same tack, he hears the drums 
as a liberating force. Hemphill was a com- 
poser of the first order; his leaving has 
altered the way the WSQ address their 
tunes. Bluiett seems to consider the 
change for the better. The informal and the 
instinctive are two of the jazz’s main 
attributes in his eyes. 

“I don't like using, at least to excessive 
amounts, largely written tunes, where the 
music is composer-bound. Charts are cool, 
and that stuff can really sound great, but 
after you do it four or five times, you know 
what it’s all about. You’re stuck to the 
paper. Some part of my growth is looking 
for deviation, spontaneity, room to move. 
Plus, I don’t want to play someone else’s 
mind all the time, ‘cause I figure I’ve got a 
pretty good one myself. Arthur's like that 
too. We think you should be able to have 
no conversation and solo your ass off at 
the drop of a hat. That, of course, takes a 
sophisticated understanding of your mate- 
rials.” 

Because the WSQ are about integrating 
the freedom of individualism with the 
power of an alliance, there are political 
and social implications that rattle within 
their music. Played with unflinching confi- 
dence, and displaying colossal invention, 
Metamorphosis is a rallying cry for dignity 
as well as a demonstration of the 
unbounded creativity that black music 
continues to offer our culture. 

Bluiett says the album “deals with us as 
a people, reuniting ourselves with some- 
thing we were stripped of. We want to 
put it back together, make it whole. Hey, 
you can credit Paul Simon or whomever, 
but Africa is back in and people are start- 
ing to investigate with a stronger knowl- 
edge, leaving out all the hysteria and 
ignorance. In the past, people always 
thought that the harmonies were 
European and the rhythms were African. 
Bullshit. The harmonies are African too. It 
all comes out of the drums; they’re almost 
totally self-sustaining in what they give 
you in music.” 

Possessing a stamina equal to their tal- 
ents, the WSQ have a future that bristles 
with a stack of enticing options. “We need- 
ed a vehicle to move our music forward,” 
Bluiett concludes, “and it was virtually a 
perfect marriage between the horns and 
the drums. That’s exciting to us, suggests 
to us that other experiments might work. It 
seems the the more we trust our ideas, the 
more interesting the whole thing 
becomes.” QO 
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Live and on record 


Kitchens of Distinction: decidedly indistinct 


KITCHENS OF DISTINCTION: 
JUST ADD WATER 


itchens of Distinction’s version of British guitar pop 
K= and falls like the ocean, swelling in great 

frothing crescendos, then trickling away to build up 
anew in the next song. 

At first it’s a pleasing, refreshingly liquid sound. But after 
you've let it buffet you for a while, you realize that music 
so self-consciously constructed and destroyed is never 
going to break beautifully over the passion its lyrics 
describe. The personal-drama meter rises to a Spinal Tap 
11, stops, then falls. What you took for a stormy sea of 
emotions turns out to be carefully controlled, viewed 
through the safety glass of a wave tank. And as their cozily 
coy name suggests, Kitchens of Distinction are not the sort 
of band who could, or would, incite riots. 

At a music-biz showcase at T.T.’s last month, with an 
industry audience cheerfully primed by two hours of open- 
bar time, the trio sailed through an evenly paced set from 
their two albums, Love Is Hell (Rough Trade) and the recent 
major-label debut Strange Free World (A&M). Wearing 
smiles and nice shirts, they waded about in their self- 
examining pop, guitarist Julian Swales coaxing unbelieva- 
bly synth-like curtains of melodic noise from his instrument 
as drummer Dan Goodwin's light touch kept songs rising 
to the upbeat. Under a shock of spiky red hair, bassist 
Patrick Fitzgerald sang with a straining concentration that 
was part campy flamboyance, part schoolboy sincerity. 
Free drinks in hand, the audience cheered them on. 

Live and in the studio, Kitchens of Distinction’s songs 
tend to wash into one undulating body of sound. Produced 
by Hugh Jones, Strange Free World follows in the 
dramatically textural footsteps of Echo and the Bunnymen 
(whom Jones has also worked with), the Cure, and the 
Chameleons. But where those bands’ songs usually have a 
strong core, their lyrics revealing some motive for sounding 


THE REMBRANDTS: 
DOUBLE DUTCH 


lways figured there’d be a 10cc revival if we waited 
A long enough. No sooner do the prefab band Will to 

Power score big with a lame remake of the group’s 
greatest hit, “I’m Not in Love,” than a major label (Atco) 
sinks major money into the Rembrandts, who sound a 
whole lot like 10cc — specifically the later, lighter 10cc, 
after Lol Creme and Kevin Godley went off to direct videos. 

The Rembrandts are another two-man band (Danny 
Wilde and Phil Solem, both from the minor new-wave 
band Great Buildings) who are equally infatuated with pop 
hooks and studio polish. They’re looking for that perfect 
combination of wide-eyed exuberance and tongue-in- 
cheek cleverness. 

Which should be good news, especially if you loved the 
brainy-but-heartfelt pop that 10cc used to dish out. The 
Rembrandts would clearly love to be in that category, and 
their homonymous debut album tries so damn hard that 
you want to give them the benefit of the doubt. If 
craftsmanship and a nice-guy attitude were enough to 
make a great record, The Rembrandts would be up there 
with 10cc’s best albums, Sheet Music and How Dare You! 
(just out on CD, go buy them). Unfortunately, it ain’t; and 
the Rembrandts come off as a bubble-gum band who want 
to be an art band. 

Of course, bubble gum has its charms, and so do the 
Rembrandts. Any band who quote Dylan and the Beatles in 
the same line (“I will follow you down, to the end of the 
long winding road”) can’t be all bad. And the 12 songs here 
are catchy from start to finish. 

The Rembrandts are especially good at dressing up their 
songs with left-field instrumental touches. The otherwise 
sweet ballad “Someone” features a guitar solo that veers off 
to avant-jazz territory, allowing the singer to get carried 
away and let out a howl of “C’mon, c’mon, waaaah!” (easily 
the album’s best lyric). They pull the same trick in “Follow 
You Down,” where you get to hear a garagy fuzz guitar 
and a lyrical Spanish guitar in the same break, just when 
you're expecting a boring solo. 

The album’s best track is also its most retro. “Save Me” 
sports a Beatles wanna-be hook and a chorus of processed 
sighs, recalling the ones on 10cc’s “I’m Not in Love.” Not 
content to ape 10cc, the Rembrandts throw in nods to other 
good bands. “New King” takes some fancy chord changes 


from XTC’s bag of tricks, and at least half the tracks include 


so tortured, Kitchens of Distinction’s numbers fuss around 
in the emotional suburbs. 

They’re short on spine and muscle, long on wistful 
heartache. Fitzgerald propels his taut voice through vague 
images focused on the power of their favored ocean 
(“Aspray” and “Under the Sky, Inside the Sea”), forgotten 
dreams (“Hypnogogic”), and the pains and pleasures of 
love (“He Holds Her, He Needs Her,” “Drive That Fast,” 
“Gorgeous Love”). Adjectives are tossed off in bundles, to 
small effect, since few concrete lyrical ideas or memorable 
melodies are available to support them. Swale’s 
extraordinarily rich guitar work is so inflated in the mix that 
it loses whatever nuances or variations it might have had 
and becomes one big multi-tiered blur. 

Even so, Strange Free World is pleasant listening. And 
the band prove that if they can’t write songs to match the 
manufactured turbulence of their music, they can come up 
with something that won’t be wholly swept away. In 
“Polaroids,” the notion of Fitzgerald getting drunk and 
nostalgic and pulling out photographs of old places, 
friends, and lovers may not quite stand up against Swale’s 
huge breaking waves of guitar. But when the singer loses 
his temper and almost screams, “These damn pictures/I 
could forget things so quickly but they’re always here/I 
cannot throw these memories away,” it’s certainly vivid. 

On “Quick as Rainbows,” the guitar shimmers gently in 
and out of a solid melody as Fitzgerald looks back, almost 
apologetically, at someone he’s left behind. It is the simplest, 
least theatrical song on the record, and by far the catchiest. 

But on stage at T.T.’s, Kitchéns of Distinction were in 
deep under belching dry ice and the tide of guitar noise. As 
Fitzgerald twisted his mouth around drowned-out words, 
Swales laid chord over chord, note upon note. You could 
almost hear the waves of sound crashing against the 
limitations of Kitchens of Distinction’s shallow tank of 
musical resources. 


The Rembrandts: craftsmen, not masters 


a vocal impersonation of Crowded House’s Neil Finn. Fake 
English accents are a time-honored pop tradition, but these 
fake New Zealand accents may be a first. 

The Rembrandts’ real undoing is their songwriting, 
which doesn’t get near that of their role models. They’ve 
got too much polish and not enough soul; the emotional 
kick that makes a truly great pop tune is beyond them. Too 
often they settle for easygoing melodies and sugary lyrics; 
when they write a passable hook (like the one on the 
single “Just the Way It Is, Baby”), they run it into the 
ground. Their token political song, “Everyday People,” 
takes on a safe topic (know anybody who isn’t glad the 
Berlin Wall came down?) and goes for knee-jerk 
inspirational effect: change a few words and it could be a 
health-spa commercial. 

Fortunately, the Rembrandts aren’t necessary anyway: 
the major labels have decided it’s time for a pop revival, so 
there’s suddenly no shortage of cool songwriting bands on 
the racks. In roughly ascending order, they are the Posies, 
Material Issue, Jellyfish, Eleventh Dream Day, Redd Kross, 
and our own Cavedogs, all around to prove that the next 
wave of pop artists is alive and well. In that kind of 
company, the Rembrandts look more like a skillful forgery. 

— Brett Milano 





Well, of course the big 
news is the Third Annual 
Best Music Poll. You 
picked the nominees and 
sent in your votes... 
While those votes are being 
tabulated, we’re putting 
together the live music 


BOSTON PHOENIX 
X. 


MUSIC POLL 


event of the year!! Wed., 
Aprill7, the festivites begin 
at The Orpheum Theatre at 
7:30 with Iggy Pop, 
Happy Mondays, Jesus 
Jones and Soho!! The fun 
will then continue on 


In last month’s article, I 
told you that if you have 
cable TV in Boston or 
Brookline, you can hear 
WFNX on channel A-49. A 
listener has asked me if there 
is a way to hook-up a TV or 
VCR to a stereo system so 
the sound will not have to 
come through the little TV 
speaker. I have been doing 
this myself for many years 
and it’s very easy!! Not only 
will you get WFNX through 
your stereo, but anything you 
watch on TV including 
sports and movies will now 
come through your stereo 
sounding great!! 


If your TV has an earphone 
jack, you will need to go to 
your local electronics store 
and purchase an adapter to 
go into the earphone jack 
and turn it into an RCA type 
jack (like the ones on the 
back of your. stereo 
components). To this jack, 


Pi: EARPHONE JACK 


TELEVISION 


SOUNDED SO 
GOOD!! 


treet at Citi, 
AXIS, Venus De Milo and 
Bill’s Bar & Lounge at 
9 PM with more live music 
including Thinktree, The 
360’s, Heretix, The Atom 
Said, Chucklehead, Cliffs 
of Dooneen and more 
bands yet to be announced! 
The Orpheum Concert is 
already sold out!! Tickets 
for Lansdowne Street are 
available at the Orpheum 
Box Office, The Citi/AXIS 
Box Office, all Ticket- 
master locations or charge 
tickets by calling 931-2000. 
A portion of all proceeds 
will benefit The AIDS 
Action Committee and 
The Fund for the Arts. 


WFNX presents The 
Godfathers tomorrow 


night at The Paradise !!! 


ie) Off 
aa 


This is a “must see” show . 

. Other shows you should 
not miss include: The Pet 
Shop Boys at The Orpheum 
Theatre on April 11th; Red 
Kross at The Paradise on 
April 21st; The Neigh- 
borhoods at The Channel in 
an 18+ show on April 20th; 
John Wesley Harding with 
The Judybats at The 
Paradise on April 24th and 
The Throwing Muses at 
Citi on April 25th. The 
Alarm returns to Boston for 
2 special club performances 
at the Paradise on April 
30th and May Ist... and 
WFNX presents Jane’s 
Addiction in Fitchburg on 
April 30th. 


So, mark your calendar 
now!! A music-filled 


spring has sprung!! 


the AIR 


By Marc Gordon, 
WFINX Chief Engineer 


you will connect a “Y” 
adapter to give you two RCA 
jacks so the sound will come 
out of both of your stereo 
speakers. Then all you need 
is a long enough stereo RCA 
cable (like the ones you use 
to hook-up a cassette deck) 
to reach your stereo. Plug 
this cable into any spare 
input on _ your stereo 
EXCEPT PHONO. Adjust 
the volume on your TV so 
that when you switch your 
stereo to “tuner” it sounds 
the same. If your TV does 
not have an earphone jack, 
DO NOT attempt to go 
inside to do this. You could 
come in contact with high 
voltages or be bitten by the 
squirrel running inside the 
wheel that produces the 
power for the set. 


Hooking-up your VCR to 
your stereo is even easier! If 
it is mono and only has one 
audio output jack, you will 


RCA 
JACKS 


need to get an RCA type “Y” 
adapter to turn a single jack 
into two. Then you only 
need to run a stereo RCA 
cable to a spare input on 
your stereo. If you have a 
stereo VCR, all you have to 
do is connect it to your 
stereo with an RCA cable. 
Don’t be afraid to try this. If 
you walk into any electronics 
store, they will most likely 
know exactly what you need. 
My father, who worked with 
ancient radios in the Army 
Air Corps during World War 
II, had no trouble connecting 
his TV to his stereo. He 
was, however, disappointed 
that he couldn’t shoot down 
enemy aircraft with his 
remote control. 


If you have any other 
questions or comments, you 
can write to me at the 
station. I will try to give you 
an answer in a future 
article. 


STEREO 
RCA CABLE 


<-CFr 


ATTENTION 
NEVER Cablevision of Boston Customers: 


Now you can tune in 
WENX on Channel A-49 


ore fie 
Ski Team Coordinator / 
National Sales Manager 


You have probably heard a lot 
about the Michelob Light(WFNX 
Cutting Edge Ski Team this sea- 
son. ‘FNX “Ski Jays” have been 
talking about it on the radio for 
six months and at least a dozen 
full page ads have run in the 
Phoenix. As I look back at all of 
the elements that came together 
to make our first annual Cutting 
Edge Ski Program an over- 
whelming success I can only 
repeat the words: “what a concept!” 


How easy was it to convince 
the ‘FNX airstaff to take up the 
sport of skiing (and apres skiing) 
this season? ... 

“Hey Tai, do you want to learn 
how to ski?” 

“No. No thanks, pal!” 

“Well, how would you like to 
be decked out in state-of-the-art 
Tecnica Ski boots, Salomon 
bindings, Head skis and a Cutting 
Edge Ski Outfit from Nat 
Lacen?” 

“Well, since you put it that way, 
when’s our first event, pal?!”’.... 


In fact, virtually every D.J. at 
‘FNX joined the ski team and we 
quickly became a 12-member 
force ready to carve up every 
mountain and ski lodge in our 
way. 


The season started off in style 
on Thursday, October 18th at 


Avenue C in Boston. The spon- 
sor vans were parked on Boyl- 
ston Street, the ‘FNX Ski Jays 
were spinning the tunes, Miche- 
lob Light beer was being poured, 
hundreds of listeners were danc- 
ing around checking out the lat- 
est ski and snowboarding equip- 
ment and we were armed with 
thousands of dollars in prizes to 
give away. It was_a sensational 
kick-off party and we came to 
grips with the reality of our situa- 
tion. We would never be a hard 
core alpine racing team but we 
did have the’ potential to com- 
pete as a world class apres ski 
team! 


In November, WFNX and The 

ix were the official 

media sponsors of The Boston 
Ski and Travel Show so we were 
able to unveil our program to the 
general skiing population. There 
we displayed our “Abominable 
Snow Van”, a 1991 Pontiac 


Transport dressed up with fluo-- 


rescent orange and lime sponsor 
decals. What a blinding sight .... 
especially with Neal Robert sit- 
ting in the drivers seat! 


The snow finally arrived and 
we hit the slopes at mountains in 
Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachuseits and Col- 
orado. The team learned to ski 
in fresh powder at Attitash 
Mountain in December. We 
sponsored races and our famous 
apres ski parties at Wildcat 
Mountain, Sugarbush Resort and 
Wachusett Mountain. Our 
program took us out to Crested 


Butte, Colorado with 101 (.7?) 
listeners for an entire week of 
wild, western skiing. At the 
Butte, former U.S. Ski Team and 
Olympic Gold Medalist, Bill 
Johnson, raced with us and 
quickly became an adopted mem- 
ber of our apres ski team. The 
last blast of the season took place 
at Sugarloaf Mountain in Maine. 


All told, it has been a long, 
eventful and very successful sea- 
son for the “FNX Ski Team. It 
certainly could not have hap- 
pened without the tremendous 
support of our sponsors: Mich- 
elob Light, Ski Market, Unitech 
Computer Centers and The 
Boston Phoenix. The team was 
often asked: “How are ya 
lookin’?”” and thanks to our offi- 
cial equipment manufacturers 
(Head skis, Tecnica boots, 
Salomon bindings, Nat Lacen 
clothing, Burton Snowboards and 
Pontiac) the answer was always, 
“great!” After this weekend, the 
Ski Program will no longer be 
just a concept. It has become a 
major part of the station and next 
season the Michelob Light/ 
WFNX Cutting Edge Ski Team 
will still be .... “coming down the 
mountain!” 


Pictured above are Olympic 
Downhill Gold Medalist, Bill 
Johnson and Stephen Mindich, 
Chairman of the Phoenix Medial 
Communications Group Compa- 
ny and owner of WFNX 101.7 


FM Radio. 


what: s yILES atsums 


TOP Moods for 


Saonaouiran-— 


The La's 
808 State 
Ned's Atomic Dustbin 


Seon oagnean— 


My Bloody Valentine 
Fishbone 

Finger 

De La Soul 
Spacemen 3 

Black Giris 


oe 


Moods for Moderns’ Undercover Son 


TOP Boston 


HF ROCKS 


Seo yneagean- 


Beat Happenings Dreamy 

The La's 

In Yer Face 

23 Hour Toothache 
Tremolo 

Sunless Saturday 


Everywhere 7" 
Ring Ring Ring 12" 
Recurring 


Counting Backwards 
Sn Tomar disouate 
Green Mind 
Voice of World Control 
“Running Rhymes” 
Blue Rib 
“Better Day” 
“Crystal Crown" 
“Wondertul Exciting World" 
“Mercy” 


y 

of the Week (at 8:35pm} 
DIE KRUEZEN - PINK FLAG 

(ORIGINALLY DONE BY WIRE) 


Soonoamf®an— 


— 


10) BRUNCH 


SCeOmNennan— 


—_ 


Post tists Dag 

Hot Stuff 

Greenhouse 

The Littie Tiger 

Man Whe Cried Fire 
Sarait-Dedicated To You 
Hot House 

Alone With Three Giants 
You Won't Forget Me 
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The Tragically Hip 


A MUST HAVE 
FOR YOUR CD 
COLLECTION! 


NOW ON SALE! 


6.99 Tp 
11.99 CD 


1990 Juno Award ~ 
Winners 
“Canadian 
Entertainers 
of the Year" 


THE TRAGICALLY HIP 


ROAD APPLES 
Feeturing: THREE PISTOLS - LITTLE BONES - 
LONG TIME RUNNING 


CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 


kA ( 


MR, 
Season 


COMPACT DISCS-TAPES- VIDEOS- ACCESSORIES 


Wherever You Are...We Are, With A Convenient Location For You! 


BOSTON, Kenmore Sq 522 Comm. Ave = (617)262-4610 
BOSTON, Downtown Crossing, Wash. St. (617)482-5257 
BOSTON, No. Station, Causeway St (617)523-5945 
BROCKTON, 714 Crescent St. (508)580-5858 
BROCKTON, 21 Torrey St (508)580-8991 
BURLINGTON, Burlington Village (617)273-0022 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq 30 JFK St (617)354-6232 
CAMBRIDGE, 750 Memorial Drive (617)492 7850 
CANTON, Cobbs Corner (617)821-5710 
CHELMSFORD, 4 Drumhill Plaza (508)459-7909 
DEDHAM, Dedham Plaza, Rte 1 (617)329-5808 
FRAMINGHAM, 60 Worcester Rd (508)879-7310 
HANOVER, Hanover Commons (617)826-0701 
LAWRENCE, Stadium Plaza (508)688-8553 
LEOMINSTER, Searstown Mall (508)537-6894 


LYNN, Brookside Sq 

MEDFORD, 25 Revere Beach Pkwy. * 
MILFORD, Rte. 16, Quarry Sq 
PEABODY, 7 Syivan S! 

PEMBROKE. N. River Piaza 
QUINCY, President's Plaza 
RANDOLPH, Randolph Shopping Ctr. 
RAYNHAM, River Run Plaza (508)597-4992 
SAUGUS, Rie. 1, 405 Broadway (617)231-0424 
SHREWSBURY, Rie. 9, White City Plaza (508) 757-3443 
SUDBURY, Rie. 20, Boston Post Road—___ (508) 443-8933 
TOWNSEND, Harbor Village, 18 Main St.  (508)597-5506 
WATERTOWN, Watertown Mall (617)923-9808 
WESTBORO, Speedway Plaza (508)366-0017 
WORCESTER, 10 Front St. (508)755-4783 
WORCESTER, Webster Sq.,1241 Main St._(508)831-3535 


(617)581-5430 
(617)395-8200 
(508)634-9533 
(508)532-5750 
(617)826-9757 
(617)472-1153 
(617)986-8096 
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Lemmy at’ em: Kilmister approaches a bass epiphany. 


Death and death 


by Robert Sheffield 


he war season was the right time 
F for Motérhead to finish their new 
album, 1916 (WTG/Sony). Sean 
Lennon and Lenny Kravitz were leading 
MTV in the lie that we could prevent war 
by returning to the values of John Lennon 
(hey, most of us couldn’t afford the drugs, 
let alone the Dakota). But the Iraq rock 
that made sense to me all winter, loud and 
bitter sense, was Motérhead’s 1986 classic 
“Orgasmatron.” Lemmy Kilmister groaned 
over guitar-stoked molten lava in the voice 
of Orgasmatron, the war god whose 
Vatican is built with kids’ bones: 
“Obsequious and arrogant, clandestine 
and vain/Two thousand years of misery, of 
torture in my name.” 
“Orgasmatron” was smarter than any- 
thing you saw on CNN, a comrade to rock 


Motorhead sculpt obsession in metal 


and roll’s toughest war songs: the 
Raincoats’ “Off-Duty Trip,” Edwin Starr’s 
“War,” Public Enemy’s “Black Steel,” Crass’ 
“Sheep Farming in the Falklands,” Red 
Crayola’s “Kangaroo?”, Celtic Frost’s “One 
in Their Pride,” Loretta Lynn’s “Dear Uncle 
Sam,” the Pet Shop Boys’ “Violence,” 
Stevie Wonder’s “Front Line,” Rick 
Springfield’s “Don’t Talk to Strangers.” 
Lemmy made his usual doom-ridden growl 
sound like the last honest sound on earth. 
So 1916, Motdrhead’s first studio job in 
well over three years, is perfectly poised to 
trample the current-events zeitgeist. 
Lemmy understands dread, and his mates 
know how to make it rock. In “No Voices 
in the Sky,” Lemmy bellows, “Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, you all know what I 
mean/What’s the use of crying for help 


Motorhead: Wurzel, Phil “Philthy Animal” Taylor, Lemmy Kiimister, and Phil Campbell 
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when no one hears the screams” in a climactic Gethsemane 
gargle. But before crashing into the chorus, Lemmy gargles 
“no one hears the screams!” one more time, turning 
Gethsemane into a mammoth pop hook. Dread and hooks 
copulate freely throughout 1916: Lemmy gossips about 
Jon Bon Jovi and Slash here, pontificates about the Battle 
of the Somme there. 

Now that these aging Brits are living in LA, amid a metal 
scene that wouldn’t exist without them, they could be try- 
ing to make their root-canal rock ready for the radio. 1916 
even has a “power ballad,” an appalling trudge through 
lyrics like “I slip through your hand/Best hold on tight” 
(funny, I've been trying for years to wash Lemmy off my 
hands) called “Love Me Forever” (funny, when Lemmy 
uses “forever” in a song, it usually refers to how long 
you're going to be dead). 

But the album is still unkempt and sleazy. Lemmy’s ani- 
mated grunt would scare off radio programmers even if he 
didn’t scream “I don’t care” at least once in every song. 
Philthy Animal Taylor’s drums still summon up demons, 
just so Wurzel and Wizzé can swat them with big brutal 
guitars. And sanctimonious these guys are not. In fact, nice 
these guys are not. 7916's inspirational liner notes (“see 
you in the snake pit . . . or arm pit!”) end with a little motto 
in Gothic script: “This album is ozone hostile.” Gosh. 

If you’re a skeptic or a newcomer, there are a host of 
instructive new Motdrhead reissues out now. The one you 
should dive for is Roadracer’s CD of the ’84 compilation No 
Remorse. You can hear four loutish amphetamine fetishists 
amp up their guitars, rock, roll, invent speed-metal thrash, 
sculpt industrial ‘nightmare into terrifying reality stomps 
like “Killed by Death” and “Metropolis,” dance on your 
grave and make you shine. 

But Motdrhead are a different band now. Back in ’86, 
they risked utter humiliation by hiring Bill Laswell, best 
known for jazz-funk fusion and Mick Jagger solo records, 
to produce Orgasmatron. Laswell, for his part, got a taste 
for passion and the beat, later taking a sharp left into the 
studio with avant-screech guitar legend Sonny Sharrock. 

But Motérhead learned from Laswell’s ear for dynamics 
and craft: “Deaf Forever” and “Built for Speed” burned into 
ominous noise-funk abrasion, and their next record, the 
inspired throwaway Rock'N'Roll, was hilariously conceptu- 
al, hinting at the band’s revived sense of humor. 1916 has 
cellos and violins, the blues, a song about the Ramones, 
that goddamn power ballad, and funny, funny rockers 
proving that when it comes to angst-damaged puns, 
Lemmy’s in a crass by himself. 

Take “Going to Brazil,” a tribute to our South American 
neighbor that somebody ought to play for David Byrne the 
next time he has a film-school project due. Motdérhead are 
“flying down to Rio” to play some samba festival, smoking 
on the plane and reading boring magazines as the road 
crew flirt with flight attendants. Lemmy puts on the head- 
phones, lights a cigarette, turns on the oxygen funnel, 
decides Joao Gilberto is “elevator music, butter in my ears,” 
and stares out the window. 

Does he think about Nazis escaping to Brazil and leaving 
other people to pay for the war? Does he think about 
American creditors and the rain-forest devastation? 
Actually, what Lemmy thinks is, “I think we’re gonna die.” 
No time for this elevator music, let's rock: “Won't watch the 
movie/Can’t sit still/Flying down to Rio/Going to Brazil!” 
The guitar solos are just blurs, hazy terror drones that bris- 
tle with joy every time Lemmy yells, “Going to Brazil!” 

Another desperate good time is the sincere tribute to 
the Ramones. The chorus even spells out “R-A-M-O-N-E- 
S/R-AXM-O-N-E-S/Ramones!” Like the Bay City Rollers, 
who spelled “S-A/T-U-R/D-A-Y/Night!” or the Pet Shop 
Boys, who crooned “We're s-h-o-p-p-i-n-g/We’re shop- 
ping,” Motérhead spell their chorus because they’re 
afraid they'll weep with happiness unless they take their 
time. 

“Angel City,” however, isn’t about the Australian metal 
band Angel City — it’s about the kids Lemmy’s meeting in 
the City of Angels who moved to LA to be just like him. He 
pinches Slash’s cheek (“I wanna lose my head/Keep a live 
snake in my bed”) on his way to “drink Bon Jovi’s brews 
for free,” and his metal-kid wanna-be announces, “We're 
such bad-ass dudes/I almost can’t stand it myself” en route 
to “I wanna lay by the pool and let the record company 
pay.” 

We're used to hearing grizzled metal vets make fun of 
the younger generation, as in Aerosmith’s “Dude Looks like 
a Lady” and Kiss’s “The Street Giveth and the Street Taketh 
Away,” but “Angel City” is special, almost like a post-Axl 
Rose version of Randy Newman’s “My Life Is Good” or 
“Lonely at the Top,” because Lemmy doesn’t pretend to be 
above it all. (Does he ever?) It may be stupid to “kick ass” 
and “spit broken glass” and eat your own clothing, but it’s 
fun, isn’t it? I mean, Lemmy should know. 

For all the bravado on 1916 — most stridently displayed 
on a killer Willie Dixon rant eloquently titled “I’m So Bad 
(Baby I Don’t Care)” — there’s still a core of dread. There’s 
the world-historic panic of “No Voices in the Sky” and 
“Nightmare/The Dreamtime.” 

But the closer, a quiet martial ballad called “1916,” will 
shut you up good. Lemmy and his buddies, 16 in 1916, lie 
about their ages so they can become soldiers in the Rhine 
and die a glorious death. As Lemmy ends the song, crum- 
pled on the ground at the Somme with 10,000 other dead 
kids (“the day not half done”), he cries for his mother (like 
the dead buddy in his arms had just done) and realizes, “It 
wasn't my fault, and I wasn’t to blame,” 

This is the Minutemen’s “Punch Line,” but it’s also 
Lemmy’s Orgasmatron: no voices in the skies, no Valhalla 
beyond the grave — and it ain’t Neil Bush at the Somme. 
As metal historian Chuck Eddy points out in his forthcom- 
ing tome Stairway to Hell, Motérhead’s politics were 
always a “politics of liberation” — no punk band even 
came close to “We Are the Road Crew.” What makes “1916” 
so sad is how pissed off Lemmy is when those kids he 
makes fun of in “Angel City” get blown up. What makes 
1916 so rousing is how much fun he proves not getting 
blown up can be. QO 
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We make It possible for 
you to reach the music 
industry pros who 

can help your career. 


Come to the 1991 
Songwriter’s Workshop! 


}™ Wl Workshop meets from 2 pm to 5 pm on Saturday, 
April 13 at the Citi/Axis Club, 15 Landsdowne St. For more 
information, call (617) 338-3144. 


Wl Panelists include record company executives, publishers, 
producers.and songwriter/artists. 


-s I Both randomly selected tapes and pre-screened tapes will 
be critiqued, so bring a cassette of one original song. 





—— 
A S C A P 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 


Cheap Tacos. 
Cold Beer. 
Tight Jeans. 


(617) 367-9114 
7 N. Market St. Faneuil Hall, Boston 





SOUL SURVIVAL. 


Whether you're into astro ee , or self-help groups, the path to self-awareness leads to the MIND, 


Y, SPIRIT gaction eine Phoenix Classifieds. To place your ad, Call: 


267-1234 
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George Thorogood: his style of roughhouse rock still has plenty of bite. 


ERIC ANTONIOU 


Glorious George 
Don't take Thorogood for granted 


by Wes Eichenwald 


rom the pat-down frisking as you 

entered the Orpheum to the National 

Anthem blasting over the PA as the 
house cleared, last week’s George Thoro- 
good/Barrence Whitfield concert was 
steeped in good ol’ American values. 
Drinking was celebrated, and roots-rock, 
and America itself, and the inalienable 
right to take your shirt off (if you’re a guy) 
and whoop it up. For the encore, Thoro- 
good actually exchanged his usual trade- 


LIMBO 


Ti 
MANIACS 


SEE THEM 
AT AXIS 
APRIL 11 
WITH 
POP WILL EAT ITSELF 


mark headband for a Stars-and-Stripes 
model, played Chuck Berry’s “Livin’ in the 
U.S.A.,” and shouted “God bless America!” 
The man isn’t exactly noted for subtlety — 
or great range, for that matter — but then, 
he never wanted to be. 

With the freak 79-degree weather that 
Thursday, and the nearly full moon, you 
might have expected spring fever to be 
raging in the audience, but the direction 
those energies took was Thorogood’s 


$11.77 


COMPACT DISC 


$7.99 


CASSETTE 
"SHAKE IT” 
12" OR CASSINGLE 


$3.98 


a 


THE DEBUT ALBUM ‘STINKY GROOVES' 

FEATUR 

OUT NOWBON IN-EFFECT LP,CS,&CD3015 ™& 
a 


; BUTTFUNKIN’, MANIAC, & SHAKE IT ch 
Ge, 


Newbury Comics 


HARVARD SQ. 
36 JFK ST 
"4 wicked qood time!” 491-0337 
NEWBURY ST. BURLINGTON 
332 NEWBURY ST. OK P 


7 
926-4020 270-9860 
CUU GUY 


VINEBROOK PLAZA 


MIT GOV'T CENTER 
STUDENT CENTER 1 WASHINGTON MALL 
225-2872 248-9992 


HYANNIS 
FESTIVAL MALL 
(508)778-0747. 


FRAMINGHAM 
RT: 30 MALL 
(508)620-0735 


doing. You couldn’t complain about the 
unpretentious, high-octane music served 
up (the center was solid) but the peripher- 
als, with their hints of redneck jingoism 
and atmosphere of potential violence, left 
me pissed. 

To his credit, Thorogood brought yup- 
pies and bikers together at last, apparently 
having provided front-row tickets for a 
dozen or so lawyers from the firm that 
recently won a decision for him in a suit to 
prevent the release of an old demo tape. 
One 40ish female barrister in front of me 
stood up and boogied throughout the set. 

Lawyers or no, Thorogood is one rocker 
who isn’t tailor-made for the ’90s. You’ve 
got to love a guy who puts out a single 
called “If You Don’t Start Drinkin’ (I’m 
Gonna Leave),” from his new album 
Boogie People (EMI). And makes fun of 
colleagues who take home and hearth to 
heart: “Rock-and-rollers are supposed to 
get it on, get high, and get out of town,” he 
told the Boston Globe recently. George is 
sick of seriousness and sobriety. George 
wants to kick it out. 

He has been around for so long — 15 
years — people tend to take him for grant- 
ed, as they do his turbo-charged brand of 
R&B. He makes music to change your oil 
by: ballsy, dependable. He’s a soulmate of 
ex-Geils frontman Peter Wolf (who 
jumped up on stage for one number at the 
Orpheum), a Caucasian son of Howlin’ 
Wolf, Chuck Berry, John Lee Hooker, and 
Muddy Waters, all of whom are covered 
on Thorogood’s new album, Boogie 
People. Although their styles are different, 
in his consistency Thorogood approxi- 
mates a male Joan Jett. He loves back-to- 
Berry basics, loves touring, likes doing 
covers, stays with the same band members 
for a decade. And you never have any 
trouble figuring out what the lyrics mean. 

That's certainly the case with “If You 
Don’t Start Drinkin’,” a typical Thorogood 
tongue-in-cheek exercise in which gruff- 
voiced George exhorts his honey to kick 
back and be a drinkin’ buddy. In concert, 
it served as the final piece of the booze 
medley, along with “I Drink Alone” and 
the old John Lee Hooker staple “One 
Bourbon, One Scotch, One Beer.” George 
may not be playing any MADD fundraisers 
soon, but he did insert a don’t-drink-and- 
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drive rap into the latter number. Civic duty 
done, he threw in so many references to 
Budweiser you'd think they were sponsor- 
ing the tour (they weren't), still more to 
Boston, and even a mention of Bunratty’s. 

In general, Thorogood flashed his chip- 
munk grin, dipped his guitar neck into the 
crowd, and roamed the stage set, a mock 
brick-and-concrete affair suggesting a 
prison yard (“J. Geils Lives” was one graffi- 
to written on the wall — not too subtle, 
George). Guitarist Steve Chrismar, bassist 
Bill Blough, and chunky, paisley-shirted 
sax man Hank Carter, all longtime 
Thorogood stalwarts known collectively as 
the Destroyers, swung their instruments 
from side to side in unison. They match 
their boss’s intensity note for note, pump- 
ing out fuzzed-out Chicago electric-blues 
riffs and roadhouse romps like “Madison 
Blues” with unpretentious flair. 

A healthy selection from Boogie People, 
a hard-driving, cover-heavy production 
that could just as easily have been released 
in 1978 or 1985, was mixed with old faves 
like “Move It On Over,” “Bad to the Bone,” 
and the poppier “Born To Be Bad.” After 
introducing the band, Thorogood called 
the wild-haired, black-clad Wolf out of the 
audience; Wolf raved through “Pack, Fair 
and Square,” an early Geils number, he 
and the Destroyers sounding more like 
Barrence and the Savages than anyone 
else. 

As for that opening act, Barrence, like 
Thorogood, isn’t exactly the Great Ex- 
perimenter, but who’s complaining? Built 
like a squat little atomic bomb, shimmying 
about the stage like the Spirit of All Partiés, 
throwing himself to the floor and doing 
the Worm, splashing water onto an open 
rubber mouth affixed to his T-shirt, 
Boston’s own nice-guy lunatic remains 
every bit the screamin’ showman he’s 
always been. As they proved on the rau- 
cous, honking instrumental “Savage Axe,” 
the band are no slouch either. Have they 
ever had an off night? Stepping out of 
character toward the end, Barrence admit- 
ted to having, eight years ago, “roamed 
around out there saying, ‘I’m going to be 
on that stage one day’ ”; then he invoked 
blessings on his supporters, on Thoro- 
good, and on God for making his dream 
come true. And not a flag in sight. Q 
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uring the early '60s, when country 
D: Western was just beginning to 

go the route of syrupy, overpro- 
duced ballads (largely as a reaction against 
rock and roll), Buck Owens had a string of 
country hits that sounded more like what 
was playing down the dial on the Top 40 
rock stations. In 1965, one of them, “I’ve 
Got a Tiger by the Tail,” even sneaked 
onto the pop charts. 

Owens was a hybrid who learned his 
chops as a session guitarist for Gene 
Vincent and rockabilly hellcat Wanda 
Jackson, among others, and playing rock 
and roll as well as country in the clubs of 
Bakersfield, California, where he lived. 
Rock and soul musicians made it known 
that they were Owens fans (the Beatles 
covered “Act Naturally,” Ray Charles did 
“Crying Time”), but his own records never 
reached the rock audience that might have 
embraced him. By the time they were 
aware of him, it was as co-host of Hee- 
Haw, as demeaning an image as any great 
musical gefire has ever presented of itself 
(try imagining a jazz show hosted by men 
in blackface). 

It’s taken the due paid Owens by new 
country performers like Dwight Yoakam 
(his greatest disciple) and the re-release of 
the sensational Buck Owens and the 
Buckaroos Live at Carnegie Hall (Country 
Music Foundation) to start correcting that. 
And the title of the new Curb/Capitol com- 
pilation All-Time Greatest Hits, Volume 
One means, apparently, that other vol- 
umes are to follow. Let’s hope so, since 
this CD contains only 12 cuts (Owens’ 
number one country hits alone totaled 
something like 19, and that doesn’t begin 
to take into account album tracks), and no 
annotation as to who played on what cuts, 
when they were released, or where they 
charted.-That said, it’s still a killer, a 
straight shot of country rock with not a 
bad cut in the bunch. 

The Buckaroos consisted of Owens on 
guitar and lead vocals, Don Rich on lead 
guitar and vocals, Tom Brumley on steel 
guitar, Deyle Holly on bass and vocals, 
and Willie Cantu on drums. For sheer lis- 
tenability and tightness, the ability to rock 
out or do lyrical ballads, they deserve to 
be listed in the roster of terrific 60s bands. 
As befits Owens’s mixed influences, it may 


Buck 
erlecse| 


OM WaIMWALIGLCas 
honest 
country rock 


by Charles Taylor 


Buck Owens: forget the minstrelry of Hee-Haw. 


be hard to say where the country leaves 
off and the rock begins, or vice versa. But 
it’s also the kind of sound that would have 
been immediately recognizable to rock 
fans who grew up with a record like 1965’s 
Beatles VI, or Buddy Holly, or the Everly 
Brothers. And that may be why Owens 
raised the hackles of the country establish- 
ment, just as Yoakam does today. In both 


cases, what you hear is a performer’s 
refusal to curb his instincts. 

What’s most ironic about the controver- 
sy Owens aroused is that the persona 
these songs present — an average guy 
prone to good times and bad times, lucky 
and unlucky in love — is disarmingly 
humble. That’s clear in titles like “Excuse 
Me (I Think I’ve Got a Heartache)” and 
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“Under Your Spell Again,” and in the ache 
of longing he feels for the Asian lover he 
leaves behind in “Made in Japan.” The col- 
lection’s shocker is “Who’s Gonna Mow 
Your Grass,” the lyrics a typical “Think it 
over before you let me go, darlin,’ ” the 
sound an homage to the groups paying 
homage to Owens — a fuzztone guitar that 
wouldn’t sound out of place on any good 
British Invasion hit. But what you hear 
above all is Owens’s big, clear, warm 
voice. The burst of happiness with which 
he exclaims the title of “Together Again” is 
as exhilarating as anything about this col- 
lection’s musicianship. 

Owens’s greatest song is the autobio- 
graphical “Streets of Bakersfield,” the tale 
of a man who moves to that town to make 
something of himself and endures years of 
hard times and dwindling expectations. 
The song mirrors the years Owens spent 
between the time he arrived in Bakersfield 
in his early 20s and his first chart success, 
12 years later. 

It might appear odd to describe the song 
as humble, since the lyrics seem directed 
at those who complained that what he 
played wasn’t country. “I don’t wanna be 
nobody/Just want a chance to be myself,” 
he sings in one verse, and the chorus goes, 
“You don’t know me but you don’t like 
me/You say you care less how I feel/But 
how many of you who sit and judge 
me/Ever walked the streets of Bakers- 
field?” 

But there’s no self-righteousness in 
Owens’s vocal, just the plain honesty of 
someone who refuses to apologize for 
himself or be anything less than what he 
is. The song’s account of loneliness, the 
occasional drunk, and the’scuffling to 
keep body and soul together don’t ask for 
pity. Owens knows a lot of people have 
endured the same. But having come 
through what he has, he’s not going to 
deny the success or the pleasure his music 
has brought him. 

“Streets of Bakersfield” is a fitting sum- 
mation to a successful career balked first 
by the obstinacy of peers, then by the 
ignorance of a wider audience that saw 
Owens as a grinning jester presiding over 
a Dogpatch debacle. When you're capable 
of music as good as his, you shouldn’t 
have to answer to anybody. O 
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Paul Simon: his solo “Sound of Silence” hushed the crowd. 
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Rhythm and song 


Simon’s voice soars above the beat 


by Banning Eyre 


nyone afraid that Paul Simon is 
Aine himself to African and 

Brazilian music can rest easy. Yes, 
at his sold-out Worcester Centrum show 
last Friday, the veteran singer/songwriter 
fronted an 18-piece band with top-flight 
players from Brazil, Cameroon, South 
Africa, Botswana, and the US. But no one 
watching could doubt that this was 
Simon’s show, presénting his simplest 
acoustic guitar folk alongside his gospel- 
and doo-wop-inspired numbers and his 
world-music projects as parts of a single 
musical continuum. 

On the Graceland tour, Simon stood 
back, allowing South African luminaries 
Hugh Masekela, Miriam Makeba, and 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo to take the 
limelight for portions of the show. There, 
his renditions of oldies like “The Boxer” 
and “Sounds of Silence” seemed tacked 
on. But at the Centrum, pre-Graceland 
material made up more than half the 23- 
song set. And even on the six new tunes 
from the elaborate, and for some difficult, 
The Rhythm of the Saints, Simon’s voice 
commanded the songs more than on the 
recorded versions. They seemed exten- 
sions of, rather than departures from, his 
familiar songcraft. 

Not that there was anything innocuous 
about the band. On the contrary, their abil- 
ity to work as a unit and propel each song 
according to its own rules was the key to 
the show’s success, For the opener, “The 
Obvious Child,” the Brazilian drum troupe 
Oladum were not on hand; but power- 
house jazz drummer Steve Gadd, flanked 
by four Brazilian percussionists, each com- 
manding myriad hand drums, shakers, 
chimes, and bows, had little trouble giving 
the song its required rhythmic charge. 

Next came “Boy in the Bubble,” with its 
forboding accordion and prophetic lyrics. 
The song introduced key players in the 
band, offering a short percussion break- 
down and a few brisk, eloquent bars of 
soloing from South African guitarist Ray 
Phiri — star player and arranger on the 
Graceland album. Cameroonian bassist 
Armand Sabal-Lecco also slapped out a 
short break, serving notice of the toned 
muscle that would pin down this band’s 
more aggressive grooves. 

Soon, Simon was digging into the past 
with “Kodachrome,” reconceived with reg- 
gae flavor and dashes of plinky guitar from 
Cameroonian Vincent Nguini. Near the 
end of the song, the horn section, lead by 
sax wizard Michael Brecker, sent the band 
into overdrive, revealing for the first time 
the ensemble’s sheer power. 

In delicious contrast, Simon’s jangling 
acoustic guitar and silken voice followed 
quickly, launching “Born at the Right 


Time.” Elsewhere, the set seemed to build 
on the mood of each previous song. The 
gospel swell at the end of “Born” flowed 
right into the bluesy “Train in the 
Distance,” just as a doo-wop treatment of 
“She Loves Me like a Rock” set up the 
vocal intro to “Diamonds on the Souls of 
Her Shoes.” 

“Diamonds” provided the one real per- 
cussion workout of the evening, with each 
of the Brazilians displaying his mastery, 
and all of them together delivering explo- 
sive synchronicity. More of this would 
have been nice. 

The other musical departure of the night 
came when Brecker led the band through 
a piece of his own. Playing a wind-activat- 
ed synthesizer that sounded by turns like a 
wooden flute, an oboe, a muted trumpet, 
and an electric guitar, Brecker painted a 
rain-forest landscape, building the music 
to a florid groove before ripping into it 
with his trademark tenor sax. 

Spanning an enormous three-tiered 
stage, the band looked spectacular. 
Colored lights fevolved from the stage 
floor, at times evoking a Christmas tree 
with the players as ornaments. Most eye- 
catching of all was the ceaseless, elastic 
dancing of Ray Phiri, his baggy gray 
trousers rippling around his rubber-band 
legs. During “Cool, Cool River,” percussion- 
ist Mingo Aruajo flailed among his drums 
like a possessed shaman, his long hair fly- 
ing about his head as he landed each blow 
on the song’s pouncing downbeat. 

Simon himself is no champion of on- 
stage gymnastics, but what moves he 
made seemed genuine and spontaneous. 
On “Diamonds” he brandished his guitar 
Elvis-wise, like a rifle. And during the 
whoops on the celebratory “I Know What I 
Know,” he tossed one of his clave sticks 
high above his head, casually catching it 
mid-spin on the way down. 

The crowd pleasers of the night were 
“You Can Call Me Al” (which the band 
played twice) and the Cameroonian bikut- 
si number “Proof.” “Me and Julio Down by 
the School Yard” and “Late in the Eve- 
ning,” both re-invigorated with the spirit of 
samba, also brought the crowd to their 
feet. And Vincent Nguini’s palm-wine gui- 
tar playing became the centerpiece of a 
beautifully lilting “Cecilia.” 

Then there were the chestnuts: “Bridge 
over Troubled Water,” “Still Crazy After All 
These Years,” and the inevitable “Sounds 
of Silence.” At the end of the night, “Si- 
lence” bore a remarkably fresh ring, its 
melancholy and uplift absolutely of a 
piece with the rest of Simon’s music. By 
then, a quarter-century of songs, and the 
music of three continents, had all come 
together. QO 
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Regina’s belles: Jennifer Ringo as Birdie and Connie Lin Chmura as Alexandra 


Regina is a nasty little fox 


The Lyric Opera brings Marc Blitzstein to Boston 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


hat keeps audiences interested 
in Lillian Hellman’s hoary 
American melodrama-cum-satire 
The Little Foxes (1939) is what a juicy role 
it offers a powerful and uninhibited 
actress. Regina Giddens is as rapacious 
and greedy a villainess as there comes. She 
sits coldly watching her husband die of a 
heart attack, refusing to give him his 


medicine because she prefers to have him 
out of the way (is this one of the theater's 
classic cases of “vehicular” homicide?). 

By the end, you are rooting for her, part- 
ly because she’s the liveliest and wittiest 
character on stage and partly because 
underneath she’s finally not just a cold- 
blooded bitch — there’s something driven, 
desperate about her hunger for power and 
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money, and something perversely but gen- 
uinely touching in the future she wants for 
her daughter. “I admire you, Regina,” says 
her arch-competitor, her own brother, and 
you have to concur. 

But in Marc Blitzstein’s operatic version 
of The Little Foxes, Regina, which opened 
on Broadway in 1949 (or, it’s hard to tell, 
maybe just in the scaled-down version 
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presented by the New York City Opera in 
1953; or in the even further abbreviated 
version presented by the Boston Lyric 
Opera last week; but certainly in the way 
soprano Katherine Terrell played — or 
was directed by Metropolitan Opera 
mezzo and former Regina herself, Rosalind 
Elias, to play — Regina), we are — at least, 
we were — offered no such nuances. 
Regina seems to be evil incarnate, and the 
easy ironies of Blitzstein’s music (Regina’s 
melting phrases while she is at her most 
calculating; a cliché drum roll preceding 
an ominous plot twist) reveal not inner 
conflict or emotion, only pure machina- 
tion. Blitzstein’s Regina is a ruthless 
machine. 

The composer himself is a far more 
complex character. The son of Russian- 
Jewish immigrants, he was perhaps the 
first in the line of openly-gay-but-married 
American composers like Leonard 


Opera 


Bernstein, whom he inspired and 
befriended (in “Maria,” from West Side 
Story, Bernstein borrowed a musical 
phrase from Regina), or Paul Bowles. 
Classically trained, politically leftist, he’d 
been working on an opera based on the 
Sacco-and-Vanzetti case, in 1964, when he 
was murdered by sailors he met in a bar in 
Martinique. He was 59. 

Today his unfulfilled genius survives not 
so much by anything he composed but by 
a translation so familiar most people don’t 
even know he wrote it: his brilliant English 
version of Brecht and Weill’s Threepenny 
Opera, the one used in the long-running 
1954 Off Broadway production at the 
Theatre de Lys. When you hear Louie 
Armstrong or Bobby Darin singing “Oh the 
shark has pretty teeth, dear/And he shows 
them pearly white” —. those are Blitzstein’s 
words. “Mack the Knife” is Blitzstein’s 
inspired literal translation of “Mackie 
Messer” (Brecht’s German version of John 
Gay’s Macheath). 

Even Blitzstein’s most famous musical 
work is more famous for what happened 
on its opening night than for the score 
itself. The WPA funding for his musical- 
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theater protest piece about union organiz- 
ing, The Cradle Will Rock, was withdrawn 
three days before the first performance 
(the federal government, apparently even 
FDR himself, feared government identifica- 
tion with then striking steelworkers). On 
opening night, cast and audience all 
walked to a smaller theater, and the show 
went on without scenery, without even an 
orchestra — the composer himself at an 
upright piano, the cast sitting in the audi- 
ence. It became an instant legend. Two 
years later, Leonard Bernstein, still a 
Harvard senior, performed and directed it 
at Sanders Theatre. But it’s rarely done 
anymore. 

Regina does get an occasional produc- 
tion, but it hasn’t been done in Boston 
since its pre-Broadway tryout at the 
Colonial, in 1949. So I was pleased finally 
to be given a chance to see it, though con- 
sidering its unfamiliarity, this production 
surely would have been more useful in a 
version closer to the cheek of Blitzstein’s 
original neo-Brechtian intentions, with its 
musical parodies providing a far more 
active and often ironic commentary on the 
melodrama. (Lillian Hellman, writing — 
perhaps grudgingly -— about the opera, 
comments on its “wonderfully witty” 
music.) 

The detailed set — heavy red draperies, 
plush red divan, ionic columns, and huge 
center-stage buffet, reduced and squeezed 
onto the small Emerson Majestic stage 
from James Leonard Joy’s original design 





for a Kansas City production — was the 
most elaborate the Boston Lyric has ever 
used. The playing area itself, however, 
was awfully restricted (“How can Regina 
be the center of attention,” a friend asked, 
“when she’s constantly upstaged by that 
buffet?”); and where things were taking 
place off stage was neither particularly 
clear nor consistent. L. Stacy Eddy’s light- 
ing design.was also odd — morning or 
evening, it was always dark on that veran- 
da. Elias’s staging, detailed and knowing, 
emphasized theatrical conventionality 
rather than Blitzstein’s commentary on 
convention. 

This may also have been the most thor- 
oughly “acted” of the Lyric’s recent pro- 
ductions. That’s an emphasis I’m happy to 
see, and one this opera demands, though 
the broad style of that acting and the I- 
once-saw-a-production-of- Streetcar 
Southern accents were not exactly what 
you’d call ready for prime time. 

As Regina, soprano Katherine Terrell 
was impressive in her ability to shift gears, 
to growl and snarl, then sing a lyrical line 
or hit a confident high note in the next 
breath. She cut a striking figure — her high 
cheekbones reminded me of Alexis Smith 
or a young Angela Lansbury. You could 
feel the sexual power of this Regina 
(though — how daring this revelation 
must have been 40 years ago — she hasn't 
actually slept with her husband in 10 
years). 

Terrell was good enough to convince 
you she knew what she was doing. Which 
was the problem, because she seemed to 
want to make Regina vulgar. “I hope you 
die soon,” Hellman’s Regina says “calmly” 
to her husband; “I'll be waiting for you to 
die,” she smiles. Terrell shrieked it at the 
top of her lungs. Her coarse overacting 
conveyed no motivation, no subtlety, no 
inner life — just ham on rye, with too 
much mayo (not Hellman’s). 

On the other hand, Jennifer Ringo, as 
Regina’s abused and alcoholic sister-in-law 
Birdie (the part originally created in the 
Hellman play by the marvelous Patricia 
Collinge, who repeated her memorable 


In rehearsal: Ringo, John Stephens (Horace ) and Katherine Terrell (Regina) 


performance in the 1941 Bette Davis 
movie), found a convincing emotional 
center. Birdie has to be the most touching 
character in the opera, and Ringo (whose 
real-life husband is opera conductor James 
Conlon) made her so. Blitzstein wrote a 
wonderful “mad scene” confession for her, 
and she leads the best piece in the opera, 
the sweet and lilting “Listen to the rain” 
quartet, joined by Zan (Regina’s daughter), 
Addie (the black maid and resident Earth 
Mother), and Horace (Regina’s dying hus- 
band). Too bad Ringo’s pretty, light-sopra- 
no voice was in such rocky condition. 

I liked baritone Charles Damsel, too, as 
Ben Hubbard, the more jovially conniving 
of Regina’s brothers, the unmarried one, 
who knows when he’s licked and respects 
Regina for licking him. If Terrell’s Regina 
were as understatedly malevolent as 
Damsel’s Ben, some real sparks might 
have been set flying. As Horace, John 
Stephens sang eloquently but seemed too 
young to be Regina’s husband. 

Damsel, Ringo, Stephens, and Terrell 
had about an 85 percent comprehensibility 
factor. “Sung in English,” the ads for Re- 
gina said, but with the rest of the cast, you 
couldn’t be consistently sure. Poor verbal 
projection hurt the warm and dignified per- 
formance of Denise Woods as Addie and 
destroyed the otherwise nicely sung per- 
formance of Zan by young New England 
Conservatory soprano Connie Lin Chmura. 

There were an energetic but way-over- 
the-top performance by Perrin Allen (a 


recent BU graduate) as Regina’s sleazy 
nephew (created both on stage and in his 
screen debut by Dan Duryea), professional 
performances by Dana Whiteside and 
Stephen Salters (a Brandeis student) as 
two servants, and disappointing ones by 
Michael Krueger (pure blustering cliché as 
brother Oscar) and John Mark Baccus 
(awfully vapid for a hardboiled Yankee 
financier). 

The superb orchestra, conducted by 
Stephen Lord, who did such a fine job with 
the Lyric’s Daughter of the Regiment, made 
a good case for Blitzstein’s fluid shifts from 
aria to recitative to spoken dialogue, for 
his stylistic shifts from cacophonous 
chords to spiritual (Blitzstein here echoing 
Meredith Willson’s score for the film), 
march, blues, cakewalk, minstrel song, 
parlor ballad, or waltz. 

Regina is probably too flawed to be a 
masterpiece, but it’s precisely this rangi- 
ness, this musical chutzpah, that gives it its 
identity. Which is why it’s just the sort of 
work the Lyric ought to be doing. But in 
his program note, Lyric president 
Randolph J. Fuller sets a disturbing prece- 
dent. He explains why his company 
dropped a “flashy show-stopping number” 
for Regina called “The Best Thing of All” 
— a “brassy vulgar crowd-pleaser written 
in Blitzstein’s best Ethel Merman manner.” 
“We are, after all,” Fuller writes, “an opera 
company.” 

Couldn’t some of those adjectives equal- 
ly describe “Vissi d’arte” or “Nessun 
dorma”? Shouldn’t a responsible opera 
company have been looking for every 
piece of lost music it could find instead of 
censoring what it thought was unsuitable? 
Maybe this missing aria clarifies the ironic 
attitude Blitzstein may have felt toward 
Hellman’s play — an irony this production 
chose not to deal with. For all the Lyric’s 
good intentions, it allowed Regina to seem 
hollow and corny. It didn’t convince us as 
to why Blitzstein wrote the opera or why 
anyone would want to put it on. Maybe 
Regina is hollow and corny. But we'd have 
had to see it at the Colonial in 1949 to 
know for sure. Q 
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are on stage at Scullers before a 
packed house on the first evening of a 
three-night (March 28 through 30) stand. 
They are playing music that could easily 
come from any decade between World 
War II and the Vietnam War, but most of 
them weren't even born until after John 
Coltrane died. 

With a firm, round, juicy plum of a tone 
that closely resembles Clifford Brown’s, 
former Berklee student Hargrove is a 
formidable soloist infatuated with the lyri- 
cal potential of his horn. Although a musi- 
cal extrovert, he maintains an emotional 
depth by keeping sadness beside him like 
a friend even in moments of soaring hap- 
piness. There’s nothing prettier than sad- 
ness transformed into beauty by an 
indomitable spirit. 

The young trumpeter, who was “discov- 
ered” and given early help in his career by 
Wynton Marsalis, boasts formidable skills 


Jaz 


as a soloist. He knows how to use open- 
ings that flower gloriously and take them 
to a lyrical turn just at the end. On “You 
Don’t Know What Love Is,” his solo came 
in undulating waves that seemed to have 
an arched shape, as if he were casting a 
fishing line. Extending the final notes of 
the melody into his solo, he paraphrased 
them several times. He lobbed an eighth- 
note line into the air, deftly pulled it back 
with a gritty blues-inflected phrase, then 
followed up with short motives that began 
laughingly but shifted toward the pensive. 
He charged up again with another opti- 
mistic stretch. 

Each chorus worked in roughly the 
same manner, achieving a deft balance of 
elements that was both pleasing and excit- 
ing. Fast tempos don’t blunt his creativity 
either. On Charlie Parker’s “Big Foot,” he 
crested the daunting pace easily and 
matched drummer Yoron Israel’s muscle 
and drive with sweetness and grace. 

His bandmates are no less enthusiastic. 
Bassist Taurus Mz een emphasized the 
expressiveness of the fundamentals both 
in his accompaniment and his hard-charg- 
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he Roy Hargrove Quintet, with the 
21-year-old trumpeter at its helm, . 


Blast from the past 


Roy Hargrove blows his own horn 


by Ed Hazell, 


Roy Hargrove: his tone resembles Clifford Brown's. 


ing walking solo on “Big Foot.” Drummer 
Israel actively supported the band with his 
deep resonant sound and sharp snare 
punctuations. His “Big Foot” duet with 
altoist Antonio Hart was a highlight of the 
Set. Hart, still attending Berklee, sports a 
rich tone somewhere between the sweet 
swing sounds of Benny Carter and Johnny 
Hodges and the aggressive side of Charlie 
Parker. He can disrupt the beat with short 
criss-cross phrases or lather up into a 
funky joy as he works with the rhythm 


ERIC ANTONIOU 


team. Pianist Stephen Scott draws on his 
experience as ‘singer Betty Carter’s key- 
boardist in his assured ensemble work, 
and his solos displayed a nice sefise of 
space,. alternating linear passages cush- 
ioned by sparse left hand support with 
dense chording. 

Hart and Scott are also-on Hargrove’s 
lively new Novus CD, Public Eye, along 
with bassist Chris McBride and drummer 
Billie Higgins. His second release as a 
leader finds Hargrove further sharpening 
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his improvising skills and, with tunes like 
“Spiritual Companion” (also heard 
Thursday night), growing as a composer. 

This was a good week to hear young 
trumpeters in Boston. Two days earlier at 
Scullers, Graham Haynes passed through 
with the all-star Blue Brass Connection. 
Haynes has a tight, brittle sound with an 
incendiary Roy Eldridge-like edge. 
Although his solos didn’t hang together as 
well as Hargrove’s, in his willingness to try 
different phrasing and rhythmic approach- 
es, he appeared to be looking for a new 
direction. Across the Charles at Johnny 
D’s, on March 28, brassman Herb 
Robertson was tearing it up with saxist Tim 
Berne’s quartet. The sound of his mutes 
and growls harkened to the ’30s big-band 
era, but in his jump-cut freneticism and the 
looser, intuitive structuring of his solos, he 
was a child of the ’90s. 

Both Haynes and Robertson seemed 
intent on relating the past to the present 
without necessarily reproducing it. Neither 
drew as large a crowd as the much more 
conservative Hargrove, and you have to 
ask what this preoccupation with the jazz 
past means for the jazz future. 

Maybe Hargrove’s opening-night audi- 
ence supplied part of the answer. Several 
tables-of excited teenagers (properly chap- 
eroned, by the way) sat in the far corner. 
They were there'to hear their student 
teacher, Antonio Hart. Meanwhile, directly 
in front of the stage, two tables of mem- 
bers of the Boston Jazz Society, which 
awarded Hart.a Berklee scholarship, sat 
approvingly and called out encourage- 
ment when someone: blew an especially 
felicitous riff. Literally an@ figuratively 
positioned between a younger generation 
wide-eyed at hearing music to which they 
are rarely exposed and an older one 
pleased to see an intergenerational conti- 
nuity ensured, the Roy Hargrove Quintet 
seemed more important as agents of inte- 
gration than of musical progress. 

Jazz fans have long lamented the 
music’s loss of its status as America’s pre- 
mier popular music. Bands like Hargrove’s 
represent an avenue-of-return to wider 
popular appeal. Their work is easy to lis- 
ten to without insulting your intelligence, 
it’s fun and exciting, and it reaches across 
generations. You can’t say that abouts 
many kinds of music today. QO 
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vinyl junkies might find it heartening 

to know that wax tracks have not alto- 
gether receded into extinction. Although 
this month’s two Demo Derby winners dif- 
fer when it comes to musical philosophy, 
both bands decided to press their tunes on 
good old-fashioned vinyl. And they have 
discovered that the much maligned 7-inch 
single is still not without virtues. 

The Buzzsaw Frizzbees tap into the 
same pop-tinged rock vein that generated 
bands like the Who and the Ramones, and 
all three songs on their release are fine 
examples of nervous punk energy thrash- 
ing around in the ’60s guitar-pop enve- 
lope. “Angels Sent Me” offsets big clang- 
ing, country-punk guitar with a soft-touch 
approach to vocals and harmonies that 
recalls the Kinks. “Pretty Soon” runs like a 


I n this golden age of the CD, forlorn 


less compressed “Clash City Rockers”; 


Demo 
derby 


“Won't Take Long” is a fair simulation of 


the Ramones on 33-1/3. 

Recorded at Fort Apache North, the 
tunes have a characteristic rough sketchi- 
ness that’s as much the result of Sean 
Slade’s production as the fast and furious 
session from which these songs sprang. 
The band could secure Slade’s services for 
only 12 hours — time off from working 
with Dinosaur, Jr. 

“Actually,” recounts Frizzbee Norm 
LeBlanc, “in 12 hours we recorded all the 
rhythm tracks for six songs and picked the 
best three. Slade said, ‘Okay, these three 
are the strongest,’ and we finished those, 
and that was it.” 

The Frizzbees’ strength lies in the con- 
sistency of their sound. The band Sob 
Story’s most fetching feature is the diversi- 
ty of the‘two-songs that make up their 7- 
inch.:The A-side, “Soft Spot,” sounds 
something like the theme from The Good, 
The Bad; and the Ugly dissolved in a wash 
of Spare ‘alternative guitar pop accompa- 
nied by eerie vocals. The B-side, “Crown,” 
offers a sharp contrast, with its grungy and 
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Vinyl finals 


Frizzbees, Sob S S win the seven-inch race 


by Sandy Masuo 


irate energy jittering around. It could 
almost be the illegitimate offspring of a 
Stray Pixies tune. 

“We don’t want to stick to one partiqular 
style because it’s so confining,” explains 
Sob Story frontman Toby Ingalls. “If you’re 
capable of making music, why not try to 
make lots of different sounds? So many 
bands get into that rut where they’ve 
found success through one particular 
sound.” 

Both bands decided to press vinyl 
because it seemed economical. Although 
CDs are rapidly gaining popularity in the 


world of demos, the mastering process can 
incur costs beyond the means of many 
bands. Cassettes and vinyl are comparably 
priced, but vinyl seems to carry more bang 
for the promotional buck. Besides, daring 
to be different has always been a signifi- 
cant clause in the rock-and-roll credo, and 
this is even more applicable to bands just 
starting out and. trying to grab the atten- 
tion of program directors, music directors, 
and assorted A&R folk all swamped with 
cassettes and CDs. Vinyl does stand out 
these days. 

“Originally we had a tape,” says 
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LeBlanc, “but we weren't getting very 
good response from radio stations. They 
seem to feel it’s more credible if it’s on 
vinyl or CD. Well, we couldn't afford CDs, 
sO we went with vinyl. I’ve always wanted 
to have something on vinyl anyway— it's 
kind of a ‘cool’ thing.” 

Toby Ingalls concurs. “I think that what 
it comes down to is that records are taken 
more seriously than tapes are. Plus we 
wanted to take a couple of songs that are 
going to be on the CD [Ear to Glass, Glass 
to Wall, due out at the end of April] and 
put them out as a single, so it'd be kind of 
like a collectors’ item.” 

* * * 

ODDS & ENDS. Friday the 5th: Run- 
D.M.C. with EPMD at the Channel; the 
Raindogs at Edible Rex; Sonny Rhodes & 
the Texas Twisters with Nine Below Zero 
at Ed Burke’s, Chucklehead with Tats and 
Jack Kingsley at Grover’s;.Maria Ex- 
Communicata with Letters to Cleo and Yuri 
Naumov at T.T. the Bear’s; Dogzilla with 
the Atom Said at the Middle East; Big 
Dipper with Lawn Marys and Not-Quite 
Urban at Club 3; the Titanics with One 
Horse Opera and Left Nut at the Paradise; 
Treat Her Right with Hyena Club, the Jazz 
Popes, and Pale Brother at -Nightstage; 
Boogaloo Swamis at the Tam; Chuck with 
Parade, Gingerbutkis, and Agent 13 at the 
Rat (Menfolk in the balcony); the Neats at 
the Melody Lounge. 

Saturday the 6th: Big Blues Meanies at 
Johnny D’s, El Caminos at Necco Place; 
Heretix at Edible Rex; the Godfathers with 
the Voodoo Dolls at the Paradise; Chuck at 
the Tam; the Bags at the Rat; Nervous 
Eaters with Zug Zug at the Melody Lounge; 
the Stompers with Chin Friction and 
Nokando at Grover’s; Raindogs with 
Immortals and Big Clock at T.T.’s. 

Sunday the 7th: Two Nice Girls at 
Nightstage; Milton Nascimento at the 
Berklee Performance Center; Wildest 
Dreams at the Western Front . . . Tuesday 
the 9th: Spider John Koerner at Johnny 
D’s .. . Wednesday the 10th: Horse- 
flies with the Blood Oranges and Johnny & 
the Jumper Cables at the Paradise; Henry 
Threadgill at Nightstage . . . Thursday the 
11th: Pop Will Eat Itself with the Limbo- 
maniacs at AXIS, Sleep Chamber with U.S. 
Steel at the Melody Lounge. QO 
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" 01501 ALL THAT JAI — 
Yalla: a collection more accessible than exotic 
PHOENIX MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP e 
THE BOSTON Wma NEWPAPER For the who-wnat-where check the Arabic O 
Boston Phoenix Jazz Section. 


Tired Of Looking In All The Wrong Places? Fresh sounds 


Try Looking At Personals Ads In The Classifieds from the M 1 dd. l e E ast 


by Michael Freedberg 
U ntil the Gulf War, lots of ordinary Americans had 


never come shoulder-to-shoulder with an Arabic 
people. Now another half-million of us have done 
so. The last time a Western people did this, during the 

Crusades, their armies took back to Europe a treasure of 

advanced science, philosophy, and historical learning. We 

of the 20th century live in an entertainment world, not a 

scholarly one, and today’s Arabic show biz — carried all 

across the Middle East from its Big Apple, Cairo — is as 
rich as Arabic wisdom was in the 12th century. I'd be sur- 

St 2 prised if Armed Forces Radio’s DJs don’t bring back a thou- 

Fide sand-and-one-nights’ worth of rhythmic insistence, melodic 
4% STARS & intricacy, and improvising trance singers you’d never imag- 
i CREATURES ined you'd just have to hear. ; 

, The Arabic hit list is not at all as outré as what we see o 

FROM HOLLYWOOD'S its fans and lands. Behind scenes of women wearing 
DOUBLE FEATURES chadors and face veils, men in robes and burnooses, whole 

cities praying toward Mecca on Friday, endless desert, 

sandstorms, teenage resistance fighters in Union Jack T- 

Saturday, April 6,1991 shirts, and 500 oil-well fires blackening the daytime sky, 
you can find close cousins to soul, funk, and bubbly pop. 
8:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. If you grew up on dance music, you'll be right at home 
AT THE in spite of the language difference. As for the children of 
Boston Center for the Arts-Cyclorama blues-based, three-chord guitar rock, that’s another story. 
539 Tremont : South En ri Mentaes Arabic pop couldn’t be more unlike rock and roll. Arabic 
i Rag? pop bands set up remarkably like a 1950s salsa conjunto 
group: there’s up to 15 instruments, guys in coordinated 
tuxes, and a singer who’s a nights-in-Damascus version of 
ai ce Celia Cruz vamping in jewels and flounces and too much 
YY) ere bey “fork reel” make-up. Yet the very same instruments and singer can 
ha ela shift directly to performances of ancient desert dances as 
4eas raw and folkloric as any worldbeat you've ever heard. 
an fine food from Arabs call these all-purpose bands a takbt. Takhts play 
ee glitz for Arabic television and lightly melodic revue music 
\ \N for the hotel crowd, but your overseas soldier boy (or gal) 
prizes for most creative attire, most likely heard takhts doing the harshly rhythmic, funky, 
but costume is eptional poor people’s beat called shaabi. When ar’ electronically 
equipped takht plays shaabi, it’s not hard to imagine 
Aretha Franklin or even Bob Marley on stage; shaabi has all 
the combative feel of reggae and a lot of gospel music’s 
righteousness. 

To start with, shaabi is topical, even political, a protest 
music strident enough to match anything in Rasta music. If 
you don’t believe me, try three or four of Abdel Halim 
Hafez’s many anti-American albums; here was a singer 
inexhaustibly funky as well as religiously ferocious for as 
long as he lived (he died in 1978, but Hafez cassettes can 

; be found wherever there’s any kind of Arabic record store). 

ett k @ts And shaabi singers use melisma as freely as any soul voice. 

\ The soul analogy stands in that they testify, too — at least 

that’s what the long, improvised vocal solos called mawal 
sound like from here. 

j er Arabic pop arose as dance music and has forgotten noth- 

Out of Town Tickets, Harvard Square; BOSTIX, Faneuil Hall; Copley Flair, Boylston Street, ing. One ancient desert folk dance that still shows up in 

School Street; Boston Costume, Kneeland Street; Bostonian Market, Tremont Street, South End; Syrian and Egyptian movies, complete with all the tradi- 

The Mills Gallery, South End; all Strawberries Records and Tapes locations and ull TICKETRON tional instruments, Bedouin accents, and costumes, is the 

outlets. To charge tickets with a major credit card, eall Teletron at 720-3434. dabkeb. You'll hear it in almost all shaabi — the Lebanese 

en ee and Jordanian “traditional” versions as well as Egypt's 

will benefit the United South End Artists (USEA) disco-rock and Europop updates. Egyptian shaabi is mini- 

Open Studios Program and arts education projects for South End children. malist music, almost acid house in its progressions, and far 

Call Katharine Kane, Inc. at sip deter ler have leaue a mosange at 198-4823 from accepted as ready pop. 

Ts ee oe iat 4 Cassettes of Sabah, Najwa Karam, and Samira Daoufi, 
three of the most popular Lebanese shaabi stars, however, 
make the rounds everywhere, especially as there are no 
copyright laws in Arabic pop and hit releases get pirated in 
no time, spreading from city to city as fast as typhus. Here 
are solo voices who somehow manage the complex impro- 
visations of a mawal over rhythms that veer off, stop, or 
accelerate, without losing balance or going out of focus. 
How? Especially since, even with the full support of a 
takht, every mawal seems like a death-defying ropewalk 


i $20 in advance, $25 at the door, 


$10 for artists and students 
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over passionate rapids. 

The singers hold their balance by extending melisma all 
the way to tongue-tying as they wail up and down the 
Arabic quarter-tone scale accompanied by a reedy, nasal- 
sounding, short pennywhistle called a mengera (and also 


co cy 3 
creot Wieamneta ace, from Weagdarhe recast @=8001 Valvestate Amplify Your 









shaabi, unlike belly dance, it’s supported from below by 
three sizes of hand-held drums: the def (almost a bongo), ‘ 4 
derbeka (larger bongo with an elongated stem), and rik | t 

(wide-brimmed tambourine) — a nervous, muffled, and \\ nN erma 10na ul al on I! 
impatient layer of percussion. 


In addition, tarab and shaabi singers use a melodic back- 
up consisting of three to five violons (violin) and an orgue 


(electric organ); sometimes they add a canoun, a horizon- 
tally held string with a twang resembling a pedal-steel gui- ° 
tar. All of which create a dance music that matches a Win a 8001 Valvestate Amp or 


samba-like percussive foot with Cajun string-band flair in a 



































‘ . P ‘ ® ® * ‘. 
nal oy of riffs. The singer swivels and swoons into the an electric guitar from Budweiser a 
It’s very risky and way sexy, nowhere more so than in 
the ng ht Pages 134 tarab. me pays po in yieu Fill out an entry at the E.U. Wurlitzer location 
tarab applies the Friday prayer-call wail of an Islamic holy 
man — but Christians sing tarab too, it’s not sectarian at all Closest to you! Include in one sentence what 
— to the art of the serenade. Tarab is a close cousin to best describes the Marshall 8001 Valvestate Amp! 
soul, even in its formalities. Arabic pop’s biggest stars are : : 
tarab singers: the eternally venerable Om Kalsoum, with All contestants will be judged by = official team 
her stately train of strings and orchestration; ruddy-haired of Marshall pr oduct specialists... they ll pick 
and pixie-faced Fairooz, who moves her sweetly pure the lucky winners!! No purchase necessary! 
soprano from Viennese light operetta to raw Bedouin soul PRIZES! Grand prize: A M | 
without losing her verve to the first or her control to the ! Grand prize: A arshall 8001 
second; and George Ouassouf, the teenage Michael Valvestate Amp, 2nd and 3rd prizes an Matihall 
Jackson of Syrian pop, who twists his falsetto around every electric guitar from Budweiser! 






rhythmic rush and doubles in on himself with studio echo. 
So much for the traditional in Arabic pop; there’s also 










































Egyptian al jeel, the music of the new generation (which is Or enter by mail, send a postcard with: 

what “al jeel” means). Available in the US as the A-side of Your name, address, phone # and the Marshall description to: 
the compilation Yalla: Hitlist Egypt (Mango), al jeel is E.U. Wurlitzer Music and Sound, ATTN: Lisa Vernooy, 

almost too breezy and First World a sound to accept from 922 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, MA 02215 

as exotic a location as Cairo seems from here. It uses drum NO purchase necessary, all entries must be received by 4/30/91, 
kits. Guitars. Synthesizers, even. winners will be notified by 5/25/91. 


Released by the weekly dozens in its home city, dissemi- 
nated through the Gulf region by television, cassettes, and 





American gid-twir, You lie Debbie Gibson's lipstick and Get a Guitar Accessory 6-Pack FREE with the purchase 
cradled pueda mbbeb-eblbes name: « dae of any guitar or bass during International Guitar Month! 


package of wide-eyed dance pop with rhythm guitar and 
Italian synths and easybeat drums telling you life is fun. 

Or perhaps you prefer Latin freestyle’s teaser-girl 
approach to dance music. If so, Hanan’s Besma (Stars) has 


Guitar 6-PACK Bass 6-PACK 


































just the sort of Brazilian kiddie beat, lemony, Boy George- * GHS STRINGS * GHS FAST FRET 
ish synth fills, and daydream whisper vocals you thought * MARTIN POLISH * MARTIN POLISH 
only Seduction or the Cover Girls (or Boy George) could ¢ $25 GUITAR REPAIR COUPON * $25 GUITAR REPAIR COUPON 
make. But yes, al jeel has its own boy stars, too: Ibrahim ¢ GUITOOL ¢ GUITOOL 
Abdel Khedr, Mohammed Moneer, and Mohammed Fouad * PEG WINDER * PEG WINDER 
— all of whom leap right at a slightly tarab version of light 
post-rock fluff as if it were natural. And they hold that * POLISH CLOTH * POLISH CLOTH 
pose, all the way through handclaps, foot stomps, synths, Offer stating Api; 1991 tra 
and drums on the one. ae 
It seems impossible that al jeel can be made by a people Apsil 30, 1991 daring lnteentionsl Guiter Month A ~* : 
as economically unsatisfied and politically repressed as a GUITAR CLINICS Ronee 
young Egyptians are supposed (by Westerners) to be; = : 5 a ~ 
much less that it could be liked by boys and girls from Guitars & 6-pack containers v 4 + +. J \ i ye Ms laa SH 
places as war-struck as Kuwait City, Beirut, Damascus, and ided b © P 
Baghdad certainly are. Yet this is the case. Al jeel, with its abtineit.. Bu rot ong " 7:0pm-9:30pm 
utterly secular message that life is fun and you should (@wars To pan Snterett Poe meueenr 5 aoe Deal 
come on in, rises from all the bereavement and revenge CASH, CHECK. : 
3 na of the Gulf region just as strongly as the fatwas of iacesaoe ao 922 COMM AVE 180 MASS AVE 
Islamic fundamentalism. Al jeel is young Egypt and young en ; 
Persian Gulf, and it is young me and young you — all at arma Yaa 1 block down from the Paradise 1 block down from Berklee College RENTALS, REPAIRS, 
the same time. QO & ROLAND FINANCING (617) 738-7000 (617) 738-7001 LESSONS, GUITIAR 
APPLE CREDIMI CUSTOMIZING! 





” (A oad scutes for iMusic Iria ihe Middle Rast G the FRAMINGHAM, MA (508) 879-3590, WORCESTER, MA (508) 754-5271 


Lebanese Market, 4640 Washington Street, Roslindale. 
Videos of many of the stars, Fairouz particularly, can be 
seen on The Arabic TV Hour, on WHIL, Channel 27, 
Sundays. at 9:30 a.m. The writer wishes to thank Louay al- 
Jondi, a local Syrian musician, for his invaluable assis- 
tance in preparing this article.) 

















THIS EXHIBIT WILL 
LAST UNTIL APRIL 21. 
BUT 1,512 
ENDANGERED SPECIES 

WILL NOT. 


| AA aE sR 


THE ITURI: 
AFRICA’S IMPERILED RAINFOREST 


A study of Mbuti pygmies, plants and animals 
living in a world that’s being destroyed. 
Photographs and ideas by Ric MacDowell. 


~ NOW THROUGH APRIL 21, INSIDE THE 
AFRICAN TROPICAL FUREST, FRANKLIN PARK ZOO 
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Najwa Karam: a Lebanese shaabi star 
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April 19-21, 1991 
Boston, MA 


For registration information 


or to voluntee mel the Conference Coordinator 


at the Fenway Cctgtatinity Health Center, 617-267-0900 
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Roxbury Multi-Service Center 
proudly presents 


The 1991 Grammy Award Winning Gospel Sensation 


TRAMAINE 


aq & Fen ee Se 


with the Bay State Choral Chapter 


Her soaring contralto is bo nder and blazing, evoking an 
undeniable and unshakable spirit. Its impossible to listen ...without 
feeling a tingling in your toes. - Patricia Smith, Boston Globe 


April 6, 1991 8:00 p.m. 


Converse Hall 82 Tremont Street 


$18 & $25 
720-3434 or 1-800-382-8080 for tickets 


Group Discounts and $50 & $100 sponsor tickets with 
pre-reception available by calling 427-4470, ext. 341. 
General Admission within price sections. Proceeds to 
benefit the work of RMSC, a non-profit social service 
agency 


TICKETS AT 


BOSTIX 


(@® TICKETRON 


Don’t Miss the 3rd Annual Phoenix/WFNX Best Music Poll Event 
at the Orpheum on April 17th (See News Section for Ad/Ticket Details) 
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HOT DOTS 


by Clif Garboden 
SATURDAY 


6:00 (44) King Solomon’s Mines (movie). Cedric 
Hardwicke and Paul Robeson star in the genre- 
establishing 1937 jungle adventure. (Actually, the 
1931 movie Trader Horn, with Harry Carey, estab- 
lished the genre, but since that classic was a tad 
racist, they don't show it any more.) (Until 7:20 p.m.) 

7:30 (25) Basketball. The Celts versus the Orlando 
Magic. 

8:00 (7) Red Sox '91: Diamonds are Forever. John 
Dennis previews the upcoming disappointment. (Until 
9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The Living Planet: A Portrait of the Earth: 
The Building of the Earth. A repeat of David 
Attenborough’s 12-part series on the globe's plant 
and animal communities. Fascinating and featuring 
some of the most imaginative and beautifully shot 
wildlife footage ever. Forget the rest of the PBS crit- 
ter shows; this is all you need. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Raw Deal (movie). Arnold Schwarzenegger 
plays a former FBI agent who takes the law into his 
own hands and wipes out a drug gang. (Until 11 


p.m.) 

9:00 (7) K-9 (movie). Jim Belushi and his untrusty 
German shepherd take a bite out of crime. Turner & 
Hooch is Citizen Kane by comparison. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) Lionel Hampton: Back to Paradise. Good 
vibes from Lionel plus guest songs from Joe 
Williams. (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Easter Parade (movie). A bit late for this, 
isn't it? Perhaps it's timed to go with Orthodox 
Easter. If any TV station is going to revert to the 
Gregorian calendar, it would be WGBH. Anyway, 
Fred Astaire and Judy Garland do the Irving Berlin 
do in this 1948 musical. (Until 11:45 p.m.) 

10:00 (44) Jacksonville Jazz Festival VIII. 
Featuring performances by Dizzy Gillespie, George 
Benson, and Al Hirt. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:30 (38) The Spy Who Came in from the Cold 
(movie). Richard Burton tries to puzzle out who's do- 
ing what to whom — not to mention when and why 
and in whose geopolitical interest — in this murky but 
well-presented 1965 John le Carré adaptation. (Until 
1 a.m.) 

11:45 (2) Damsel in Distress (movie). A 1937 
Gershwin tunefest starring Fred Astaire. The plot is 
not important. (Until 1:15 a.m.) 

Midnight (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music 
from Chet Atkins and the Cluster Puckers. (Until 1 
a.m.) 


SUNDAY 
Noon (2) Living Against the Odds. Repeated from 
last week. In an effort to make this three-hour special 
on risk assessment in everyday life seem interesting, 
they've hired neurotic comic Richard Lewis to whine 
and pout his way through an encyclopedia of daily 
dangers. (Until 3 p.m.) 
3:00 (4) Basketball. The Philadelphia 76ers versus 
the Chicago Bulls. - 
6:00 (2) Moyers: The Arab World. Killing so many 
of them has apparently renewed our interest in 
understanding the people of the Middle East. Bill 
Moyers discusses Arab culture with some experts. 
(Until 6:30 p.m.) 
7:30 (38) Hockey. Stanley Cup first-round play with 
the Bruins versus Hartford Whalers. 
8:00 (44) Frontline: Black America's War. Repeated 
from last week. Apparently African-Americans didn’t 
dig the Gulf War as much as the rest of us allegedly 
did. A look at blacks in the military. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: House of Cards, part 
two. The new black comedy about British politics 
after Thatcher (was this made before or after she 
really stepped down?) continues. It's kinda well 
done, but there’s no reason for Americans to under- 
Stand or care about such stuff. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Don’t Touch My Daughter (movie). Victoria 
Principal stars in a TV-movie about child molestation. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Separate But Equal (movie), part one. 
Sidney Poitier, Burt Lancaster, and Richard Kiley star 
in a two-part drama based on the 1954 Supreme 
Court ruling that got the school-desegregation ball 
rolling. To be concluded on Monday at 9 p.m. (Until 
11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Field of Dreams (movie). On the one hand, 
it's nice to have a new baseball movie for the sta- 
tions to dig out every spring (Fear Strikes Out has 
worn a little thin). On the other hand, this Kevin 
Costner hit is famous for its emotional impact — a 
reputation it earns quite honestly — and maybe we 
don’t want to overexpose it. Still, it's the neatest 
baseball movie ever. Co-starring’ James Earl Jones. 
(Until 11:15 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Mystery: Die Kinder, part two. Now here's 
an imported drama you don't have to be British to 
enjoy. Fine acting and truly attention-getting filming 
pull you right into this tale of a former '60s political 
radical whose (possibly bomb-tossing) ex-husband 
kidnaps her kids. (Until 11 p.m.) 
12:30 a.m. (38) Ask the Manager. Does anyone still 
have his Christmas tree up? (Until 1 a.m.) 


MONDAY 
2:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Toronto Blue 
Jays. The season begins with the two likely con- 
tenders for the American League East flag. 
8:00 (2) Travels: Barging Through Europe, part 
three. The inland-waterways tour of the Continent 
concludes with a docking in Vienna. To be repeated 
on Tuesday at 11:30 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (5) Horsehide Heroes. Mike Lynch and Clark 
Booth evaluate the Sox’ chances in '91. Talk all you 
want, guys. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) A Man for All Seasons (movie). Chariton 
Heston and John Gielgud star in the Sir Thomas 
More story — the man who caught the fallout from 
the grudge match between Henry Vill and the pope. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Shape of the World: Secrets of the Sea. 
The science and history of mapmaking continues 
with a look back to such landmark efforts as the 
search for the Northwest Passage. They never made 
it to India, but they sure found a lot of stuff trying. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Girls of Summer (movie). A recut version of 
the 1988 turkey Satisfaction, with Justine Bateman 
as a member of an almost-all-female rock band. The 


only possible excuse for showing this is co-star Julia 
Roberts, who would probably as soon forget she 
ever took this job. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Separate But Equal (movie), part two. The 
conclusion, in which the South gets its due while 
Boston schools remain segregated. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Diamond Life. A season-in-the-life docu- 
mentary about a California minor-league baseball 
team. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) The Blue Angel (movie). Emil Jannings 
and Marlene Dietrich star in the classic 1930 drama 
about the stuffed shirt and the cabaret vamp. (Until 
12:35 a.m.) 


TUESDAY 

7:30 (38) Hockey. Stanley Cup first-round play with 
the Bruins versus the Hartford Whalers. 

8:00 (2) Nova: Neptune’s Cold Fury. \t took Voyager 
12 years to get there. Even if they discovered eternal 
life on Neptune, what could we possibly do about it? 
A visit to a useless — but perhaps interesting — 
planet. To be repeated on Wednesday at 11:30 p.m. 
(Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (7) The Magic of David Copperfield XIiil. 
That's 13 for all you non-Romans. Illusions upon illu- 
sions, but who's counting? (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (25) History of the World, Part | (movie). Mel 
Brooks and Gregory Hines lampoon human exis- 
tence and the popular perception thereof. (Until 10 


p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Frontline: War and Peace in Panama. Oh 
yeah. Think back to President Bush's first adventure 
in international terrorism. Remember all those 
Panamanians we blew away because the administra- 
tion wanted to discredit Dukakis campaign rhetoric 
about drug-running Latin American dictators (after 
the fact, no less)? Well, they're still dead. We're just 
going to have to get used to the idea that some peo- 
ple just end up in the wrong place at the wrong time. 
To be repeated on Thursday at 11:30 p.m. (Until 10 
p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Another Pair of Aces: Three of a Kind 
(movie). Kris Kristofferson and Willie Nelson battle 
vigilantism in Texas in this sequel to a 1990 TV- 
movie. Pretty original, huh? (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) The Mind: The Search for Mind. What do 
you think? The start of a nine-part series on heavy- 
mental prowess introduces us to the concepts of 
consciousness and unconsciousness (or is that the 
unconscious?). (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) The Magician (movie). Max von Sydow 
stars as the killer trickster in Ingmar Bergman's 1958 
tale of illusion. (Until 12:40 a.m.) 

11:30 (2) Travels: Barging Through Europe, part 
three. Repeated from Monday at 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (2) All Our Children with Bill Moyers. What 
will Erica and Bianca think of next? Since when is Bill 
Moyers interested in soap operas? But seriously, this 
is a report on possible solutions to the problem of 
millions of American kids who leave school totally 
unprepared to work or learn. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
10:30 (2) Dis: Voices from the Street. Local jour- 
nalist Chris Kenneally and performance artist 
Raymond McNiece teamed up to produce this set of 
dramatic monologues based on homelessness. The 
show was first scheduled to air in January but was 
bumped from its debut by Gulf War stuff. If we don’t 
bomb any foreign countries this week, this will serve 
to remind us where our money should be spent 
instead. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (44) M (movie). Fritz Lang's 1931 drama about 
a child molester’s career. Peter Lorre stars. (Until 
12:40 a.m.) 
11:30 (2) Nova: Neptune’s Cold Fury. Repeated 
from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY 
8:00 (56) Kiute (movie). Possibly Jane Fonda's best 
work. Same goes for Donald Sutherland. She plays a 
threatened hooker; he plays the cop who protects 
her. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:30 (25) Basketball. The Celts versus the 
Milwaukee Bucks. The Simpsons will air at 8 p.m.; 
Babes will follow the game (at around 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: Die Kinder, part three. The kids 
are all right, but they are in Hamburg in the hands of 
a possible terrorist. Mom, understandably concerned, 
continues her private investigation. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Vietnam: A Television History: The End 
of the Tunnel (1973-1975). A long TV documentary 
for a long war looks at the days the US finally gave 
up and fled Saigon. Stranger even than our country's 
military actions is the postwar propaganda effort that 
irrationally linked the Southeast Asian horror 'that fol- 
lowed our defeat in Vietnam to the protesters who 
predicted the war would come to a bad end all along. 
We sure screwed that one up; let's behead the mes- 
sengers. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (44) The Bicycle Thief (movie). Vittorio de 
Sica’s 1949 Oscar winner (which captured a statue 
even though the Academy didn't routinely give 
awards to foreign movies back then) about a working 
man whose livelihood is threatened when his two- 
wheeler is pinched. Charming and beautifully filmed, 
but banned from many American theaters at the time 
because the hero eventually catches up with the cul- 
prit in a whorehouse, which US censors considered 
an inappropriate setting for any movie scene. 
Subtitled. (Until 12:40 a.m.) 
11:30 (2) Frontline: War and Peace in Panama. 
Repeated from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 


FRIDAY 
9:00 (2) American Playhouse: The Detective. The 
Florida senior-citizens saga continues. Jerry Stiller 
and Anne Meara star as a retired couple who catch a 
thief at Sunset Village. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Moving Mountains. A profile of the 
Laotian mountain men and women who escaped to 
the States after the Vietnam War. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (44) Diabolique (movie). Henri-Georges 
Clouzot’s 1955 thriller about a wife and a mistress 
who murder their man-in-common. Starring Simone 
Signoret and Vera Clouzot. (Until 12:45 a.m.) 
11:30 (2) Hudson Chronicle. A look at environmen- 
tal issues flowing from upstate New York to 
Manhattan. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
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To place a listing: bring it Or send it'to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215 at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would appear. 
We can't take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy 
may be rewritten due to space limitations. 
Include the time of the event (or the hours 
that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the 
event, how much it costs, and a phone 
number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; listings will not 
be published without price information. If 
the information is for an event or exhibit 
lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like 
the listing to appear. Repeat listings may 
be deleted due to space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o 
Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, religious 
services, reunions, and events requiring 
advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to 
take out an ad. Unsolicited photographs 
are considered for publication but are not 
retumed to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEAD- 
LINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be 
considered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a 
week earlier; to be considered for “Next 
Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


NOTE: Listings are now being accepted 
for the 1991 edition of the Phoenix Guide 
to Summer. Arts organizations which 
program concerts, films, plays, lectures, 
art exhibitions, or special events may 
send 1991 summer schedules to Guide to 
Summer, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215. Please include a 
contact person in addition to the 
information required for weekly listings. 
The deadline for inclusion in the Summer 
Guide is May 10, 1991. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 





911 
SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 


The Raindogs play at T.T. the Bear’s Place Saturday. 


POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498- 
1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 
732-5636 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


Gas 


FRIDAY 
ANTHONY'S quer 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Free Style. 

AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 as Pl., 
Boston. Progressive rock 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), oe Mass 

Ave, Cambridge. Greek music with 


AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Cail for information. 

BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club 
Nicole, 40 Dalton St., Boston. At 8 and 10 
p.m., “Another Saturday Night,” musical 
entertainment featuring pop and R&B hits 
of the ‘70s and ‘80s, with audience 


participation. 

BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., 
Malden. Music by DJ 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 
North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. Modern Pladz. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. In the 
Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist Peter Cover. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426- 
2000), 50 Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist 
Kevin Gibbs. In the Captain's Piano Bar: 
Captain's Piano Bar: Rock King. 

CAFE FLORIAN (247-0105), 85 Newbury 
St., Boston. Call for information. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfied 
St., Cambridge. Dancing to salsa, bolero, 
cumbia, and merengue music by the 
Cantares Band. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 
St., Boston. Run-D.M.C., EPMD (18+ 
show at 8 p.m; 21+ show at 11 p.m.) 
CHRISTOPHER’S (876-9180), 1920 


LISTINGS 


Mass Ave, Cambridge. Vance Gilbert, 
Debra Galiga. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Jeff Lowe Band. 
CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Big Dipper, Lawn Marys, Not 
Quite Urban. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm Ave, 
Boston. “Disco Inferno” dance party. 
CLUB SERENGETI (427-0200), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. African and Carib- 
bean dance music. Grand opening 
tonight. 

CLUB SODA (595-7957), Rte. 1, Pea- 
body. Non-alcoholic dance club (ages 18 


and over). 
COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 
Johnson. 
COLONIAL INN (508-369-9200), 48 
Monument Sq., Concord. Gordon Bok. 
CRICKET'’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Night Magic. 
ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Sonny Rhodes and the 
Texas Twisters; Nine Below Zero. 
THE EDGE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Tribe, Sidewalk 
Gallery, Tristan Park. 
FLORAMOS LOUNGE (889-1330), 213 
Everett Ave., Chelsea. Al Vega Trio, 
followed by an open mike at 11 p.m. 
FOOTPRINTS (774-1919), Hancock 
Plaza, 1515 Hancock St, Quincy. A non- 
alcoholic nightclub for those 20 and over. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 
Bristol Lounge, 200 Boylston St, Boston. 
At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Call for information. 


Newburyport. ; 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St., Beverly. Chucklehead, Tats, Jack 


Kingsley. 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE (227-9600), 84 
Beacon St., Boston. Piano and bass duo. 

HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 145 
Northern Ave., Boston. Dance music by 


DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Alliston. James Mont- 
gomery Blues Band. 

HOLIDAY INN (742-7630), Reflections 
Lounge, Government Center, Boston. At 
4:30 p.m., Bob Talalla. 

HUB CLUB (338-6999), 533 Washington 
St., Boston. Call for information. 

ICARUS ON APPLETON (426-1790), 3 
Appleton St., Boston. At 7:30 p.m., Mark 
Kross Duo. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Motor City Rhythm Kings, 
Fabulous Blends. 

KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. 
Richard DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for 








information. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond 
Jim's Piano Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley 
$q., Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David Russell; 
at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 

LILY'S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. In the Piano Bar: 
from noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and 
other pianists; In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live 
piano music. 

MAN-RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. Progressive music by DJ. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 
28 Mugford St., Marblehead. Dave Mallet. 
MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S 
(254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., Allston. 
Neats reunion show, with Grand Theft 
Auto, Crazy Alice, the Mies. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. At 10 
p.m., Dogzilla, the Atom Said, B.U.S.T. 
(18+ show). 

MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk 
St., Boston. irish entertainment. 
MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Jim Good- 
marv/Sarah Cion 


NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 

Cambridge. Treat Her Right (18+ show). 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS 

2231), 22 South St., Westborough. Aztec 
wo Step, Martin Sexton. 

OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), 

junct. Rtes. 1 and 109, Dedham. 


Glenshane. 
ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot 
Farms Terrace Room, 880 Broadway, 
Somerville. Non-smoking and non- 
alcoholic club with dance music. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Titanics, One Horse Opera, Left 
Nut (18+ show). 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
idge. David Masengill, Chris Shaw. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
Mass Ave, 
RAFFAELS (337- 2390), Solomon Willard 
Building, One Monarch Dr., 7th fi., Quincy. 
SRO. 


THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Chuck, Parade, Gingerbutkis, 
Agent 13. In the balcony: Motherfolkers. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8 and 10 
p.m., John Scofield Quartet. 
ROYAL SONESTA (421-5437), 200 
Clarendon St., Boston. Suzanne Davis 
Trio. 
ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
idge. Cail for information. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
Continued on page 34 
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THE WESTERN FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 
fi. & tot, Ao 586 
THIRD 









Your mock Mrermativet 








$3.00 9-10 pm 
$8.00 10-2 am 
OPEN 








* "O "SEB PEOPLE 


$5. 00 10- dom 


5 Boylston Place * Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 423-3832 
















FOOD © MUSIC « FUN 
This weekend the RAT is where it's at! 


Friday, April § « 18+ 
CHUCK 


PARADE 
GINGERBUTKIS 
AGENT 13 









In the Balcony: MENFOLK 





Saturday, April 6 
Get ready to rock! 


THE BAGS 


and guests 
MENTE 
SPONGE eneenepe from Albany N.Y. 


THE MUTANT KINGS 
In the Balcony: THE SUBTERRANEANS 


Thuraday, April 11 « 18+ 


KNOW IDEA 
THE KILLER BUICKS 
THE SPEAKERS 
THE STILL 


Stee eee eeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeneeeseneneneesesssseeseeses 












Every Monday Nite 
Dare to be Different 
Amateur Dance Contest, 
















Friday, April 12 © 18+ i 
PAJAMA SLAVE ‘Winner Token a 
DANCERS Call 1-800-832-9804 
FIGHTING COCKS 
“ueTwa - 
seemed I Discover Ta 






rrrrrrerirririiiririiriiriiriiriiiry 


UPCOMING RAT EVENTS: 


April 13: DASH RIP ROCK 
April 15: Marathon Day with THE BRISTOLS 
APRIL 18: QUEERS 


vi 
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Entertainment 
318 Chalkstone Ave. 
1-800-832-9804 







ENJOY DINNER 
BEFORE OR AFTERA 
SHOW AT 


J.R.'S EATERY 


MON.-WED. 11-6 


Providence 
401-331-9145 







Look For The Best New 






Bi ct tls Reviews in the April 26th 
528 Commonwealth Ave. Kenmore Square . vs 
536-2750 issue of the Phoenix Literary 






Section (PLS) 






Voted Boston’s Best Blues Club -Boston Magazine 1990] | 


HARPERS FERRY 


Home of Boston’s 
Best Live Rhythm & Blues 


158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE.) 
CONCERT LINE-254-7380 + CLUB LINE-254-9743 





Friday, April 5 


JAMES MONTGOMERY 


Saturday, April 6 


FAT CITY 


Sunday, April 7 
R & B JAM with 


STOVALL BROWN 


Friday, April 12 


UTHER 
"GUITAR" 


Monday, April 8 
TWO WAY STREET 


ACOUSTIC ROOTS JAM] 1 0 0 MING 


April 18 BENEFIT FOR THE DELTA 
BLUES MUSEUM CELEBRATING 
MUDDY WATER'S BIRTHDAY 
WITH 7 BANDS! 


Wednesday, April 10 


Blues Jam With 
April 19 EIGHT TO THE BAR 


RICK RUSSEL 
April 20 HEAVY METAL HORNS 


BOSTON’S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 
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EVERY SATURDAY 


WHEN YOU WANT MORE THAN HYPE 
LORD DEBO 


CHRIS EWEN 
INDUSTRIAL + ALTERNATIVE 


COMING: MON., APRIL 29 


PIGFACE 


FEATURING MEMBERS OF SKINNY 
PUPPY, MINISTY, 
PIL, REVCO, KILLING JOKE + MORE! 
ADVANCED TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 
TICKETMASTER 


21 BROOKLINE ST 
CAMBRIDGE 
864-0400 


ARIES THR 


Fri ¢ 4/5 They're Back! The Band of the Decade 


THE NEATS REUNION 


NERVOUS EATERS, ZUG ZUG 
DOGHOUSE, ANT FARM, BUTCHY DOES 
2PM + All Ages Show SICK OF IT ALL 

VISION, CRAWL PAPPY, KING PIN 

Night Show « Em Party open to public with 


PSYCHEDELIC CRUNCH POLKA, sustint 


Sat * 4/6 
Sun ° 4/7 


ror Neqe 
erson College 


Mon/Tues 
4/8 4/9 


Wed ¢ 4/10 
Thurs ¢ 4/11 


ew Stage in 
yn of Budda'’s Birthday 


LAWN MARYS, WADI TRIP, See the Whiz—anost DANCE 
First area performance in 
RI. U.S. STEEL 


ers & Beale rs, & 1 3-Those 


COMING: 


WEEKLY ENTERTAINMENT 


SERVING HEARTY AMERICAN FARE 
AND THE CHOICEST SPIRITS 


THE BLACK ROSE THE PURPLE 
160 State Street SHAMROCK 


Live Entertainment Nightly One Union Street 


Live Entertainment Nightly 
THE CLADDAGH | CHADWICK PARK 
rtmouth Street 


184 High Street 
Every Sat. 
JIM PLUNKETT 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S 
1314 Commonwealth Ave. 
Sat., April6 The Marsels 
Sat., April 13 Urban Revival Band 


il, April 20 Living Proof 
Sat., April27 The Marsels 


THE BLACK ROSE 


Church a nme 
BLUES JAM Peeasaa yin BOBBY BE BELL & FRIENDS. 
All Musicians welcome! 
ri, April 5 THE WAYWARDS Sat, April 6 ‘CLIFFS OF DOONEEN 
Coming: Fri, Apri 12 THE WAYWARDS 


Fri. April 5 
TOM O'CARROLL 
Every Wednesday & ePittey 
Blues Live wi 
BOBBY BELL & FRIENDS 


Fri. & Sat., April 12 & 13 
PAT DUNLEA 


Buy ONE 
TICKET 
GET ONE 
FREE’ 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


*See our ad on page 45 for details. 


Hear It First on WFNX 101.7 FM, 
the Cutting Edge of Rock. 


Lounge | swers 


4 months SLEEPCHAMBER | 


Copperfields 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 


lon., Apr. 15 
MODERN & CLASSIC ROCK 


The Phoenix Classifieds 
GIG SECTION 

Can help you find a 
drummer. 


267-1234 


Friday April Ti 
from Galiforn ja - 


SONNY RHODES and 
THE TEXAS TWISTERS 
with — ae ae 


i Rockin’ one R&B 


ici HORNS BAND 


ae APRIL 1 
ROCK 'N ROLL NIGHT 


BLACK WATER JUNCTION 
with Swinging Steaks 
Fri., April 12 
BEST 60'S MUSIC 


BAND THAT TIME FORGOT 


Sat., April 13 
Rockin'R & B FROM NEW YORK 


THE HOLMES BROTHERS 


FRI. & SAT*, APR 58 6.. 
a, KEVIN CONNOLLY BAND 


ma Chis ei” 
WALBOWES 


TUES, APR a 
PALE BROTHERS DELUXE wi 
MARK SANDMAN 


WED, APR 10........ 


Ey English Soccer League 
5.7 Bap boys ** Sunt apm haan Soteer. | 


SERVING LUNCH EVERYDAY) 
Weekdays 11:30-230 » Sat. & Sun 1200-00) | 


more creative 


Arts Section, for 
a complete list- 
ing of available 
Studios. 


To nlace an ad, 


267-1204 


Continued from page 33 

(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 

Boston. James Williams Quintet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 

Main St., Maynard. Sandra Wright and 

Soul Kitchen. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
i Swamis. 


Brookline. Boogaloo 
TATNUCK BOOKSELLER & SONS 
CAFE (508-756-7644), 647 Chandler St., 


Worcester. 
TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), Prudential 
Center, 52nd floor, Boston. Suzanne Perel 


Group. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Maria Ex- 
Communikata, Letters to Cleo, Yuri 


Naumov. 

VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 
Lansdowne St., Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 


WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 


Westem Ave., Cambridge. ‘ 
WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: McCord and Trio. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
Broadway, Somerville. Bruce Bartlett Trio. 
WINDJAMMER (969-1000), Marriott 
Hotel, 2345 Comm Ave, Newton. We 2 R 
One 


ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Music by Dus. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Forrock Band. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 


BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Bristol Lounge at 5 p.m., jazz pianist 
Peter Cover. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (494-1994), 
1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Rib Rockin’ 
R'n'B 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Spirit, T.H. & the 
Wreckage, Greg Kroll’s Code of Love, 


CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Adventures” dance party. 
page Somerville. Shy Five, Thump, 


COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 


Zachary's, 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
In the Cafe Promenade: “Nights at the 


Opera.” 
ae Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 


COLOMAL f INN, Concord. Jon Gailmor. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 6 p.m., Petre 


Golomme. 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. Heavy Metal 
Crash , 


(326-3000), 350 Washington St., Dedham. 
Dance music by DJ. 

FLORAMOS LOUNGE, Chelsea. Al Vega 
Trio, with Donna Byrne. 

FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., — 
Davis with bassist Charlie 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Stompers, Chin 
Friction, Nokando. 

HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Broadway 
show tunes, with Jennifer Rivers and 


Selene Howe. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Fat City. 
HOLIDAY INN, Boston. At 4:30 p.m., Bob 
Talalla. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Big Blues 


Meanies. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O’Keefe. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Nervous Eaters, Zug Zug. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 


Jeffrey Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Dave Cuddy. 
LILY’S. In the Piano Bar: from noon to 
midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists; In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live piano 


music, 
MAN-RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
ive d ic by DJ 


music by DJ. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 3 p.m., blues jam with Mike the 
Spike; at 10 p.m., Arabic music and 
dance. (All shows 18+). 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Irish 
entertainment. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, West- 
borough. John Stewart, Mickey Cates. 
OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. 


Glenshane. 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non- 

smoking and non-alcoholic club with 

dance music. 

PARADISE, Boston. Godfathers, Voodoo 

Dolls. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. David Masengill, 

Chris Shaw. 

RAFFAELS, Quincy. SRO. 

THE RAT, Boston. Bags, Mente, Sponge, 

Mutant Kings. In the balcony: Subter- 

raneans. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 9 and 11 

p.m., John Scofield Quartet. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 

Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 

ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Bert Seager 

Jazz Trio. 

RYLES, . Call for information. 

SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD 

(639-1969), Church of Saint Andrew, 
St, Marblehead. Ken Periman 


SCULLERS, Boston. James Williams 
Quintet. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Luther 
“Guitar Jr." Johnson and the Magic 
Rockers. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Chuck. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Suzanne 
Perel Group. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Raindogs, Immortals, Big Clock (18+ 


show). 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Deep House, 
hip-hop, reggae, and funk with DJs Deb 
and Seanne. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Third 


Eye. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Semenya McCord and Trio. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Bruce 
Bartlett Trio. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. We 2 R One. 
YARD ROCK CAFE (472-9383), 132 E. 
Howard St., Quincy. Swinging Steaks. 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), One Boylston PI., 
Boston. Call for information. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


ANTHONY’S, Somerville. Amazonas 


Band. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bel ing. 
BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 
BRENDAN BEHAN (983-0491), 378 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER MARRIOT (494- 
6600), 2 Cambridge Center, Cambridge. 
Singles night. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 3 p.m., blues 
jam session, featuring Bill Howard; at 9:30 
p.m., Fi i 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 308 
JFK St., Cambridge. At 10:30 p.m., open- 
mike acoustic music night. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. At 11 
a.m., jazz brunch, featuring Linda Chase 
and Douglas Cook; at 9 p.m., 
“Singer/Songwriter Night,” hosted by 
Darrel Scott. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Tom and Terry. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. At 4 p.m., blues jam, 
featuring Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Eric 
Schoenberg. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., pianist 
Bob Baugham; at 7:30, 9, and 11 p.m., 
Brian Quartet. 
THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 
FOOTPRINTS, Quincy, A non-alcoholic 
for those 20 and over. 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. At 10:30 
a.m., a New Orleans jazz brunch. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


DJ. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Rod Barnes. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 4 p.m., 

blues jam; at 9 p.m., He's Not Heavy, He's 

My Brother benefit, featuring Daisy Chain, 
Freestyle, Great Atomic Power. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 

DeMone and Patti O’Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Café Fleuri: At 

11 am., jazz brunch. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 

noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 

pianists; In the Cafe: at noon, live piano 


music. 
MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. At 2 p.m., Sick of It All, Vision, 
Crawlpappy, Kingpin (all ages). 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Irish 


entertainment. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 2 p.m., Beautiful Child, Tommy 
Gun, Earshot, E.F. Gizmo; at 9 p.m., 
“Swan Song Showcase Recording Proj 
and Jam Session.” (All shows 18+). 
MOLLY'S (783-2900), 161 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. “Rio Night.” 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. 2 Nice Girls. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 


ough. Neil Cronin and friends. 
OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. 


Shoes. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. David Masengill, 
Chris Shaw. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Asa Rrebner’s Idle 
Hands, Roman Sauna Warriors. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Dance music by DJ. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Wildest 
Dreams. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Ram 
BarDavid Group. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Amazonas 


Band. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 

B&D BAR AND DELI (859-0087), 835 
Beacon St., Boston. Jazz jam, featuring 
Trudy Sandhaus and Friends. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist Peter Cover. 

BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Plain. Call 
for information. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Blues jam 
session, featuring Madeleine Hall and 
Chris “Stovall” Brown. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Scott 

CLUB 3, Somerville. |-inside and others. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Celtic music 
session. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by Dus. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis. 


GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 

ag JAZZ CLUB (492-9723), 280 Green 

&. Goes Willie Alexander and his 
Orchestra. 


of Memory 
HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. Two Way 
Street. 
HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Doug Hammer. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Hicks. 


Geoffrey 
LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: from 
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noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 


pianists. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY'S, 
Allston. “Bun’s Unplugged.” 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. The Works, Debris (18+ show). 
OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. 


Alehouse Ceili Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Marys, Peter 
Chance Band. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Stone Soup Poetry. See listing under 


Prose. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Bruce 
Houge Quartet. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. “Club Z,” dance 
music by DJs (18+ night). 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 


Calypso Hurricane. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist Peter Cover. 

BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Plain. Irish 
Session. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Tin Pan Alley, 
Paris, Vendetta, Ephesus, Lorn Bane (18+ 
show). 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Back Pages. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Open mike 
night. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by Dus. 
FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Spider John 
Koerner and Mr. Bones. 

HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Jennifer 
Rivers and Alan Klebanoff. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Brian Walkley. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Open 
mike. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Geoffrey Hicks. 

LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 


pianists. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Moving Targets, Don't Mean 
Maybe, Meltdown, Orangutang (18+ 
show). 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 


ough. Lo Jai. ” 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Cercie Miller 
Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Greg Abate Quartet. 
SHAHRZAD RESTAURANT (451-0345), 
174 Lincoln St., Boston. Blue Sun Band. 


THE TAM, Brookline. Nine Below Zero. 
TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Pianist Diane 


Fisher. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 

Call for information. 

VICEROY (354-0611), 567 Mass Ave, 
. Jam session. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. George 

tevas Group. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. John 

Turner Quartet. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 


with bellydancing. 
AXIS, Boston. Heavens Edge, Saigon 
Kick, BOA, Hardiocks, Hit and Run (19+ 


show). 
— C, Boston. Progressive rock by 


BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist Peter Cover. 

BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Plain. Call 
for information. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Bass Expres- 
sions. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., acoustic music. 
CELEBRATION (536-1950), 533 Comm 
Ave, Boston. “Tie Dye Wednesday,” 
featuring Max Creek (18+ show). 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Trace of Red, 
Revellers, Here We Are, Stomp Box, Cold 
Rain (18+ show). 

CITYSIDE, Boston. North Shore A 


CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
CLUB 3, Somerville. CeCe and It Never 
Rains, Derailers. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Bill Staines, 
Cosy Sheridan. 


CRICKET'S, Boston. Night Magic. 


THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for infor- 
mation. 

FLORAMOS LOUNGE, Chelsea. Charlie 
Harris and guests. 

FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. “Grover's Nautical 
Rock Night,” featuring Youth with Bats, 
Forty Thieves (18+ show). 

HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Piano and 
bass duo. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ 


HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Brian Walkley. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Roomful of 

Blues, 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Risa and 

Maura. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Hicks. 


LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 


pianists. 
MAN-RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
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alternative dance music (over-18 night). 
MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Ghost Dance, Wadi Trip, Lawn 
Marys. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Star Makers. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 6 p.m., open mike; at 9 p.m., As 
IS Exis, Jane Elizabeth, Judas and 
Natasha. (All shows 18+.) 

NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (782- 
4819), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Open 
mike night. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. At 7:30 and 
10 p.m., Henry Threadgill. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. New Black Eagle Jazz Band. 
PARADISE, Boston. Horseflies, Blood 
Oranges (18+ show). 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Flor de 
Cafia. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Mid-Life Crisis 


Band. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. “Ronnie Eari 
Blues Party.” 

THE TAM, Brookline. Blue Chieftains, El 


Caminos. 
TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Pianist Diane 
Fisher. 


T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VICEROY, Cambridge. Jam session. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. New 
Generation. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 


THURSDAY 
See ee for phone numbers and 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 


with bellydancing. 
AXIS, Boston. Pop Will Eat Itself, 
Limbomaniacs (19+ show). 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 


BACK BAY HILTON, Boston, At 8 p.m., 
“Another Saturday Night." See listing for 
Fri. 

BILL’S BAR (421-9678), 7 Lansdowne 
St., Boston. Daisy Chain. 

BLUE STAR LOUNGE (233-8027), Rte. 
1, Saugus. Big John and the Fabulous 
Blends. 

BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON BEACH-CLUB, Boston. Big Joe 
and the New Beats. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist Peter Cover. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Free Style 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Comme At 
10:30 p.m., acoustic music. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Kid Crash, 
Barton, Spoiled Rotten, BFD, Furor (18+ 
show). 

CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Tom 
Martin, Mike Tebo. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Inquiring Minds. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Howl” 
dance party. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Skip Tracer, 
Response. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitz- 
simmons. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for infor- 
mation. 

FLORAMOS LOUNGE, Chelsea. Body n’ 
Soul. 

FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Grapevine Road, 
Rage of Angels (18+ show). 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Pianist 
John Hyde. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Tracy Gibbs & 
Sid the Kid. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. Charlie 
Musselwhite, Chuck Morris and the 
Sidewalk Biues Band. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Rod Barnes. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
ICARUS ON APPLETON, Boston. At 7:30 
p.m., Mark Kross Duo. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. C.J. Chenier 
and the Red Hot Louisiana Band. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Geoffrey Hicks. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 


pianists. 
MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Sleep Chamber, Harlequin. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Beme Seed, Menace Dement, 
Nbisi Period, Party of God (18+ show). 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. McMurphy. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. At 7:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Mary Chapin Carpenter, 
Randy Foster. 


Run-D.M.C. play at the Channel Friday. 


OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Open mike, featuring Steve Fisher. 
PARADISE, Boston. Blast of Silence, the 
Reach, Innocents, Trespassor. 

PASSIM, 


THE RAT, Boston. Know Idea, Killer 
Buicks, , the Still (18+ show). 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Klaus 
Suonsaari Quintet. 

ROXY, Boston. “Swing Classic” dance 
competition every Thurs. through Feb. 14. 
Call for registration information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Carol Sloane with 
Trio. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 
Washington St., Boston. Jim Porcella Trio. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Band That 
Time Forgot. 

THE TAM, Brookline. immortals. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Suzanne 
Perel Group. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. “WFNX Night,” 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
L—- 


AXIS, Boston. Call for information. 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. At 8 and 10 


by 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston, Modem 
jadz. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Dancing to 
salsa, bolero, cumbia, and merengue 
music by the Cantares Band. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Radiators, 


Danny Gatton. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Marsia Harris, Maggie 


Simpson. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Rick Russell Band. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. “Disco Inferno" 
dance party. 

CLUB SERENGETI (427-0200), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. African and Carib- 
bean dance music. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Volcano Suns, Inner 


Beauty. 

COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 

Matt Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Priscilla 
Herdman. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Call for 

information. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 

ag REX, Billerica. Call for infor- 


FLORAMOS LOUNGE, Chelsea. Al Vega 
Trio, followed by an open mike at 11 p.m. 

FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

pc a Beverly. Mojaka, Exhibit A, 
ision 


HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Piano and 
bass duo. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
Du. 


HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Luther 

“Guitar Jr.” Johnson. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. At 4:30 p.m., Bob 

Talalla. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Toy Caldwell. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 

DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Moore. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 

noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 

— In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live piano 


MAN-RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marble- 
head. Garnet Rogers. 

MELODY — AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Xanna Don 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Irish 


entertainment. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 10 p.m., Hellenic Music 
Ensemble (18+ show). 
MODERN TIMES CAFE, Cambridge. Well 
Rested County. 
Continued on page 36 
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ONG eer 


grand opening 
T.H. & THE WRECKAGE 


THE CU TS 


BURNING WORLD 


SNYDLEY WHIPLASH 


High-Energy Dance Music 


HOLLYWOOD 


FAL-SAT 
APR. 
12-13 


ALASKA 


(617) 326-3000 ¢ 350 Washington St.; Dedham, MA 


Just off Rte. 


Open gt “il 2 a.m. 
Free eXela alare] evenings 


536-POOL 


126 Brookline Avenue 
Near Kenmore Square 


ODDODAADADALG 


Now Serv ing 


BEER wah NIN 


If you haven’t tried the 
Phoenix Personals lately, 
you don’t know who you've 
been missing. 





tm Ofaelirinmert rte 


rm 
CE 


Jorge Hernandez Cultural Center at 
85 West Newton Street, Boston 
VVVVVVVVVVTVVY 

Wednesday, i110 
8:30 pr $2.00 


"ACH boty 
Afro-Cuban music 


Thursday, ete 


8:30 pm- 


“LO QUE LE PASOA 
wo DH IAGO” 


lappencd wo San 
iicabeen, Meee N Nomi nate’ t Filmi) 


“VICTOR MENDOZA” 
Latin - Jazz 


on #18 


SGANTINFLAS™ 


(movie) - famous comedian 


Tickets: Por mal 
405 Shawmu' jue) 
BOSTIX. etl INFO: 


360-1 





sonny. MARIA EX- .COMMUNIKATA 
LETTERS TO CLEO 
FROM RUSSIA: YURI NAUMOV 


MON., APR. 8 8:00PM * 18+ 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
PATRICIA SMITH * MICHAEL FRANCO 


ith RD AP te 


THURS, APR 11 © 18+ 


RECORD RELEASE PARTY FOR VINDICATORS 
PASSING KIND ¢ MARY LOU LORD * OUTBOUND SYMPATHY 


FRI., APR. 12 © 18+ - 


HERETIX 
Lu: ATOM SAID BRATMAN CASTE 


4/19 BAGS & ANTASIA SCREAMED ¢ 4/20 Record Release Party VOLCANO SONS 
4/26 PAJAMA SLAVE DANCERS & MORDRED © 4/27 BIM SKALA BIM 
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18+ CHILD'S PLAY 
18+ MAX CREEK 
ALL AGES!!! 1PM DOORS!!! AGONY COLUMN 

FARRENHEIT 
18+ STEVE MORSE 


FREE PARKING!! 

Positive ID required. Doors 8PM. Tickets available at all 
Strawberries Records & Tapes * Ticketron 
Teletron 720-3434 © Concertcharge 497-1118 
The Channel Box Office 
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TTTUIN | INOSTALGIAN| sp .. 


e Sq.* Bo f * 
ormerly BEACHCOMBER reen  riar. 


97 Wollaston Beach Biva 
Quincy — 479-8989 Perngess.. A757 


e Friday « 
FARRENHEIT 
ee Saturdaye 
MARK MORRIS & 
CAT TUNES 
‘HUSH 
« Wednesd. 

PADDY REILLY 
. FEZ He ENRY 
JIM ‘Ghia 
MARK MORRIS & 
CAT TUNES 
‘, Proper ID & Dress Required 


"536-1 950 


~ 


Fri., April 5 


Sat., April 6 


Wed., April 10 
MAX CREEK SHOOT THE 
Wed., April 17 
NEW RIDERS 
OF THE 


PURPLE SAGE 


Wed., April 24 


JUNKMAN 


ALWAYS 1 +e 
DEAD HEADS UNITE 


****"Sun., April 7 
DJ. CHRI 


Thurs., April 11 


Brighton’ s Best Irish Pub- 
Best Guiness in Boston 
304-306 Washington St., Brighton 


789-4100 


¥ Br 
THUMP © FREE SOCIETY 
9° 8-1 
Wes., April om 
1-IN 


Wed., April 10 
CECE ¢ IT NEVER RAINS 
THE DERAILERS 


Whether you're looking for a 
caterer, a DJ or a comedian for 
your next party, the AFTER 
HOURS section in the Boston 
Phoenix Classifieds is at your 
service, 


Thors., W 
SKIP TRACER 
RESPONSE © TEMPEST RISING 

i 12 
VOLCANO SUNS 


INNER BEAUTY ¢ BILLY 
MULEDART & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Sat. 13 
HEAVY METAL HORNS 
Gas Food Lodging 


COMING: 4/19 ULTRA BLUE, 4/20 BIG 
BLUES MEANIES, 4/26 MOTOR CTY RATTHM 
High Fonction), 5/3 SIGNS OF UFE 


08 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6 


TO PLACE 
YOUR AD, CALL 


267-1234 


u ROCK coe L 


DAY, APRIL 


THE RAT, BOSTON 


13 


TU 


nm = 
=> = 


MOOY did HSWO 


EP Comet 
Dratt 


Kua zt wets 
ian toot an oneomeenll 


LINDA’S LEAGUE 


Continued from page 35 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
Mary Black; at 10:30 p.m., Bela Fleck and 
the Flecktones. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. At 7 and 10 p.m., John Gorka, 


Steve Fisher. 

OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. 
McTaggarts. 

PARADISE, Boston. Tanita Tikaram. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Bill Morrissey, 
Kevin Connolly. 

RAFFAELS, Quincy. SRO. 

THE RAT, Sete. Pajama Slave 
Dancers, Fighting Cocks, Astronaut, 
Justine (18+ show). 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 9 and 11 
p.m., David Grisman Quintet. At 7:30 and 
9:30 p.m. in the Charles Ballroom, 


Swing 4 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Suzanne 
Davis Trio. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Carol Sloane with 

Trio. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Transit. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Calypso Hurricane. 

TATNUCK BOOKSELLER & SONS 
AFE, Worcester. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Suzanne 


Perel Group. 
1.1. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 


Heretix. 
VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 


WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. One 


People. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Bob 
Moses Quartet. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 
YARD ROCK CAFE (472-9383), 132 E. 
Howard St., Quincy. Yardrockers. 


omedy 


BACK ALLEY THEATRE (491-8166), 
1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. At 10:30 
p.m., ImprovBoston. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St., Harvard Sq.; Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., John Riggi, Jeanane 
Garofalo, Gerroll Bennett. 

CHARLES PLAYHOUSE (423-4179), 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 10:30 p.m., 
Jimmy tn. ad sere performs The Education of 


an American Comic. 
CLUB CABARET (536-0966), 209 
Columbus Ave., Boston. At 8 p.m., Funny 
Gay Males. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE ( , 76 Warrenton 
St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., 
Jonathan Katz, Chris Coccia. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP (426-6339), 246 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Mike 
McDonald, Chris Zito, Caito & Morin. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
. At 9 p.m., DJ. 
Hazard, Robbie Printz, Steve Bjork. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT (267- 
6626), Joseph's Il, 30 Torrice Dr., 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Dick Doherty, Mark 
Scalia. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 
10 pa eY Angry Tuxedos Improv Company, 
with Carenooch, Carl Deny. 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Steve Sweeney, Orrin Starr, Bob 
Golu 


b. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S 
(800-244-5653), Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 
p.m., Chance Langton, Jim Lauletta, 
evin : 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Don Gavin, George MacDonald, 
Brendan McMahon. 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI 
(800-441-5654), Rte. 28, Brockton. At 9 
p.m., Joe DiCaprio, Frankie Pace, James 
Leimer. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, 1374 No. Main St., 
Randolph. At 9 p.m., Brian McKim, Bobby 
Keene, David Atell. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., John DeCrosta, Mike 
Martineau, Greg Fitzsimmons. 

STITCHES (424-6906), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Kenny Rogerson, 
Tom Agna, Joe Rogan. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CANTARES 547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
comedy with Guilty Children. Call 648- 
5963 for reservations. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, John Riggi, 
Jeanane Garofalo, Gerroll Bennett. 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 
11:30 p.m., Jimmy Tingle performs The 
Education of an American Comic. 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
Funny Gay Males. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 
p.m., Jonathan Katz, Chris Coccia. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston, At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., 
Mike McDonald, Chris Zito, Caito & Morin. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., DJ. 
Hazard, ie Printz, Steve Bjork. 


DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Dick Doherty, Mark 


DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Wendy Leibman, Tom 
Lysanski, Chris Wanjek, John White, Carl 


Deny. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8 
and 10 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Don Gavin, 
Orrin Starr. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA'S, 
Framingham. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Chance Langton, Jim Lauletta, Kevin 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 7:30, 9:30, and 11:30 p.m., 
Frankie Pace, George MacDonald, 
Brendan McMahon. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Joe 

i , Bob Golub, James Leimer. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., Brian McKim, Bobby Keene, David 


Atel. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., John DeCrosta, Mike Martineau, 


Greg j 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Tom Agna, Steve 
Trilling. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., John Riggi, Jeanane Garofalo, 
Gerroll Bennett. 

CHARLES PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8 
p.m., Jimmy Tingle performs The 
Education of an American Comic. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
Funny Gay Males. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Billy 
Martin, Joe Rogan, Todd Parker. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Mike 
McDonald, Chris Zito, Chris Coccia. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Kevin Knox, David Atell, Bob Golub. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Brendan McMahon, 
Chance Langton, Caito & Morin, Dave 


Fitzgerald. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open mike. 


MONDAY 
See pt a. for phone numbers and 


CATCH A A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Cross Comedy, featuring David 
Cross, performing skits, parodies, and 


Satires. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 

benefit for children, 

Tony V., Caito & Morin, Julie Barr, Mike 
McDonald, Carl Yarde, Wendy Liebman, 


and more. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, 
James Lewis, Lee Ann Lewis, Dave 


Barbuto. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8 p.m., Anthony 
Clark and Matt Siegel. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., ike night. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Jonathan Groff, Greg Fitz- 


simmons. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Frank 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Dave Fitzgerald, 
Jackie Flynn, Repucci. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St, 

. At 8 p.m., I 

phidaage 9 Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank 
Santos, “R-Rated Hypnotist." 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


ARBOR HOUSE (442-6187), Laughs, 121 
Morton St., Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Tom Kenny, Rich Gustus, Julie 
Barr 


COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 

PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 

Jimmy Smith, Brian Powers, Brian Kiley. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 

SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Frank 

Santorelli, Nick Revell. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 

p.m., Ralph Harris, Chance Langton, 

James Wesley Jackson. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 

3 At9 p.m., open-mike night, with 
Billy Martin 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Jonathon 


Groff and guests. 

TREMONT HOUSE, 275 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., This End Up. Call 
628-3325 or 426-1400 for information and 
reservations. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
comedy sketches with the Act. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
oe p.m., Tom Kenny, Rich Gustus, Julie 


CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 


Funny Gay Males. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 

PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 

Angry Tuxedos improv Company. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 

SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Frank 
Nick Revell. 
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NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Ralph Harris, Chance Langton, 
James Jackson, Jim Lauletta. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Larry Repucci, 
Caito & Morin, Charlie Daley, Dave 
Fi ‘ 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Lauren Dombrowski, 
Bobby Collins, Gary Luciano. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Kevin 
Knox, Mike Motto, Michelle Bono. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson, Robert Holmes. 


FRIDAY 

See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty 
Children. See listing for previous Fri. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 — 11 p.m., Tom Kenny, Rich 
Gustus, Julie Barr. 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 
10:30 p.m., Jimmy Tingle performs The 
Education of an American Comic. 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 

Males 


COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 
p.m., Reed Ranking, Jimmy Smith, Grant 
Taylor. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., 
Frank Santorelli, Nick Revell, with host 
Sue McGinnis. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Johnny Pizzi, Jim 
Lauletta, Ken Dubner. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Dominic Fig, Todd 
Parker, Steve Bjork. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Im- 
pets Company, with Paul Gilligan, Paul 


Nex’ COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Vinnie 
Favorito. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Orrin Starr, Maria 
Falzone, Charlie Daley. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8 and 10 p.m., Lauren Dom- 


browski, Steve Sweeney, Chance Langton. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 9 p.m., Tom Hayes, Bobby 
Collins, Paul D'Angelo. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 9\p.m., 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9:30 p.m., 
Jonathon Groff, Jackie Flynn, Lizz 
Winstead. 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 
BALLROOM DANCE FOR LESBIANS, 
GAY MEN, AND THEIR FRIENDS begins 
at 8:30 p.m. at the First Church of 
Jamaica Plain at the junct. of Eliot and 
Centre Sts. Instruction at 8 and 10 p.m. 
Admission $5; call 859-9455. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES sponsors 
dances tonight at the Ramada Hotel, exit 
35 off Rte. 128, Woburn; Sun. at the 
Marriott Hotel, exit 33B off Rte. 128, 
Burlington; Wed. at the Marriott Hotel, exit 
28 off Rte. 128, Peabody; and Fri. the 
12th at Day's Inn, exit 22 off Rte. 128, 
Newton. All dances start at 8 p.m. 
Admission $10, except as noted; call 899- 


3900. 

SINGLES DANCES begin at 7 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 12th at the West- 
borough Indian Meadows, Rte. 9, 
Westborough, and Sun. at the Holiday 
Inn, Rtes. 495 and 20, Marlborough. 
Admission $5; call (508) 485-7113. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. every Fri. at the United 
Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for students; 
call 491-6084. 

CONTRA DANCE, featuring caller Jacob 
Bloom, begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $4.50; call 648-8230. 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY 
DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Church 
of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $4; call 354-1340. 
SQUARES AND CONTRAS, with live 
music, begins at 8 p.m. at Old Town Hall, 
Main St., Andover. Admission $5; call 
(508) 470-2797. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 
9566. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 12th with instruction at 
8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. tonight 
and Fri. the 12th at the Morgan Hotel, The 
Lynnway, Lynn. Admission $6, $5 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


SATURDAY 
BIG NITE OUT, from Philadelphia, 
performs at a dance sponsored by the 
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Boston Swing Dance Network at 8 p.m. at 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
45 Alewife Brook Parkway, Cambridge. 
Admission $9 (includes lesson); call 924- 
8232. 


ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL POTLUCK 
DINNER AND DANCE, sponsored by the 
Framingham Folk Dancers, begins with 
dinner at 5:45 p.m., with dancing at 7 
p.m., at the Framingham Civic League, 
214 Concord St., Framingham. Admission 
$7; clal (508) 872-4110. 

SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 
23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$4, $2 for students; call 277-2496. 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 
8:30 p.m. tonight at the Phillips Congre- 
gational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn St., 
Watertown. Admission $7; call (508) 875- 
1007. 


SUNDAY 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for 
students; call 495-4696. 
SCOTTISH DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $3; call 864- 
8945. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the Deham 
Holiday Inn, exit 15A off Rte. 128, 
Dedham. Admission $5; call 579-2315. 
SINGLES DANCES. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Royal Scottish Country 
Dance Society, begins at 7:45 p.m. at 
Parke Avenue Congregational Church, 
Park Ave. and Paul Revere Rd., Arlington. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS DANCE, with caller Tony 
Parkes and music by Yankee Ingenuity, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $5; call 
643-3726. 

ISRAEL] FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm Ave, 
Brighton. Admission $3; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 
IRISH CEILE GROUP DANCE LESSONS 
begin at 7:30 p.m. at the Boston 
* University School of Fine Arts, 855 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Admission $3; call 353-2000. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 7:30 p.m. at 
St. John’s United Methodist Church, 80 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; 
call 354-1340. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTIES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus (admission $5, 
free before 10 p.m.) and at the Sheraton 
Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, Framingham 
(admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.). Call 
579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, featuring 
music by Bare Necessities, begins at 8 
p.m. at St. John’s United Methodist 
Church, 80.Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central 
and Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission 
$3;-call, (508) 872-4110. 
HUNGARIAN*DANCING begins at 8:15 
p.m. at Temple B'nai B'rith; 201. Central 
St., Somerville. Admission $5; call 776- 
7314. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CON- 
TRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW 
Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for students; 
call 491-6084. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., aa Admission $2; call 
(508) 745- 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's at Lombardo's, exit 5A off Rite. 
128, Randolph. Admission $7, $5 befor 9 
p.m.; call 579-2315. 


FRIDAY 
“DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE,” 
circle dances honoring the religious 
traditions of the world, begin at 8 p.m. at 
the First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Boston Sufi Order. Suggested donation 
$6; call 522-0800. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
PARTY, featuring the Cambridge Folk 
Orchestra, begins at 8:15 p.m. at St. 
John's Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $3.50; call 272-0396. 
“CONTRAS, SQUARES, AND COUPLE 
DANCES,” featuring O'Connor's Mob, 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, 74 Pleasant St., Arlington. 
Admission $4; call 547-7781. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for previous Fri. 
SINGLES DANCES. See listing for 
previous Fri. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY. See listing for previous 
Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 


BOSTON BALLET presents “The 
Balanchine Legacy,” featuring Theme and 
Variations, set to the final movement of 
Tchaikovsky's Suite No. 3 in G; Agon, with 
music of Stravinsky; and Who Cares?, 
featuring music of George Gershwin. 
Performances run through through Apr. 14 
at the Wang Center for the Performing 
Arts, 270 Tremont St., Boston. Curtain 
time tonight is at 8 p.m. Tickets $10.75- 
$48.75; call 964-4910. 

DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS SEC- 
OND HAND DANCE COMPANY per- 
forming 10 works, including Too Many 
Chefs and Clackers. Performances take 
place tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. in 
Suffolk University's C. Walsh Theatre, 55 
Temple St., Boston. Tickets $12; Dance 
Umbrella also presents a movement 
workshop with the Second Hand Dance 
Company tomorrow at 11 a.m. at the 
Boston University Sargent Dance 
Studio/Theater, 1 University Rd., Boston. 
Admission $12 (advance registration 
recommended). Call 492-7578. 

LAURA KNOTT DANCE COMPANY 
presents the new work Biohazard tonight 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., 
E. Cambridge. Tickets $10, $5 for 
students, seniors, and Boston Dance 
Alliance members; half-price for dancers 
with class cards. Call 577-1400. 

ARIEL, A DANCE THEATRE, presents 
“Southern Exposure,” an evening of 
theater and dance, at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow, and at 4 p.m. on Sun. at Boston 
University's Sargent Dance Studio, 
University Rd., Boston. Tickets $10, $8 for 
students and seniors; call 628-3114, 

ALL CITY DANCE COMPANY, under the 
artistic direction of Fernadina Chan with 
guest choreographer Ron McCoy, 
presents “Retrospect and Progression.” 
Performance begins at 7 p.m. at English 
High School, 144 McBride St., Jamaica 
Plain. Admission $6, $4 for students, $1 
discount for advance purchases; call 524- 
4074. 

BILL T. JONES/ARNIE ZANE & CO. 
perform Last Supper at Uncle Tom's 
Cabin at 8 p.m. at the Fine Arts Center 
Concert Hall at the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst. Tickets $18- 
$22, $9-$11 for students; call (413) 545- 
2511. 

DANCER/ACTOR GREGORY HINES. 
See listing under Talks. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON BALLET. Curtain times today 
are at 2 and 8 p.m. See listing for Fri. 
DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS 
SECOND HAND DANCE COMPANY. 
See listing for Fri. 

LAURA KNOTT DANCE COMPANY. See 
listing for Fri. 

ARIEL, A DANCE THEATRE. See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
BOSTON BALLET. Curtain times today 
are at 2 and 8 p.m. See listing for Fri. 
ARIEL, A DANCE THEATRE. See listing 
for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
CAITLIN CORBETT DANCE COMPANY 
performs tonight through Sat. the 13th at 8 
p.m. at Mobius, 354 Congress St., Boston. 
Program includes Jokes, a quartet 


ic by singer 
Stella Chiweshe. Admission $9 ($7 
tonight); call 542-7416. 
BOSTON BALLET. Curtain time tonight is 
at 7 p.m. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
BOSTON BALLET. Curtain time tonight is 
at 8 p.m. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 

BETH SOLL & COMPANY perform the 
premiere of Sanddance, a work based on 
Aboriginal songlines, and the Boston 
premiere of Outset. Karol Bennett and 
John McDonald perform works by 
members of the MIT composition faculty. 
Performance takes place tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. in MIT's Kresge 
Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Admission $12, $5 for 
seniors; call 253-2877. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY DANCE THEA- 
TRE GROUP presents “Visions,” a dance 
concert, with choreography by students 
and faculty. Performances take place 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the B.U. 
Sargent Dance Studio/Theater, 1 
University Rd., Boston. Admission $5, $3 
for students; call 353-2748, 

BOSTON BALLET. Curtain time tonight is 
at 8 p.m. See listing for Fri. 


vents 


FRIDAY 

“CROWN ROYAL KINETIC CONTRAP- 
TION COMPETITION” features 10 one- 
of-a-kind Rube Goldberg-like kinetic 
contraptions made using intricate designs 
to perform a simple function, the opening 
of a bottle. The exhibit runs from 10 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. today and tomorrow, and from 
noon to 6 p.m. on Sun. It takes place in 
the Lower Rotunda of Quincy Market at 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Free; 
call (212) 715-1651. 

SOMERVILLE LUMBER SHOWCASE 
AND SALE runs through Sun. at the 
World Trade Center, Commonwealth Pier, 
Boston. Hours are from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
today and tomorrow, and until 6 p.m. on 


Sun. Tickets $5-$8.50; call 466-8020. 
7TH ANNUAL SPRING NEW ENGLAND 
CRAFTS FESTIVAL runs through Sun. at 
the Northeast Trade Center, exit 35 off 
Rte. 128, Woburn. Hours are from 2 to 9 
p.m. today, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. tomorrow, 
and 10 am. to 5 p.m. on Sun. Admission 
$5, free for children; call 742-3973. 
MASSACHUSETTS ORCHID SOCIETY 
presents the “New England Orchid Show* 
through Sun. at the Park Plaza Castle 
Exposition Center, junct. of Arlington and 
Stuart Sts., Boston. Hourse are from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m. today, and from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. Admission $5, 44 
for children and seniors; call 326-8180. 
BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY 
presents a lecture by Neal Barnard, 
author of The Power of Your Plate, at 7:30 
p.m. in the Lamont Library Forum Room, 
Harvard Yard, Harvard University, 
. Free; call 424-8846. 
SINGLES LIFELINE MAGAZINE spon- 
sors a “Radio-Active Singles Event,” 
featuring music and a live broadcast on 
WKOX-AM radio, at 7’p.m. at Charles 
Centre, 29 Crafts St., Ste. 550, Newton 
Admission 45, free before 9 p.m.; call 341- 
8332. 


SATURDAY 

WGBH PRESENTS MEMBERS OF THE 
CAST OF DEGRASSI HIGH trom noon to 
2 p.m. at Tello's, Arsenal Mall, 2nd fi., 48 
Arsenal St., Watertown. Free; call 492- 
2777, ext. 4299. 

HISTORIC NEIGHBORHOODS FOUN- 
DATION presents “Working Places 1991,” 
its annual self-guided tour featuring the 
latest in downtown design, at 9:30 a.m. 
beginning at the Bostonian Hotel, adjacent 
to Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
Tickets $12, $10 in advance; call 426- 


1885. 

THE NATURE COMPANY presents 
programs on its local and international 
conservation and restoration projects from 
1 to 5 p.m. at the Faneuil Hall store, South 
Market Bidg., Boston. Free; call 227-5005. 
RHODODENDRON NEEDLERS QUILT 
GUILD SPRING SHOW runs from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. today and tomorrow a tthe 
Norfolk Country Agricultural High School, 
Rte. 1A, Walpole. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors and children; call (508) 359-6684. 

NEW ENGLAND COMPUTER ARTS 
ASSOCIATION presents ‘a computer art 
exhibit and a “Concert of Sound and 
Images” to celebrate its 10th anniversary 
at 6 p.m. at First Church 

11 Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $10, 
$7 for students and seniors; call 449- 


781. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
presents The Wizard of Oz at New 
England Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. 
This week's performances take place 
today at 2 and 7 p.m., and tomorrow at 2 
p.m. Tickets $5-$8.50; call 277-3277. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY presents 
programs on milking cows and making 
butter today and tomorrow at 11 a.m. and 
2 p.m, at Drumlin. Farm, South Great Rd., 
Lincoln. A birdhouse clinic begins today at 
2 p.m. All programs are free with 
es ($5, $3 for students). Call 259- 


WARMLINES PARENT RESOURCE 
CENTER presents a musical version of 
Charlotte's Web at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
at Countryside School, 191 Dedham St., 

Newton. Tickets $6 to benefit Warmlines; 
Call 244-6843. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE 
presents “Goldilocks and the Witch Who 
Hates Birthdays,” featuring Mary Churchill 
and the Cranberry Puppets, at 1 and 3 


p.m. today and tomorrow at 32 Station St.,. 


Brookline. Admission $5; call 731-6400. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER SINGLES DEPART- 
MENT sponsors “Some Enchanted 
Evening,” featuring food by Sfuzzi, and 
live music and dancing at 9 p.m. at the 
Atrium, Rte. 9, Chestnut Hill. Admission 
$45; call 965-7410, ext. 163. 
SOMERVILLE LUMBER SHOWCASE 
AND SALE. See listing for Fri. 

7TH ANNUAL SPRING NEW ENGLAND 
CRAFTS FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 
MASSACHUSETTS ORCHID SOCIETY. 
See listing for Fri. 


NDAY 
U.S.S. CONSTITUTION MUSEUM 
presents “A Voyage in Song: Sea 
Chanteys and Ballads” at 3 p.m. at the 
Museum, Charlestown Ae Yard, 
Boston. Free with admission ($2.50, $2 for 
seniors, $1.50 for children); call 426-1812. 
FRIENDS OF THE BOSTON HARBOR 
ISLANDS sponsor an open house at.2 
p.m. in the Friends off ice at 349 Lincoln 
St., Hewitts Cove, Bldg. 45, Hingham. 
Free; call 523-8386. 
“SUPPORT OUR TROOPS PARADE 
AND RALLY” begins at 1:30 p.m. at 
points in north, east, and central 
Cambridge, and converges at the 
Cambridge Common at Harvard Square. 
Free; call 349-4280 or 576-6483. 
REPORT ON NEWTON'S SISTER CITY 
IN NICARAGUA, San Juan del Sur, is 
presented at 7:30 p.m. at Newton 
Highlands Congregational Church, 54 
Lincoln St., Newton Highlands. Free; call 
244-6949. 
BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY 
sponsors an all-plant-based potluck meal 
and the showing of John Robbins's video 
Healing Ourselves, Healing our Planet at 
5 p.m. at the Adventist Church, 105 
Jersey St., Boston. Admission by 
donation; call 424-8846. 
LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY 
perform at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema 
Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets 
$10, $8 for children; call (508) 927- 


3677. 

“CROWN ROYAL KINETIC CONTRAP- 

TION COMPETITION.” See listing for Fri. 
Continued on page 38 


Introducing live music to 
the Theatre District! 
Friday, April 5 
The Black River Snakes 
Saturday, April 6 
West End Blues band 
Sunday, April 7 
The Slop Hounds 
LIVE MUSIC WED-SUN 


Corner of Tremont 
& Stuart St. 451-5997 


Coming Up in the April 19th 
Issue ... The Best Music Poll 
Special Insert 


Dinner Sun, 5:30-10 pm: 


, 5-10 
Sun., 11-3:15 
Gift 


FRIDAY, APRIL 


THE BOOGALOO 
SWAMIS 


SATURDAY, APRIL ¢ 


CHUCK 


S| i ye a APRIL 7 


ASA BREBNER’S 

IDLE HANDS & 

ROMAN SAUNA 
WARRIORS 


THE MARYS =" 
& PETER CHANCE 


AY, APRIL 9 


NINE BELOW 
ZERO 


APRIL 10 


THE BLUE CHIEFTANS 


(from NY) 


& THE EL CAMINOS 


(locals) 


IMMORTALS 


CALYPSO 
HURRICANE 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13 


WILDEST 
DREAMS 


COMING: APRIL 14 


ANT FARM 
MYSTERY JONES 


1648 BEACON ST 
BROOKLINE 


A? fF -O9SE? 


EL CAMINOS /MELISSA FERRICK 
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CMOS 


T 


EDGE 


Doors open 7:30PM for shows. SUNDAYS 
Every Friday Night Blues/Rock ASIAN NIGHT 


AMAZING MUDSHARK $5 D) Vinnie B 
Soturdoy, Aprilé $5 8:00PM 
THURSDAYS 
$5 PLANETARY GROOVE 


10:30PM 
FRIDAYS 
Saturday, April 13 $5 SATURDAYS 
BIG TRAIN wa <i ° ON % EDGE 
)} Vinnie B. 


RATTLERS fae 


Thursday, April 11 
TALKING TO ANIMALS 
DER TONZ 


| NECCO PLACE BOSTON 426-7744 ADJACENT TO THE CHANNEL 


IT) ae) | 3 
TICKET 
GET ONE 
FREE’ 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


*See our ad on page 45 for details. 


vu PTtOWN 
RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 


MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY 
DARRELL NULISCH 
TOWNES VAN ZANDT 
OTIS CLAY 

MELLOW FELLOWS 
LUTHER GUITAR JR. JOHNSON 
PETER ROWAN 

STEVE TIBBETTS 
ROBERT JR. LOCKWOOD 
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THE GREATEST 

EXOTIC FEMALE 

REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


100 Beautiful International Stars 
Dancing on 4 stages at once 


Continuous Shows 17 Hours Daily 
Beginning at 8:00 am ‘til closing 
Great food & drinks 
All Sports on (8) 52° TV's 
NO COVER CHARGE 


TOM CARUSO'S 


617-889-4911 
CHELSEA 


Need an Ad Designed Fast? 
Try Phoenix Graphic Services 
for Fast and Easy One-Stop 
Graphic Service. 

Call 859-3296 for details. 


Yelle) (=m =>. 


restaurant « nightclub 
Fri., April 5 

BIM SKALA BIM 

SIDEWALK GALLERY® TRISTAN PARK 
Sat., April 6 


HERETIX 
See 


MIRANDA WARNING 
GIRL ON TOP 


Thur., April 11 


RUMBLESAURUS REX 
Caza ses 


LAURIE SARGENT 


THE IMMORTALS 
SCUF 


Sot., April 13 

GORDONS 

Fri., April 19 
THIRD ESTATE 


Sat., April 20 


O POSITVE . 


DUKE LEVINE GROUP 
Fri., April 26 


CRYSTAL SHIP 


CHUCKLEHEAD 


SERVING BOSTON’S BEST 


ORIGINAL MUSIC OUTSIDE BOSTON 


251 Old Concord Rd. Billerica 
508 667-6393 


“oe 


q 


Monday Saturday 9:00 - 2:00 
Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
Monday - Friday 5:00 - 7:00 


BOSTON'S ONLY GAY 
OWNED AND 
OPERATED 18+ CLUB, 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 


EVERY SUNDAY 5PM 


Tea Dance 
MONDAY NIGHTS 


Amatuer 
Dance Contest 
TUESDAY AT MIDNIGHT 


Movie of the Month 


WEDNESDAY NIGHTS 
Come Do Some 
Dirty Dancing 

THURSDAY NIGHTS 
Gong Show 

FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
Dance Party 


Dancing V Gameroom 
and Lounges 
51 Stuart 426-3772 


MIDDLE EAST ROCK 
Fri., April 5, 9-2am 
DOGZILLA 
THE ATOM SAID 


-S.T. 

Sun., April 7, 2-6pm 
BEAUTFUL CHILD 
TOMMY GUN 
EARSHOT 
E.F. GIZMO 


Tues., April 9 9-1am 
MOVING TARGETS 
DON’T MEAN MAYBE 

MELTDOWN 

ORANGUTANG 


Wed., April 10 9-1am 
AS Is 


THE EXIS 
JANE ELIZABETH 
JUDAS & NATASHA 


Thurs., April 11 9-2am 
BEME SEED 
MENACE DEMENT 
NISI PERIOD 
PARTY OF GOD 


All Shows 18+ 
$1.00 Off Admission 
with T Pass 


Friday, April 5 + 8:30 pm 


PAJAMA SLAVE 
DANCERS 


“MITCH RYDER 
April 9 + 8:00 pm 


THE HORSE FLIES 


The Cowlicks 


Saturday, April 13 - 8:30 pm 


EIGHT TO THE BAR 


The Bullhorns 


Sunday, April 14 - 8:00 pm + 18+ 


DANNY GATTON 


Tuesday, April 16 - 8:00 pm + 18+ 


FIREHOSE 


The Vestrymen 
Thursday, April 18 - 8:30 pm + 18+ 


THE KINSEY REPORT 


Thursday, April 25 - 8:30 pm + 18+ 


CHUCKLEHEAD 


Friday, April 26 - 8:30 pm 


THE STOMPERS 


One Eyed Jake 
Monday, April 29 - 8:00 pm - 18+ 
THE WAILERS 
Tuesday, April 30 - 8:00 pm + 18+ 
JOHN CAFFERTY & 
THE BEAVER BROWN 
BAND 


The Breakdown 


413-584-7771 


Advance Tickets @ Strawberries Record 
Stores or at Ticketron 800-382-6080 


CLUB 
SERENGETI 


AFRICAN/CARIBBEAN 
DANCE MUSIC 


FRIDAYS 
BEGINS 
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888 TREMONT ST. 
666-0910 


Phoenix Music and the Arts 
Classifieds. 

You'll not only find a lead 
vocalist for your band, but 
rehearsal space, 
instruments, instruction, and 
management. We have the 
most comprehensive music 
and arts-related classifieds in 
Boston. 


To place your ad call: 


267-1204 


IN BEVERLY ¢ 392 CABOT ST., RTE 1A 
15 MIN, ON 128N ¢ EXIT 205 ¢ (508) 927-7121 


CHUCKLEHEAD 


wccnnosy Lp 


THE STOMPERS 


CHIN FRICTION 
NOKANDO 


Thurs,, April 11 © 184 


GRAPEVINE ROAD 
HUCK TWO 


KALA BIM 


SSS. 


3 BIG 
4 FARRENHEIT 


= 


NO COVER BEFORE 9 PWM! 


TICKETS 
AVAILABLE 
AT 


JEFF LOWE BAND 
KINGTONES 
TOM & TERRY 


SCOTT DAMGAARD 


BACK PAGES 
NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 
INQUIRING MINDS 
RICK RUSSELL BAND 


vlty 


St le 2 


at Faneuil Hall 


Cityside Entertainment 


Proper Dress and ID required 
Listings subject to change 


(6 Let ce. 
Mit Genuine Draft 


Hotline 742-7392 


I 
I 
Le 


Continued from page 37 

SOMERVILLE LUMBER SHOWCASE 
AND SALE. See listing for Fri. 

7TH ANNUAL SPRING NEW ENGLAND 
CRAFTS FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 
MASSACHUSETTS ORCHID SOCIETY. 
See listing for Fri. 

RHODODENDRON NEEDLERS QUILT 
GUILD SPRING SHOW. See listing for 


Sat. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See 
listing for Sat. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing 


for Sat. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See 
listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
FILM-SCORING WORKSHOP is pre- 
sented by Richard Robbins, composer of 
the score to the film A Room with a View, 
at 6 p.m. at New England Conservatory, 
241 St. Botolph St., rm. 118, Boston. 
Admission !$10; call 262-1120, ext. 446, 
for reservations. 


WEDNESDAY 
REI OFFERS CLINICS at 7 p.m. at 279 
Salem St., Reading. Tonight's clinic 
features ultramarathoner Cathy Ellis, who 
is preparing to ride in the Race Across 
American 1991, discusses training for the 
RAAM and other distance events. 
Tomorrow, “An Evening of Gaelic and 
Garlic: Cycling in Ireland and Portugal” 
featuries Jim Goldberg, director of Easy 
Rider Tours. Free; call 944-5103. 
STORYTELLER GRETCHEN ADAMS 
presents an interactive program about 
Paul Revere’s midnight ride at 3 p.m. at 
the Faneuil Branch Library, 419 Faneuil 
St., Brighton. Free; call 782-6705. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL's “Fashionable 
Luncheons 1991” continues at noon with a 
presentation by Divine Knits. The hotel is 
located at 200 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $18; call 451-1392 for 
information. 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
8:30 p.m. (weather permitting) on the fifth 
floor of the College of Liberal Arts, 725 
Comm Ave, Boston University, Boston. 
Members of the Astronomy Department 
will identify astronomical features which 
the public may view through telescopes. 
Astronomy professor offers the lecture 
“Observatories in Space and on Remote 
Mountains.” Free; call 353-2360. 


THURSDAY 

BIG APPLE CIRCUS is presented by the 
Children's Museum of Boston today 
through May 12 on the grounds of the 
Marine Industrial Park, off Northern Ave., 
Boston. Proceeds benefit the Children’s 
Museum. Performances are offered this 
week at 11 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. today. 
Tickets $10-$25; call 931-2000. 

FRENCH LIBRARY OF BOSTON 
presents a performance of fictional scenes 
and music of and about Marguerite de 
Savoie and her life. It begins at 6:15 p.m. 
at the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Presented in English. Reser- 
vations recommended. Admission $6, $4 
for members, seniors, and students; call 
266-4351. 

BOSTON COLLEGE CHILDREN’S 
THEATER presents Telling Tales Again, 
Sam? at 6:30 p.m. at Mt. Auburn/Collins 
Branch Library, 64 Aberdeen Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 349-4021. 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
9 p.m. (weather permitting) on the 
observatory deck of the Science Center, 
Wheaton College, Norton. Free; call (508) 


285-7722. 
RE! OFFERS CLINICS. See listing for 
Wed. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Roger Norrington, performs 
Mozart's Ave, verum corpus and Sym- 
phony No. 41 (“Jupiter”); and Haydn's 
Mass in B-flat (“Harmoniemesse’), 
featuring soloists Jeanne Ommerlé, 
D’Anna Fortunato, Jeffrey Thomas, and 
Nathaniel Watson, with the Tahglewood 
Festival Chorus, conducted by John 
Oliver. Concerts begin at 2 p.m. today, 
and at 8 p.m. tomorrow. All performances 
take place at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass 
Ave, Boston. Tickets $18-$47.50; call 266- 
1492. Today, Adam Grossman presents a 
lecture on the program at 11:15 a.m. at All 
Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., 
West Newton. Admission $8 ($10 with 
lunch); call 527-4553. 

NEW YORK BAROQUE DANCE COM- 
PANY AND THE HANDEL & HAYDN 
PERIOD ORCHESTRA and a group of 
singers, conducted by Christopher 
Hogwood, perform and tonight and Sun. 
at 8 p.m. in Symphony Hall, 301 Mass 
Ave, Boston. Program includes Handel's 
Concerti Grossi, Nos. 1 and 6; cantata Tra 
le fiamme; and the ballet Terpsichore. 
Tickets $15-$35; call (800) 382-8080. 
VIOLINIST OSCAR SHUMSKY AND 
PIANIST PATRICIA ZANDER perform a 
recreation of a concert presented by Fritz 
Kreisler in Jordan Hall in 1909, including 
Tartini's Devil's Trill, Beethoven's Sonata 
in C minor, Schubert's Rondeau brillante, 
and several Kreisler pieces. Concert 
begins at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
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England Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Proceeds benefit the Boston 
Philharmonic. Tickets $10-$29; call 536- 
2412. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OPERA THEATER presents Carlisle 
Floyd's Susannah. Conducted by John 
Moriarty, with stage direction by James 
Robinson. Performances begin tonight 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m., and Sun. at 3 
p.m., all at Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 
Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $10, $5 for 
students and seniors; call 262-1120, ext. 
257. 

YALE RUSSIAN CHORUS performs at 8 
p.m. in Robsham Theater, Boston 
College, Comm Ave, Chestnut Hill. Free; 
call 552-3739. 

SECOND RECITAL IN SERIES OF 
BEETHOVEN SONATAS FOR VIOLIN 
AND PIANO begins at 7:30 p.m. in 
Graves Hall, Phillips academy Campus, 
Andover. Tonight's program includes 
Sonata No. 1 in D, Sonata No. 4 in A 
minor, and Sonata No. 7 in C minor. Free; 
call (508) 749-4263. 

BROOKLINE CHORUS presents a 
“Passover Music Festival,” featuring 
Bloch’s Sacred Service at 8 p.m. at 
Temple Sinai, 50 Sewall Ave., Brookline. 
Free; call 277-5888. 


SATURDAY 
“13TH ANNUAL SEMINAR ON CON- 
TEMPORARY MUSIC FOR THE 
YOUNG,” featuring performances and 
workshops, runs today from 11:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. and tomorrow from 1 to 6 p.m. 
in the Berwind Bidg. on the campus of the 
Rivers School, 333 Winter St., Weston. 
Tickets $8, $3 for children; call 235-6840. 
BOSTON UNVERSITY CHORAL UNION 
AND CHAMBER CHOIR performs 
concerts of music of Bach, Henry Mancini, 
and William Dawson. Concerts take place 
at 7:30 p.m. tonight at the Trinity 
Congregational Church, Gloucester; and 
at 4 p.m. tomorrow at the Old North 
Church, 193 Salem St., Boston. Free; call 
353-3358. 
HARMONY CHAMBER WINDS, con- 
ducted by Basil Chapman, performs at 8 
p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 
Washington Park, Newtonville. Tickets $6; 
call 964-3424, 
FRENCH SOPRANO REGINE CRESPIN 
conducts master classes at 2 and 4 p.m. 
at the Boston University Concert Hall, 855 
Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
ORGANIST PHILIP SCRIVEN performs 
at 7:30 p.m. at Trinity Episcopal Church, 
26 White St., Haverhill. Concert benefits 
the American Guild of Organists Scholar- 
ship Fund. Tickets $5-$25; call (508) 681- 
8784. 
FOUNDATION FOR CHINESE PER- 
FORMING ARTS presents a benefit 
concert for South Cove Manor Nursing 
Home at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Concert features pianist Yin 
Cheng-Zong and Pro Arte Orchestra, 
conducted by Theodore Antoniou. Tickets 
$15-$100; call 259-8195. 
NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC presents a 
faculty recital at 8 p.m. at 25 Lowell St., 
Cambridge. Program includes music of 
Chopin, Schubert, Schumann, and others. 
Free; call 492-8105. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See listing for Fri. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OPERA THEATER. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
YOUTH PRO MUSICA PRESENTS AN 
OPEN READING of Vivaldi's Gloria is 
presented at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian 
Society in Newton, 1326 Washington St., 
West Newton. Rehearsal begins at 7 p.m. 
Admisssion $5 and a donation of non- 
perishable food for the Newton Food 
Pantry; call 964-4524. 
BELMONT OPEN READINGS presents 
Haydn's The Creation at 7:30 p.m. at First 
Armenian Church, 380 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $4, $2 for seniors and 
students; call 484-5942. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE, conducted 
by Allen Lannom, celebrates its 50th 
anniversary season with a performance at 
3 p.m. in Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Program includes Carl Orff's 
Carmina Burana and a newly commis- 
sioned work by Boston composer 
Lawrence Wolfe. Tickets $11-$28; call 
566-9048. 
PIANIST ELEANOR PERRONE performs 
Bach's English Suite in A minor, 
Beethoven's Sonata No. 2, Stravinsky's 
Sonate pour piano (1924), and Schubert's 
Wanderer Fantasie. Concert begins at 3 
p.m. in Killian Hall, ground floor of the MIT 
Hayden Memorial Library Bldg., 160 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253- 


2906. 

ITZKOFF-SHAPIRO-RYDER TRIO pre- 
sents “The Complete Piano Trios of 
Beethoven: Program Two,” featuring 
Beethoven's Piano Trios Nos. 1 and 2, at 
8 p.m. at Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
Wellesley College, Rte. 135, Wellesley. A 
pre-concert lecture by Owen Jandler at 7 
p.m. Free; call 235-0320, ext. 2028. 
BOSTON CLASSICAL GUITAR SOCI- 
ETY presents a concert featuring two local 
guitarists and the Harry S. Truman Guitar 
Orchestra t 8 p.m. at the New School of 
Music, 25 Lowell St., Cambrdge. Tickets 
$7; call 524-6439. 

SYMPHONY BY THE SEA, conducted by 
Royston Nash, performs an all-Beethoven 
program at 3 p.m. at the North Shore 
Music Theatre, Dunham Rd., exit 19 off 
Rte. 128, Beverly. Tickets $19.50; call 
(508) 922-8220. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGAN- 
ISTS perform works by Boston composers 
of the 19th and 20th centuries, including 
the Boston premiere of Daniel Pinkham's 
Book of Hours. Concert begins at 5:30 
p.m. in Adolphus Busch Hall, 29 Kirkland 
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St., Cambridge. Admission $5, $4 for 
students and seniors; call 495-4544. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MU- 
SEUM hosts a concert of Mozart sonatas 
pertormed by violinist Masuko Ushioda 
and pianist HaeSun Paik at 1:30 p.m. at 
280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. at 6:30 
p.m., the Young Artists Showcase fea- 
tures pianist Hugh Hinton. Reception at 6 
p.m. Free with museum admission ($6; $3 
for students and seniors); call 566-1401. 
TOKYO STRING QUARTET performs at 
3 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Program includes Barber's String 
Quartet, Schumann's Quartet No. 3 in A, 
and Beethoven's Quartet in F. Tickets 
$20-$23; call 536-2412. 

CHOIR OF THE CHURCH OF THE AD- 
VENT, under the direction of choirmaster 
Edith Ho, performs responses by Byrd, 
Howell's St. Paul's Cathedral, and an 
anthem by Desprez at 6 p.m. at the 
church, junct. of Mt. Vernon and Brimmer 
Sts., Boston. Free; call 523-2377. 

ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL pre- 
sents a concert featuring violinist Aza 
Raykhtsaum, cellist Jules Eskin, aand 
pianist Fredrik Wanger, at 8 p.m. at 321 
Chestnut St., West Newton. Tickets $15, 
$10 for seniors and students; call 527- 
4553. 

NEW YORK BAROQUE DANCE COM- 
PANY AND THE HANDEL & HAYDN 
PERIOD ORCHESTRA. See listing for Fri. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OPERA THEATER. See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON UNVERSITY CHORAL UNION 
AND CHAMBER CHOIR. See listing for 
Sat. 


MONDAY 
ENGLISH CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, 
WITH PINCHAS ZUKERMAN, who 
conducts and performs, presents 
programs featuring works of Haydn, Bach, 
Elgar, and Mozart. The concert is 
performed tonight at in Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass Ave, Boston (also includes a 
pre-concert lecture by John Daverio in the 
Cohen Wing) Tickets $23-$28; call 266- 
1492. The concert is repeated tomorrow 
at 8 p.m. in Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., 
Worcester. Tickets $26-$28; call (508) 
754-3231. 

DUDLEY HOUSE MUSIC SOCIETY 
pianist Bernard Rose and clarinetist 
Edward Joffe, performing music by 
Handel, Verdi, Lili others. 
Concert begins at 8 p.m. in Lehman Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Tickets $8, $4 for students 
and seniors; call 495-4162. 
“SHAPE-NOTE SINGING FROM THE 
SACRED HARP,” presented by Norum- 
bega Harmony and the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, begins at 7:45 p.m. at the 
OCBC, 1151 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; 
call 648-1009. 

CHAMBER BRASS OF BOSTON 
performs works of Bach, Duke Ellington, 
and Glenn Miller at 7:30 p.m. at the First 
Congregational Church, 725 Washington 
St, Holliston. Tickets $10; call (508) 429- 
8607. 


TUESDAY 
REGIS COLLEGE presents a concert of 
chamber music featuring Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra violinist Marylou Speaker 
Churchill, New England Conservatory 
cellist Mark Churchill, and-Boston Pops 
pianist Wanda Paik. Concert begins at 8 
p.m. in College Hall, 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Free; call 893-1820, ext. 2039. 
“KING’S CHAPEL CONCERT SERIES” 
presents concerts weekly at 12:15 p.m. at 
King's Chapel, 58 Tremont St., Boston. 
Today, Papillon Winds performs music of 
Gustav Holst and Gordon Jacob. Free; 
call 227-2155. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM. See listing for Sun. 


WEDNESDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa, and pianist 
Krystian Zimerman, perform Beethoven's 
Piano Concerto No. 5 (“Emperor") and 
Berlioz’s Symphonie fantastique. An open 
rehearsal begins tonight at 7:30 p.m. 
Concerts begin at 8 p.m. tomorrow and 
Sat. the 13th, and at 2 p.m. on Fri. the 
12th. All performances take place at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. 
Tickets $18-$47.50; call 266-1492. 
PIANIST SOOJIN PARK performs a 
noontime concert at the French Library in 
Boston, 53 Marlborough St. Free; call 
266-4351. 


PIANIST ROBERT TAUB performs 
Beethoven's Sonata in F minor and 
Sonata in.C minor, and Brahms’ Fantasias 
at 8 p.m. in Houghton Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Tickets $12, $6 for 
students; call 495-2449. 
UNDERGROUND COMPOSERS present 
a concert at 8 p.m. at First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Admission $5; call 787-0630. 


THURSDAY 
COMMUNITY MUSIC CENTER presents 
a concert of chamber music by Brahms, 
Beethoven, and Bartok, at 7:30 p.m. at 34 
Warren Ave., Boston. Tickets $6, $3 for 
Students; call 482-7494. 
MEZZO-SOPRANO MARY ANN McCOR- 
MICK performs Lieder and opera at 12:30 
p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 973-3453. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 
SOPRANO SHIRLEY VERRETT per- 
forms at 8 p.m. in Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass Ave, Boston. Program includes 
works by Brahms, Schubert, Diamond, 
Barber, Buion, Nin, and Gomes. Tickets 
$20-$25; call 266-1492. 





“SCENES FROM AMERICAN OPERAS: 
A TRIBUTE TO DEAN PHYLLIS CUR- 
TIN,” featuring the Boston University 
Chamber Orchestra, is presented tonight 
and tomorrow by at 8 p.m. at Boston 
University Theatre, 264 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Selections include opera scenes 
from Menotti's The Medium, Gershwin's 
Porgy and Bess, Floyd's Of Mice and 
Men, and Weill’s Street Scene. Tickets 
$100 to benefit the Phyllis Curtin Opera 
Fund; call 353-3345. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

See listing for Wed. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 
“ONE WORLD FEST,” featuring the 
Ethnojazz Orchestra, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 489- 
1940. 


NORTH AMERICAN SAXOPHONE 
ALLIANCE sponsors a “Saxophone 
Conference" featuring concerts, clinics, 
master classes, exhibits, and open 
sessions. Programs run from noon to 10 
p.m. today, 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. tomorrow, 
and 8 a.m. to noon on Sun. All take place 
at the University of Lowell, Durgin Hall, 
South Campus, Pawtucket and Wilder 
Sts., Lowell. Admission $5 per session, 
$15 per half-day; call (508) 934-3870. 
Also includes a performance by the New 
England Ragtime Ensemble, introduced 
by a lecture by Gunther Schuller at 7:15 
p.m. Tickets $9-$13; call (508) 934-4444, 
JOEL MABUS and GAIL RUNDLETT 
perform folk music at 8 p.m. at Beal 
House, Rte. 106, Kingston. Admission $4; 
call 585-7557. 

RICK GOLDIN performs folk music at 8 
p.m. at the Unitarian Universalist Church, 
147 High St., Medford. Scottish fiddler 
Forrest Larson and friends open. 
Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors; call 396-4549. 
SINGER/SONGWRITER MONK E. 
WILSON performs at 8 p.m. at the First 
Friday at First Church Coffeehouse, 89 
College Ave., Somerville. Also includes a 
poetry reading by Wally Butts, and an 
open mike for storytelling, poetry, and 
music. Admission $5; call 625-6485. 


GUITARIST SANDY PRAGAR performs 

jazz music at 7 p.m. at Cambridge Public 

“ae 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Free; 
249-4039. 


it ANNUAL CAMBRIDGE-SAN 
JOSE LAS FLORES BANDSTAND 
SOCK HOP,” featuring music by the Blue 
Suede Boppers, begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
First Parish Church, 3 Church St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 876-4545. 


SATURDAY 
GAIL RUNDLETT performs gospel and 
madrigal music on the Appalachian 
dulcimer and guitar at 8 p.m. at the 
Homegrown Coffeehouse, Great Plain 
and Dedham Aves., Needham. Admission 
$8; call 444-7478. 
LAURA WOOD performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Center, 338 Newbury St., Boston. 
Admission $5; call 265-3929. 
CANADIAN FESTIVAL TOUR features a 
concert with Stephen Fearing, Ferron, 
Connie Kaldor, and James Keelaghan at 
8:30 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $17.50; 
call 661-1252. 
“HOMEFOLKS 2,” the second annual folk 
concert to benefit the Mass. Coalition for 
the Homeless, begins at 8:30 at the 
Paulist Center, 5 Park St., Boston. 
Performance features Greg Greenway 
and Barb Schloff. Tickets 10, $8 in 
advance. 


TRAMAINE HAWKINS performs a 
concert of gospel music at 8 p.m. at 
Converse Hall, 82 Tremont St., Boston. 
Proceeds benefit the Roxbury Multi- 
Service Center. Tickets $25-$100; call 
427-4470, ext. 341. 

“SUPER ’60s ROCK 'N ROLL PARTY” 
begins at 7 and 9:30 p.m. at the 
Stoughton Theater. Performers include 
Bobby Lewis, the Chiffons, the Jive Five, 
and the Super Motown Review. Tickets 
$15.50-$22.50; call 784-7130. 

CELTIC NEW AGE HARPIST KIM 
ROBERTSON performs at 7:30 p.m. at 
First Armenian Church, Belmont. A 
workshop begins at 9 a.m. Tickets $10, 
$40 for workshop and concert; call (802) 
899-4008. 

NORTH ““ERICAN SAXOPHONE 
ALLIANCE. : °° listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“KUGEL AND KLEZMER,” featuring the 
Wholesale Klezmer Band, begins at 11 
a.m. at the Coolidge Corner Theatre, 290 
Harvard St., Brookline. Admission $5 
(includes refreshments); call 734-6600. 
MILTON NASCIMENTO performs at 7:30 
p.m. at Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $19.50; call 
931-2000. 
B.C. BOP! performs at 8 p.m. at 
Robsham Theater, Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill. Tickets $5, $4 in advance; 
call 552-3018. 
BOSTON BLUEGRASS UNION present 
the Dry Branch Fire Squad and Old Cold 
Tater in concert at 7 p.m. at First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $12, $10 in advance; call 
244-7715. 
NEW ENGLAND INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BAND performs at 2 p.m. at the Tsai 
Performance Center, 685 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Free; call 353-3358. 
NEW BLACK EAGLES JAZZ BAND 
perform a benefit concert for Powers 
Music School at 3 p.m. at the school, 380 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Tickets $15, $8 
for students and seniors; call 484-4696. 
NORTH AMERICAN SAXOPHONE 
ALLIANCE. See listing for Fri. 








WEDNESDAY 
CAFE TEATRO AT VILLA VICTORIA 
presents concerts at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Jorge Hernandez Cultural Center, 85 W. 
Newton St., Boston. Tonight, Aché 
performs Afro-Cuban music. Admission 
$5; call 247-3576. 

DAVID GRAF presents a workshop in 


YIDDISH KLEZMER MUSIC is performed 
by Jef Warschauer at 8 p.m. at Edward 
Pickman Hall, Longy School of Music, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 
0956. 


THURSDAY 
MISHA FEIGIN performs folk music at 8 
p.m. in the Blacksmith House, 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $3.50; call 547- 
6789, 
GEORGE SHEARING, JOE WILLIAM, 
AND JOE PASS perform a jazz concert at 
8 p.m. at Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase 
St., New Bedford. Tickets $18.50-$26.50; 
call (508) 994-2900. 


FRIDAY 
RICHIE HAVENS performs contemporary 


. folk music at 8 p.m. at the Emerson 


Umbrella, 40 Stow St., Concord. Pre- 
sented by WALDEN 1120AM radio. 
Admission $15; call (508) 371-3200. 
BRATTLE BOOK SHOP. See listing 
under Prose. 


Lordse 


FRIDAY 
“TRANSLATING BIBLICAL POETRY” is 
a talk by Robert Alter at 1 p.m. in Boston 
University School of Theology, 745 Comm 
Ave, rm. 625, Boston. Free; call 353-4020. 
“OUR MULTICULTURAL HERITAGE” is 
a panel sponsored by the Women's 
National Book Association featuring Sook 
Nyul Choi, Tema Nason, and Bettie 
Fordham-Nolan, moderated by Sara Ting. 
It begins with a reception at 6 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, mezzanine, Copley 
Square, Boston. Free; call 738-2222. 


SATURDAY 
GROUP READING sponsored by the 
National Writers Union runs from 2 to 4 
p.m. at the Central Square Branch Library, 
45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; call 547- 
6434. 


FOR COOKS AND GARDEN- 
ERS” features book signings by Chris- 
topher S. Kilham, Chris Schlesinger, 
James Haller, Frieda Arkin, Nina 
Simonds, Constance and Rosario Del 
Nero, and Dave Fulmer. It begins at 2 
p.m. at the Charlesbank Bookshops, BU 
Bookstore Mall, Kenmore Square, Boston. 
Free; call 236-7425. 


SUNDAY 
PEN NEW ENGLAND presents its 
“Annual Discovery Evening,” featuring 
readings by poet David Barber, introduced 
by Steven Cramer; translator Don Share, 
introduced by Rosanna Warren; and 
fiction writer Patricia Powell, introduced by 
Stephen McCauley. Readings begin at 7 
p.m., preceded by a at 6:30 p.m. 
in the Ballroom of the Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; call 
868-5753. 
“VOICES OF DIGNITY,” the seventh 
annual benefit reading for Oxfam America, 
features poets Bei Dao, of China; Cecilia 
Vicufia, of Chile; and American Robert 
Creeley at 7:30 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 
Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Cambridge. 
Tickets $6 in advance, $8 at door, $4 for 
students and seniors. Call 482-1211, ext. 
435 or 488. 
“AUTHORS ON THE ORANGE LINE” is 
a program in which authors Sam Allen, 
Ethan Canin, Will Holton, Christine 
Palamidessi Moore, and Ruth Whitman 
tread selections from their prose and 
poetry to celebrate the installation of the 
works of those and other authors in the 
parkland adjacent to Boston's new 
Orange Line. It begins at 3 p.m. in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Remis Auditorium, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free tickets 
are required and are available at the box 
Office at 2 p.m. Call 267-9300. 
POETS ROSAMUND ROSENMEIER 
AND JOHN HODGEN read from their 
work at 3 p.m. at the Concord Free Public 
Library, Concord. Free; call (508) 369- 
5324. 


MONDAY 
JACK MYERS AND DAVID RIVARD read 
from their works at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
readings by Patricia Smith and Michael 
Franco at 8 p.m. at T.T. the Bear's, 10 
Brookline St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Donation $3; call 227-0845. 
POETS MICHAEL BLUMENTHAL AND 
LUCIE BROCK-BROIDO read from their 
works at 5:30 p.m. in the Forum Room, 
Lamont Library, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Presented as part of the 

Poetry Room 60th-anniversary 


celebration. Free; call 495-2454. 


TUESD 
POETRY CRITIC HELEN VENDLER 
presents the lecture “Yeats’s Paradises” 





at 5:30 p.m. in the Forum Room, Lamont 
Library, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Presented as part of the Woodberry 
Poetry Room's 60th-anniversary cele- 
bration. Free; call 495-2454. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors 
an evening of performance poetry by the 
Booth Company at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church Center, 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY 
GREATER BOSTON UNDERGRADU- 
ATE POETRY FESTIVAL, featuring 
poetry readings by students from 14 area 
campuses, begins at 8 p.m. at Bentley 
College Graduate Center Commons, 
Waltham. Free; call 891-2960. 

NOVELIST GISH JEN reads from Typical 
American at 5 p.m. at the Café Charles, 
BU Bookstore Mall, 660 Beacon St., 
Kenmore Square, Boston, Free. 

POETS WILLIAM ALFRED, STANISLAW 
BARANCZAK, AND SEAMUS HEANEY 
read from their works at 8 p. m. in 
Emerson Hall, Harvard Yard, 

Presented as part of the Woodberry 
Poetry Room 60th-anniversary cele- 
bration. Free; call 495-2454. 

SANFORD KAYE AND KATE RUSHIN 
read from their work at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Parents Lounge, Curry College, 1071 Blue 
Hill Ave., Milton. Free; call 333-0500, ext. 
2129. 

POETRY CRITIC HELEN VENDLER. See 
listing under Talks. 


THURSDAY 

DAVID PERKINS talks about “Period 

in Performing Poetry” at 5:30 p.m. 
in the Forum Room, Lamont Library, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Presented as 
part of the Woodberry Poetry Room's 
60th-anniversary celebration. Free; call 
495-2454. 
RICHARD J. FEIN reads his translations 
of the poetry of Yankev Giatshteyn.at 7:30 
p.m. in th Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts, 725 Comm Ave, rm. 313, 
Boston. Free; call 353-4428. 
BARBARA HELFGOTT HYETT reads 
from In Evidence: Poems of the Liberation 
of Nazi Concentration Camps at 3:30 p.m. 
in the Cole Room of the Wheaton 
Library, Norton. Free; call (508) 285-7722, 
ext. 261. 
HAIKU are read by a member of the 
Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. in the 
Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 
FIVE “ALICE JAMES POETS” read from 
their works at 8 p.m. in the Ellison Cam- 
pus Center, Salem State College, 352 
jac , Salem. Free; call (508) 741- 


ROSARIO MORALES AND L! MIN MO 
read from thier works at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Central Square Branch Library, 45 Pearl 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 349-4010. 


FRIDAY 

BRATTLE BOOK SHOP presents a 
poetry reading by Sunny Robinson; and 
music by Bud Music and Joe Buckman, 
with M.C. John O'Brien, at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Copley Square Coffeehouse, 
Community Church of Boston, 565 
Boylston St. Admission $5; call 266-6710. 

STUDENT POETS read from their works 
at 5:30 p.m. in the Forum Room, Lamont 
Library, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Presented as part of the Woodberry 
Poetry Room 60th-anniversary cele- 
bration. Free; call 495-2454. 

POETS SUSAN GOLDWITZ, JOHN 
HODGEN, AND SCOTT RUESCHER 
read from their works at 8 p.m. at the 
Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., 
Newtonville. Admission $3; call 964-3424. 


alks 


FRIDAY 
DANCER/ACTOR GREGORY HINES 
presents the Abramowitz Memorial 
Lecture at 8 p.m. at MIT's Kresge 
Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2877. 


SATURDAY 
“CHILDREN AND STRESS: Teaching 
Your Child How To Cope with Difficult 
Times” is a lecture presented by the 
Delphi Center of Quincy at 10 a.m. at 44 
Billings Rd., No. Quincy. Seating is lim- 
ited. Free; call 786-0137 for reservations. 
“THE BLACK BOURGEOISIE: A 
Reappraisal of E. Franklin Frazier and the 
Black Middle Class” is a conference 
presented by the Boston Univeristy 
African American Studies Center. Ses- 
sions begins at 9:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. in 
the B.U. College of Communications, 640 
Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353-2795. 
“MOLECULAR MECHANISMS IN THE 
IMMUNE SYSTEM” is a lecture at 10 am. 
in the Gerstenzang Science Library, rm. 
123, Brandeis University, South St., 
Waltham. Free; call 736-2111. 


SUNDAY 

FORD HALL FORUM presents the lecture 
“Under the Influence: The Pushing of 
Alcohol via Avertising,” featuring media 
critic Jean Kilbourne, at 7 p.m. in the 
Blackman Auditorium, Ell Bldg., 
Northeastern University, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 437-5800. 
“MY BROTHER'S BROTHER: How the 
Transformation May Affect the Thinking of 
Humanists” is a talk by scientist Jacob 
Zar, at 10:30 a.m. at 44 Comm Ave, 

Continued on page 40 
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JAZZ 


Jazz at the Middle East 


Fri., April 5 «7:00-9:00 
MARGI POS QUARTET 


Sun., April 7 
STUDIO so ase ) Aol SONG 


$10- For SA73118 


MASS. AVE., CENTRAL SQ., CAMB 
PARKING AVAILABLE 


823 Main St, Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
Tickets available at Nightstage Box Office, & 


> GOOD VIBRATIONS 
CA ALL ASTEA TOWEMAECORDS AND MORE 


‘euineann (617) 931-2000 


Read Jon Garelick 


Willow Josz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq.. Somerville 
623-9874 Concert Line: 421-9333 


Calling all stars! Every 
week, the Boston 
Phoenix Classifieds 
help actors find new 
roles. If you can act, 


| get on a role by 


picking up the Music 
& the Arts Section of 
the Boston Phoenix. 


To Place an ad, call 


267-1234 


















TICKET 


Every Sun., Mon., Thurs. 3 shows 7:30, 9 & 11 pm’ 

BRIAN WALKLEY BAND 

featuring SCOTT GILMAN & BOB GAY 
For more info: 720-5570 


=t&—-SCULLERS 


SEAFOODe GRIIE® JAZZ 


in the Guest Quartes* Gute Hotel, Pie & Storrow Drive. 


Tue. 4/9 GREG ABATE QUARTET 
Wed. 4/10 MID-LIFE Is 


~ Coming April 11-13, Thu-Sat- 
CAROL SLOANE 


with Norman Simmons Trio 


§ Apr Fri 8pm: $11/l0pm: $11 


6 Apr Sat 9pm: $13/IIpm: $12 


SCOFIELD 
UARTET 


THE JO 


THE CERCTE MILLER 


a 
FLOR DE CANA 
I Apr Thu 9pm-lam: $9 
THE KLAUS SUONSAARI 
UINTET 


Bier Fri fe om: 0 $0 lpm: $10 


THE PHIL WOODS QUINTET 
16 Apr Tue 9pm-lam: $5 
CALYPSO HURRICANE 
CONCERTIX 876-7777 


JAZZ 


Monday Nights 9 to 12 


Jam with 
Trudy Sandhaus and Friends 
Full Service Bar and Complete 
jMenu until 2 A.M. 
The New B&D Bar 
atid Deli of Boston 
835 Beacon St., Boston 
yA 859-0087 


(ADJOINING STITCHES COMEDY CLUB) 





GET ONE 

















FREE 











BOSTON 
BALLET 


*See our ad on page 45 for details. 
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Comedy 


FOUR WEEKS 
“eos 


nny...Funny...Funny!” 
Joyce Kulhawik 
WBZ T.V. NEWS 
zKaK aK KKK 
“Inspired & Hilarious. 
When ‘DON'T TOUCH 
THAT DIAL’ takes on 
, the results 
And 
parodies of TV 
commercials are truly 
inspired tidbits!” 
Robin Dougherty, 
Boston Phoenix 
KKK KKKKK 
“It's great. Go!” 
Dixie Whatley, 
Ch. 5 News 
Kaqe aK Kh KaKs 
“Knock-out punchlines, 
heav y-we 
performances. Tune into 
Nick’s for viewing!” 
Bernice Speen, 
WRCA-AM radio 
KKK KKKKYK 
“An unusually engaging 
& talented cast!” 
The Boston Tab 
Kaa KeKeKKH 
“It’s hysterical. Go!” 
ABC-TV News (WCVB) 
Kaa Kaa 


‘ ‘DON’T TOUCH 
THAT DL. AL ’ should be 
plugged in for some time 

tO ( ome! 


Boston (ej [e)e7=) 


local media 
are hilarious. 


fog On 
ight 


KKK Kr KK KK 


Thurs. & Fri. at 8 pm 
Sat. at 7:30 pm 
A musical comedy 
revue parodying 50 
years of TV shows! 
A superb dinner show 
package available! 
* & Tickets k & 


to show only are also 
available! 


(617) 482+0930 
NICK’S 


(in Boston's Theater District) 


Read Caroline Knapp on the 


Trials of Modern Life. 


ceasT+C*8 99 COMEDY CLUB 


Friday & Saturday April 5,6 


FRAN SOLOMITA 
KEVIN KNOX, STEVE H 
COMING: APRIL 12, “4 


MIKE wit es 
SPECIAL & a 


SHOWS 8:30 & 10:30 NGHTLY 
DISCOUNT DINNER PACKAGES AVAILABLE 


SOLDIERS FILED AT THE DAYS INN, 
pga BRIGHTON (617) 254-2222 


APRIL 3-7 


JON 
RIGGI 


The Tonight Show 
APRIL 10-14 


TOM KENNY | 
MTV & Showtime - 


| Mon.- "Cross Comed 
Tues.- “The Act” y 


RESERVATIONS: 
(617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


If you're looking 

big hoteg ery look no varies 
than the Boston Phoenix 
Music and the Arts 
Classifieds. We have the 
most comprehensive 
listing of Music and Arts- 
related classifieds in 
Boston, including 
auditions, voice 
instruction and tap 
dancing lessons! To place 
an ad, Call: 


267-1234 


In Apni Following Nunsense, 
12 Shows ONLY! 


Jimmy Tingle in 
The Education 
of an American Comic 


Fri. 10:30, 


t. 11:30, Sun. 8 P.M. 


ChargeTix: 542-8511 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE 
74 Warrenton St., Boston/ 423-4179 


BE A STAR. 


For a shot at your big break, check out the Auditions 
Section in the Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 


Continued from page 39 

Boston. Sponsored by the Ethical Society 
of Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 

“THE JUBILEE OF JUSTICE” is a lecture 
at 11 a.m. at the Community Church 
Center, 565 Boylston St., Boston. 
Presented by Ntsiki Kabane Langford, a 
political activist who relocated to the 
Boston area from Soweto, South Africa. 
Free; call 266-6710. 

“THE PALETTE AND THE FLAME: THE 
POSTERS OF THE SPANISH CIVIL 
WAR” is a lecture by Anthony Toney, 
ertist and professor at the New School of 
Social Research, at 3 p.m. in the 
Rapaporte Treasure Hall, Galdfarb 
Library, Brandeis University, South St., 
Waltham. Free; call 736-4685. 

“ISRAEL: FROM SAND TO LAND” is a 
talk by Dani Neuman, director of the 
Jewish National Fund for New England, at 
9:30 a.m. at the Temple Sinai, 50 Sewall 
Ave., Brookline. Free; call 277-5888. 


MONDAY 

HUMAN GENOME PROJECT hosts a 
public forum to provide information on the 
project and to gain public comment on its 
implications. The federally-funded re- 
search project is designed to identify and 
map the location of all the genes that 
make up the blueprint of the human body. 
The four-hour forum begins with 
registration at 8:30 a.m. at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, 600 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-2800. 
“SYNTHESIS, STRUCTURE, AND 
PROPERTIES OF STRUCTURALLY- 
CONSTRAINED STACKED METAL- 
LOCENES"” is a lecture at 4 p.m. in the 
auditorium of the Metcalf Center for 
Science and Engineering, Boston 
University, 590 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; 
Call 353-2537. 


TUESDAY 
BUNTING INSTITUTE FELLOWS pre- 
sents lectures in Cambridge. “Termite 
Evolution: Social Roots in Paleozoic 
Forests” begins today at 7:30-p.m. at the 
Biological Laboratories, 16 Divinity Ave., 
tm. 154. “Invisible Hands: The Political 
Economy of Child Labor in Zimbabwe, 
1890 to 1945” begins tomorrow at 4 p.m. 
at the Bunting Institute, Radcliffe 
Research and Study Center, 34 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. 
“GENES, EVIRONMENT, AND GEN- 
DER” is a lecture presented by Laura 
Baker, associate 
at the University of Southern California, at 
noon at the Murray Research Center, 
Radcliffe College, 10 Garden St., 

idge. Free; call 495-8140, 
“AN EXPLORATION THROUGH SOUTH 
AMERICA” is a talk at‘8:15 pim. at the 
Blacksmith House, Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education; 56 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 
“AMERICAN MILITARY SPENDING 
PRIORITIES IN THE POST-COLD-WAR 
ERA” is a panel discussion featuring 
political economist Barry Bluestone; 
political scientist Michael Corgan; Fred 
Kaplan, The Boston Globe, Washington 
Bureau; and Jay Kosminsky, deputy 
director for Defense Studies at the 
Heritage Foundation. Discussion begins at 
5:30 p.m. at the John F. Kennedy Library, 
Columbia Point, Boston. Reservations 
recommended. Free; call 929-4554. 
“ARTISANS AND WORKERS IN URBAN 
NEW ENGLAND,” featuring Jack Larkin, 
chief historian at Sturbridge Village, is a 
presentation in the Samuel Eliot Morsison 
Lecture Series at 6:30 p.m. at the USS 
Constitution Museum, Charlestown Navy 
Yard., Boston. Free with museum 
admission ($2.40, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for 
children). Call 426-1812. 
“INVESTING DURING A RECESSION,” 
a panel discussion featuring staff trom 
The Boston Globe, begins at 6 p.m. in the 
Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Panelists include 
business editor Steve Bailey; columnists 
Ken Hooker and Tom Watterson; banking 
reporter Doug Bailey; and Mary Calhoun, 
author of The Guide to Investor 
Protection. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 336. 
“DEVELOPMENTAL DIMENSIONS OF 
YOUNG ADULT PSYCHOLOGY” is a 
lecture.by Laura Rogers, director of 
continuing eduation at the Clinical 
Development Institute, at 11:30 a.m. at 
the Boston University School of 
Education, 605 Comm Ave, rm. 346-B, 
Boston. Free; call 353-3276. 
WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL OF 
BOSTON presents programs in the World 
Affairs Council Rotunda, 22 Batterymarch 
St., Boston. Each program includes a 
reception at 5:45 p.m., followed by a 
lecture at 6:15 p.m., and a dinner at 7:30 
p.m. Tonight's program is “Rethinking 
Foreign Aid,” featuring John Hammock, 
executive director for Oxfam America, and 
John Koehring of the Agency for 
International Deviopment. Tomorrow, 
“Reporters from the Front” features 
Boston Globe foreign affairs corres- 
pondent John Yemma. Admission $3-$8; 
call 482-1740. 
SCULPTOR HARRIET FEIGENBAUM 
discusses the design and creation of her 
Memorial to the Victims of the Injustice of 
the Holocaust at 7 p.m. in the Watson Hall 
lecture room, Wheaton College, Norton. 
Free; call (508) 285-7722, ext. 261. 
“THE NEW FEDERALISM OR NO 
FEDERALISM: Can Federal, State, and 
Local Relations Be Repaired?" is a panel 
discussion at 8 p.m. at the Arco Forum at 
the Kennedy School of Government, 79 
JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 495- 
1380. 
“FINDING EDMONIA LEWIS: A 19TH- 
CENTURY SCULPTOR?” is a talk by 
Marilyn Richardson of the Museum of 
Afro-American History at 7 :30 p.m. in the 
Eliot-Lyman Room, Harvard School of 
Education, Appian Way, Cambridge. Free; 
Call 862-0614. 


WEDNESDAY 
FORMER PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 
GARY HART presents the lecture “A 25- 
Year Political Journey: From Protest to 
Perestroika” at 8 p.m. at the Arco Forum 
at the Kennedy School of Government, 79 
JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-1380. 
POETRY CRITIC HELEN VENDLER 
gives a talk about a favorite painting (to be 
announced) in the Gardner Museum as 
part of “The Eye of the Beholder” series at 
6:30 p.m. at the museum, 280 The 
Fenway, Boston. Admission $7; $5 for 
students and seniors; call 566-1401. 

“SEX AND THE SINGLE PARENT” is a 
talk at 7:30 p.m. in the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton 
St., Newton Centre. Admission $7, $5 for 
members; call 965-7410, ext. 129. 
BOSTON CITY COUNCILWOMAN 
ROSARIA SALERNO speaks about her 
work and issues facing Boston at 10:15 
a.m. at the Fields Corner Branch Library, 
1520 Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. Free; 
call 436-2155. 

CENTERPOINT CENTER FOR JEWISH 
ADULTS presents “Debate on Patrilineal 
Descent," a lecture by Rabbi Elyse 
Goldstein, at 7:30 p.m. at 1120 Beacon 
St., Ste. G-1, Brookline. Admission $3, 
free for members; call 566-5946. 
ARCHITECT GRAHAM GUND presents a 
lecture on Graham Gund Architects’ 
recent work at 5:30 p.m. at the Boston 
Architectural Center, 320 Newbury St., 
Boston. Admission $7; call 951-1433. 
“BREAST CANCER: Changing Behavi- 
oral Approaches to Diseases That Affect 
Women” is a lecture by Kathleen Grady, 
president of the Mass. Institute of 
Behavioral Medicine, at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Founder's Room, Pine Manor College, 
400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
731-7118. 

BUNTING INSTITUTE FELLOWS. See 
listing for Tues. 

WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL OF BOS- 
TON. See listing for Tues. 


THURSDAY 
“COLLAGE: THE ADDITIONAL SUR- 
FACE” is a two-part illustrated fine arts 
lecture series presented at the East 
Boston Branch Library, 276 Meridian St. 
Part one is “Layering the Image” tonight at 
7 p.m. Free; call 569-0271. 

BOSTON AREA COLLOQUIUM OF 
FEMINIST THEORY continues ‘with 
“Backward Towards the Post-Modern 
Family,” a lecture by Judith Stacey of the 
University of California at Davis, at 8 p.m. 
in Frost Lounge, Ell Building, Northeastern 
University, 360. Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 437-4984. 

“WHY DO PEOPLE WEAR CLOTHES” 
is a talk at 10:30 a.m. at the Blacksmith 
House; Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 
“CITYSCAPES: PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
BOSTON FROM A BOOK IN PRO- 
GRESS"” is an illustrated lecture by 
photographer Peter Vanderwalker at 
12:15 p.m. at the Old South Meeting 
House; 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Tickets $1.75; call 482-6439. 
ARCHITECTURE LECTURES AT MIT 
continue with a talk by architect Michael 
Dennis of Comell University at 7:30 p.m. 
in MIT Rm. 9-150, 77 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-7791. 
“EMERALD NECKLACE PARKS: Back 
Bay Fens to Jamaica Pond” is a lecture 
by landscape architect Marion Press- 
ley and park planner Ellen Lipsey at 
7 p.m. in Piper Auditorium, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Design, 48 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Free; call 566- 
1689. 


“A LONG SEASON OF COLOR: PER- 
ENNIALS FOR THE NORTHEAST” is a 
slide/lecture by garden designer Elsa 
Bakalar at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Boston Public Library, pepe Square, 
Boston. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 336. 
NEWTON RECYCLING COMITT EE 
presents “What Happens Next?: Turning 
Recyclable Materials into New Products" 
at 7:30 p.m. at Newton Highlands 
Congregational Church, 54 Lincoln St., 
Newton Highlands. Free; call 969-4537. 
CENTER FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STUDIES IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 
presents “America in the Middle East: 
Past Decisions, Future Choices,” a lecture 
by Richard Herrman, consutant to the 
Policy Planning Staff at the U.S. State 
Dept., at 7:30 p.m. in the Macht Audi- 
torium, Macht Bldg., Cambridge Hospital, 
1493 Cambridge St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 497-1553. 

“CARING FOR SOMEONE WITH AIDS” 
is a free workshop on home care skills for 
people caring for someone with AIDS. 
Sponsored by the AIDS Action Committee 
and the Visiting Nurses Association of 
Boston at 7 p.m. at the People's Baptist 
Church, 830 Tremont St., Boston. Call 
426-5555 or 437-6200, ext. 230. 
“MANUFACTURING IS BROKE: SOME 
WAYS TO FIX IT” is a panel discussion at 
6:30 p.m. in Boston University’s Tsai 
Performance Center, 685 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Free; call 353-3080. 


FRIDAY 
“CAVAFRY TRANSLATED” is a lecture 
by David Ricks of King's College, London, 
at 1 p.m. at the Boston University School 
of Theology, 745 Comm Ave, rm. 625, 
Boston. Free; call 353-4020. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 
WGBH/CHANNEL 2 presents an auction 
of fine and rare wines at 7 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Boston Harbor 
Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. A 
reception begins in the Foster Salon at 6 
p.m. Admission $50, $40 for WGBH 
members; call 492-2777, ext. 4201. 
“DANCE FOR PEACE” begins at 8 p.m. 
at St. John's United Methodist Church, 80 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Proceeds 
benefit the Boston Mobilization for 
Survival, Boston Area Rape Crisis Center, 
and Interhelp. Tickets $10, $8 in advance; 
call 254-6244. 

BENEFIT FOUNDATION FOR CHIL- 
DREN SPRING DANCE AND PARTY, 
featuring music by Calypso Hurricane, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. in the ballroom of the 
Omni Parker House, 60 School St., 
Boston. Proceeds benefit the prenatal 
care programs at the Brookside 
Community Health Center in Jamaica 
Plain. Tickets $20, $15 in advance; call 
574-5186 or 341-0709. 

9TH ANNUAL CAMBRIDGE POPS 
CONCERT to benefit the Cambridge 
Youth Guidance Center begins at 8 p.m. 
in Memorial Hall, Harvard University, 

idge. Tickets $35; call 354-2275. 

NEW BLACK EAGLES present a jazz 
concert at 8:30 p.m. at the Concord Elks, 
221 Baker Ave., Concord. Proceeds 
benefit Concord-Assabet Adolescent 
Services’ emergency shelters. Tickets 
$25-$50; call (508) 371-3006. 

LYNN KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS host a 
casino night to benefit the Handicap 
Access Fund at 7 p.m. at the Knights of 
Columbus Hall, 177 Lynnfield St., Lynn. 
Admission $2; call 595-9340. 


SATURDAY 
15TH ANNUAL ARTISTS’ BALL begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Cyclorama, Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont St., Boston. This 
year's ball, entitled, “Stars and Creatures 
from Hollywood's Double Features — 
Swing in the '30s and ‘40s,” features 
swing music by Herb's Heard and a 
costume competition. Proceeds benefit 
United South End Artists and its Open 
Studios Program and educational projects 
for children. Tickets $25, $20 in advance, 
$10 for artists and students; call 338-2288 
or 720-3434. 
BOSTON GALLERY ARTISTS OF THE 
NATIONAL CENTER OF AFRO-AMERI- 
CAN ARTISTS presents “A Gala Spring 
Evening,” featuring original compositions 
and dance music by the Billy Skinner 
Double Jazz Quartet and scenes from 
Marla Blakey's The Dancers. \t begins at 9 
p.m. at 300 Walnut Ave., Roxbury. Dona- 
tion $25; call 442-8614. 
FRIENDS OF YOUTH ANNUAL CHARI- 
TY BALL begins at 9 p.m. in the Tremont 
House, 275 Tremont St, Boston. Tickets 
$25, $20 in advance; call 727-7765 or 
742-6748. 
NORFOLK COUNTY-NEWTON LUNG 
ASSOCIATION presents benefits. 
Tonight, “Las Vegas Night" begins at 8 
p.m. Admission is free; donations through 
purchase of gambling chips. A “Gala 
Chefs’ Brunch and Tea Dance” begins at 
place at the Sheraton Tara Braintree. Call 
848-0600. 
NATIONAL SCOLIOSIS FOUNDATION 
presents a benefit luncheon and fashion 
show, featuring stars Lisa Howard, 
Michael Weiss, Cali Timmons, and others, 
at noon at the Park Plaza Hotel, 50 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Admission $40; call 926- 
0397. 
SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY celebrates the 
foundation of the New England School of 
Art & Design's new Bachelors in Fine Arts 
program at Suffolk. The celebration 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Children’s 
Museum, Museum Wharf, 300 Congress 
St., Boston. Tickets $25 (advance 
purchase recommended); call 536- 
0383. 
“THE ART OF FASHION,” the tenth 
annual springtime fashion show to benefit 
the Kathleen Daly Scholarship at 
Wellesley College, begins at 8 p.m. in 
Alumnea Hall, Wellesley College, Rte. 
135, Wellesley. The scholarship is 
awarded annually to an African-American, 
Latino, or Native American student. 
Tickets $7; call 239-6709. 
UNITED PARISH IN BROOKLINE hosts 
its annual spring auction at noon at 210 
Harvard St., Brookline. Free; call 725- 
4496. 
NEW ENGLAND BLAZERS host a casino 
night to benefit the Leukemia Society of 
American at 8 p.m. at the Stadium Club, 
40 Franklin St., Framingham. Admission 
$3; call 329-9944, 
“HOMEFOLKS 2.” See listing under Pop 
Music. 


SUNDAY 
“CHOCOLATE FOOLS DAY CELEBRA- 
TION,” featuring chocolate treats from 
more than thirty vendors, begins at 1 p.m. 
in the ballroom of the Charles Hotel, One 
Bennett Sq., Cambridge. Proceeds benefit 
the Cambridge Performance Project. 
Admission $15, $12 in advance, $10 for 
seniors. Call 661-5865. 

HARVARD STUDENTS FOR INNER 
ASIA present a fundraising slide show on 
the Himalayan region at 7 p.m. in the 
Graduate Council Lounge, Lehman Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free. 
KENDALL CAFE hosts “More Prime Air 
Time,” a party to raise money for a 
commercial featuring the Red Sox, to 
support the fight against AIDS. The 
cafe is located at 223 Cardinal Me- 
deirosa Ave., Somerville. Festivities be- 
gin at 4 p.m. Tickets $30; call 864- 
2500. 

JAMAICA PLAIN COMMUNITY 
SCHOOLS presents “Images,” an 
afternoon of fashion, food, music, and the 
arts to benefit the JPCS youth, senior, and 
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child care services. It begins at noon in 
the Great Hall, Faneuil Hall Marketplace. 
Admission $20; call 524-7976. 
COMMUNITY WORKS, a federation of 23 
local organizations working for for social 
and economic justice, hols its fourth 
annual auction at 3 p.m. at the Dante 
Alighieri Center, 41 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 423-9555. 
BENEFIT FOR BICYCLIST TRISH 
ANDERTON, who is cycling from Los 
Angeles to Boston to raise money for the 
Bicyclists’ Educational and Legal 
Foundation, begins at 8:30 p.m. at Johnny 
D's, Davis Square, Somerville. Futures 
music by Great Atomic Power and Daisy 
Chain. Suggested donation $5; call 776- 
7769. 

NORFOLK COUNTY-NEWTON LUNG 
ASSOCIATION. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 

DOWNTOWN CAFE hosts dinners to 
raise money for a commercial featuring 
the Red Sox, to support the fight against 
AIDS. The cafe is located at 12 La Grange 
St., Boston. Seatings are at 5:30, 7, 8:30, 
and 10 p.m. Tickets $50-$100; call 864- 
2500. 
1991 MASS. COLLEGE OF ART 
BENEFIT AUCTION takes place Fri. the 
12th, with a reception and silent auction at 
6:30 p.m. and a live auction at 8 p.m. 
Items may be previewed today through 
Fri. the 12th from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. All 
take place in the Main Gallery at MassArt, 
Administration Bldg., 621 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $25; call 


TUESDAY 

“LASELL COLLEGE DESIGNER SHOW- 
CASE” is a fashion show to benefit the 
Alumnae Association Student Scholarship 
Fund begins at 8 p.m. at the Newton 
Marriott, Comm Ave (Rte. 30), Newton. 
Features original designs by David Josef, 
Tunji Dada, and Deborah Parker. A 
reception begins at 6:30 p.m. Tickets $20, 
$10 for students ($15/$5 for fashion show 
only). Call 243-2141. 


THURSDAY 
“BEYOND SHELTER ll,” a buffet dinner, 
dance, and raffle to benefit Boston's Long 
Island Homeless Shelter, begins at 6 p.m. 
at the Boston Park Plaza Castle, 50 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Tickets $35; call 964-8111. 


FRIDAY 
BOSTON YWCA sponsors a “Frends 
Gala” to benefit youth and housing 
program at 6 p.m. at the Ritz-Cariton 
Hotel, 15 Arlington St, Boston. Tickets 
$100; call 536-7940; ext. 103. 


World Fair 
d 


Boston University presents World Fair '91, 
featuring festivals and performances 
representing more than 15 countries, 
during the first two weeks of April. Uriless 
otherwise noted, all events are free and 
take place in Boston University’s George 
Sherman Union, 775 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Call 353-3565 for additional information 
on any World Fair '91-events. 


FRIDAY 
TRADITIONAL VIETNAMESE MUSIC is 
performed at 8 p.m. in the Morse 
Auditorium, 602 Comm Ave. 


SATURDAY 
WORLD FAIR ’91 ART GALLERY is 
open from 12:30 to 6 p.m. today and 
tomorrow in the Terrace Lounge. Features 
modern Indonesian photography, tra- 
ditional Chinese arts and crafts, paintings 
by Syrian artist Madlene Hallack, and 
Student photographs of Pakistan. 
“INTERNATIONAL GALA,” featuring 
performances of Greek belly-dancing, 
English bell-ringing, a Pakistani Wedding 
ceremony, and an African tribal dance, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. in the Large Ballroom. 
Tickets $5 (advance purchase recom- 
mended). 


SUNDAY 
“HOLI: THE FESTIVAL OF COLORS” is 
a celebration of an ancient Indian festival 
at 5:30 p.m. in the Large Ballroom. 


MONDAY 
“INTERNATIONALIZING BOSTON” is a 
discussion featuring attorney James H. 
Barron and tourist specialist David 
Noonan at 4 p.m. in the Conference 
Auditorium. 


TUESDAY 
IRIS AND OFER perform traditional and 
contemporary Israeli music at 8:30 p.m. in 
the Jacob Sleeper Auditorium, 871 Comm 
Ave. Tickets $5, $4 for students; call 353- 
3633. 


THURSDAY 

“ARAB STEREOTYPES VS. REALITY” 
is a lecture by Salim Mujaes, a professor 
of medicine at Northwestern University, 
about the difference between modern 
Arabs and the way they are portrayed on 
television. It begins at 6:30 p.m. in the 
College of Liberal Arts, 725 Comm Ave, 
rm. 522. 


FRIDAY 
“CARNIVAL '91” is an international 
festival of food, arts, crafts, dance, music, 
and games. It runs from noon to 6 p.m. 
behind B.U.'s Marsh Chapel, 735 Comm 
Ave. 
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GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is 
free, unless otherwise noted. In addition 
to the hours listed here, many galleries 
are open by appointment. 
NEWBURY STREET/ 
BACK BAY 
ALIANZA GALLERY (262-2385), 154 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 27: “Gary DiPasquale 
— New Vessels 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 24: recent 
paintings by Scott Prior. 
ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., 3rd floor, 
Boston. Fri.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
May 4: “Adrianne Wortzel: Post-Post and 
Lintel Plus the Fret,” recent paintings, 
drawings, and prints by the New York 
artist 


BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262- 
4490), 10 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 13: 
“Robert Wilson: Drawing and Sculpture,” 
presented in conjunction with “Robert 
Wilson's Vision,” at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. Also through Apr. 13: 
“Robert Therrien,” new works by the 
California-based artist. 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 20: “Offerings: Kristy Foster,” mixed- 
media paintings and a sculpture 
installation 


COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 

5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 

Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 

20: Figure and Portrait Show. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 

5:30 p.m. Apr. 16: new 

and prints by Peter Scott, and new 

paintings by Sam Earle and Michael B 

Wilson. 


GUILD OF BOSTON yeti _ 
7660), 162 Newbury St., Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m,-5 p.m. Tiesugh hor Apr. 20 20: All 
Members Spring-Exhibition, featuring 


paintings, sculpture, and 
HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Prints with 
historical, sporting, marine, architectural, 
and botanical themes. 
HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 
| |»@51. Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30'p.m.,, Wed. until 7 p.m. Through 
Apr. 5: “W. Perry Barton: Puppet Plays 
and Other Works on Paper.” 
IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Primitive art from Third World 
countries, incfiiding Haitian paintings, 
*| Cuna Indian Mola cloth, paintings, 


weavings, and sculpture. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437- 
1518), 130 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 6: 
“Rhythms of Life: Jazz — Joys — 
Memories,” large-scale watercolors by 
Oliver Balf. 


KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), Institute 
for the Arts, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston. 
Sun. and Wed.-Fri. 1-5 p.m., Sat. until 8 
p.m. Through Apr. 12: ‘The Dot Project,” 
a group exhibition of paintings. 
LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247- 
0545), 14 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through May 4: 
“New Works on Paper,” featuring hand- 
colored lithographs by James Aponovich, 
and pastels by Elizabeth Johansson. 
NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Original oil paintings by French and 
American Impressionists, including 
Pissaro, Bittar, and Alt, and sculpture by 
Pierre Auguste Renoir. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 6: new paintings 
by Lee Newton. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Original old 
advertising, with special rotating exhibits. 
Through Apr. 30: “Bon Voyage,” works 
from the 1930s featuring travel on ocean 
liners. 

PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267- 
9473), 171 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 10: 
‘The Poetry Of Nature,” recent oil and 
monotype | by Teri Malo. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 
225 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through May 11: “liana 
Manolson: Recent Work.” Reception Apr. 
6, 4-6 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), 175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 26: “The Fabric of Life: 
Cont 


Defined II: Beyond Function,” an 
exhibition of more than 60 objects by 24 


artists. 

29 NEWBURY, 29 Newbury St., Boston. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-12:30 a.m. Through Apr. 
14: abstract paintings by Zhanna Cantor 
(Bekker). Call 262-9027 for information. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Apr. 30: “Earth, Sky, and Sea,” paintings, 
etchings, and drawings by Charles H. 


We , 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 
27: paintings by Louisa Risoli 
SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 
— Mills Gallery (426-8835), 549 Tremont 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Thurs., until 7 p.m. Through May 18: 
“Streets Are for Nobody: Homeless 
Women Speak, " photographs and 


Fantasized, Conjured, Constructed, 
Apprehended, Eulogized,” a group 
exhibition featuring works by eight artists. 
Apr. 6-May 2: works by Jay Swift and 
David Sullivan. Reception Apr. 6, 4:30- 
7:30 p.m. 

HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536- 
8610), 566 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Administered by 
the United South End Settlements. 
Through Apr. 10: “A Celebration of 
Women in African-American Art,” 
featuring works by Carol Carter, Leon 
Robinson, Robert Taliaferro, and others. 


SOUTH STREET 
AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Apr. 20: recent paintings by 
Johnnie Ross. 


BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 107 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Apr. 27: a multi-media 
exhibit of works by Karen Chiacchia. 
Reception Apr. 6, 4-7 p.m. 

CECIL’S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 129 
South St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.- 
9:30 p.m., Fri. until 11 p.m. Through Apr. 
21: collages on wood by Susan 


HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Apr. 6-May 15: recent works by 
sculptor Richard Nonas. Reception Apr. 
6, 3-5 p.m. 
HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426- 
8085), 186 South St, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 17: 
recent paintings, works on paper, and 
i Richard Jacobs. 


prints by ‘ 

KIMBALL BOURGAULT (426-8445), 
100 South St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 24: new works 
by Jo Ann Rothschild. 

MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437- 
7706), 207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “5 Works: 
Wall Sculptures,” an exhibition of work by 
Rosemarie Trockel. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 
20: “Jock Sturges: Standing on Water.” 
THE SPACE (451-0602), 107 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Apr. 13: “Up Against the Wall: 
Personal Statements on War,” a 
participatory installation. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292- 
0789), 207 South St., Boston. Tyes.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 13: “Robert 
Wilson: Drawing and Sculpture"; “Anne 
Smith: Painting and Ceramics.” 


DOWNTOWN 

THE ARCHITECTS BUILDING (951- 
1433), 52 Broad St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “1000 
Friends of Massachusetts,” works 
exploring growth and planning; and “A 
Suburban Wilderness,” landscape 
photographs by Jerry Howard. 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg., 10 Park Plaza, Boston. 
— Gallery at CityPlace. Tues.-Fri. noon-6 
p.m., Sat. noon- 5 p.m. Through Apr. 6: 
“Intimate Perspectives,” a multi-media 
exhibition with works by 65 Massa- 
chusetts women artists. Presented in 
collaboration with the Women's Caucus 
for the Arts. 
DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY AT 
ALCHEMIE (482-3343), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 12:30-5:30. 
Through Apr. 6: “The Gods Are Among 
Us,” works by Robert Markey. 
THE GALLERY LTD. (227-8800), 99 
Charles St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m-6 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 6 p.m. Early 
impressionistic through modern fantasy 
art, featuring works by Frank Frazetta. 
GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), 
at Signature Gallery, Dock Square, North 
St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. ae Bm Apr. 30: wax-cast glass 

works by Robert Palusky. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 


Kingston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Apr. 21: works on canvas 
and paper by artist Sharon 

LEE GALLERY (729-4967), 119 Charles 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 25: “New 
York: Vintage Photogravures by Alvin 
Langdon Coburn.” 

MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 6: two installations. “| Made My Bed” 
is a multi-media installation by Meredith 
Davis. “Mobile Monads” is an interactive 
installation by Katherine D. Finkelpear!. 
SHAWMUT BANK, Lobby Gallery, One 
Federal St., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 8 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. until 1 p.m. Crafts by adults 
with developmental disabilities. Through 
Apr. 30: “Gateway Art,” a multi-media 
group exhibition. Call 734-1577 for 
information. 


CAMBRIDGE/ 
SOMERVILLE / 
WATERTO 
BAAK GALLERY (354-0407), 35A 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-6 p.m. sculpture and collages by 
Nina Holton from her series, “Dramatis 


BRICKBOTTOM ARTISTS BUILDING 
(776-3410), 1 Fitchburg St., Somerville. 
Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Apr. 10-May 4: 
“Thirteen in Clay,” functional and non- 
functional work in clay by thirteen artists. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876- 
0246), Cambridge. 

— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. a. 


— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through Apr. 29: “Textural 
Triad,” works by Pamela Bower, Yvonne 
Shukovsky, and Hall Shukovsky. Re- 
ception Apr. 7, 4-6 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Apr. 27: “Fifteenth Annual 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin 

Exhibit.” 


Photography 

EARTHWATCH GALLERY, 680 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “Rooms 
‘Out of Doors," photographs by Christina 


‘Fritsch: 


GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall 
Annex, 57 Inman°St., . Mon.- 

Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Through Apr. 
30: “Collapse in Nine Flatters Time,” a 
temporary installation by Lillian Hsu- 


GREEK INSTITUTE (547-4770), 1038 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 7: “Arvanites,” a multi- 


media exhibit of works by Greek- 
American artists 


TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 
Arrow St., Cambridge. Mon-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 28: a group exhibition 
of lathe-turned wood curated by Al Stirt. 


BROOKLINE /NEWTON 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second 
Church, 60 Highland St., West Newton. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Apr. 7: 
“Pathways,” of Mexico by Jack 
Clift. Apr. 11-May 12: “Feral,” sculpture 
and Wales. 

FRAME STUDIO (244-3666), 1178 
Walnut St., Newton Highlands. Tues.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 
p.m. Through May 11: “Colors of the 
Coral Reef: Undersea Photographs,” 
underwater portraits of exotic sea 
creatures by Steve Coren. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER (965-7410, ext.168), 
333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. 

— Starr Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., additional hours Tues., Wed. 6-9 
p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Apr. 14: 
“Personal Myth/Historical Memory,” a 
group exhibition by Jewish artists 
interpreting their cultural, religious, or 
historical memories. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 
61 Washington Park., Newtonville. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 2-4 p.m. 
Through May 12: “Lightfall,” photographs 
by Mary Jean Viano Crowe, Janet 
Norstrand, and Elaine O'Neill. 

ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6.p.m., Thurs. until 7 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 30: 
“Kuba Traditions,” masks, carvings, 
textiles, and basketry from the Kuba tribe 
of Zaire. Mon,: “Tribal Arts” is a lecture 
presented at 7 and 8:15 p.m. 

PRISMA (527-5232), 272 Centre St., 
Newton. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 o 
Through Apr. 20: “Lightworks '91,” 
group exhibit of locally detiones 
sculpture that incorporates light. 


SUBURBS: 
CAMBODIAN MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
ASSOCIATION (508-454-4286), 125 
Perry St., Lowell. Mon.-Fri. 1-5 p.m. 
‘Artifacts of Cambodia,” 


Apr. 10: * 
featuring = paintings, krama 
carvings, and other items (interpreted in 





both Khmer and English). 

ELYSIAN GALLERY (508-250-8083), 17 
Central Square, Chelmsford. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m.. Through May 10: paintings, 
drawings, and poems by Charles Galla- 


gher. 
OCMULGEE POTTERY (508-356-0636), 
263 High St., Ipswich. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun, noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 10: 
“East Coast/West Coast Exchange 
Exhibit,” between Northshore Clayworks 
members and Rancho Santiago Studios 
in Santa Ana, California. 

WATER STREET ART GALLERY, 166 
Water St., Newburyport. Tues.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Paintings, sculpture, and 
drawings. Call (508) 462-4976 for 
information. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
GALLERY X (508-996-9768), 58 Spring 
St., New Bedford. Wed.-Sat. 12:30-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 6 p.m. Through Apr. 28: 
“Seeds Under the Light,” a mixed-media 
exhibition of works by Amy Palmer 
Atkins, Sung-Hee Chung, Kathy S. 

, and Julie Pimental. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 
359 Boston Post Ad. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 4: 
“Passages,” recent monotypes by Mary 
Tinker Hatch. 


SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383- 
9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 6: 1991 
New England Juried Exhibition. Thurs.: 
at 10:30 a.m., “Bob Hale on Books” is a 
lecture series begi 
(admission $10 per lecture; $25 per 


series). 

STRIAR JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (341-2016), Perkins + lag ak 
445 Central St., Stoughton. Sun.-Thurs. 
10 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 2 p.m. Apr. 7- 
14: “Expressions '91,” works by over 80 
contemporary Israeli artists and artisans. 
Reception Apr. 7, 2-4 p.m. 


SUBURBS: WEST 
ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 
564 Washington St., . Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Contemporary and 
wearable art 


CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin 
Station Mall, Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.:-Throush Apr. 19: “*hyper-realist” 
paintings in acrylic and by Martha 
dane Bradford; and “Rodger Kingston: 
American Icons,” color photographs of 
popular culture. Reception Apr. 6, 4-6 


p.m. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508- 
369-2578), 37 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 
p.m. Through Apr. 21: “Adele-Skinner: 
Myths and Sacred Places, A Retro- 
Apr. 7, 4-6 p.m. 
CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 62 First 
Ave., Waltham. Through Apr. 18: abstract 
color photographs of natural forms by 
Matt Olsen 


GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 
1837 Mass Ave, . Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 28: “T. Lux 
Feininger: Selected Works from Several 
Decades.” 


CENTRAL/ 

MASS. 
COLLECTOR’S GALLERY (508-753- 
1619), 142 Highland St., Worcester. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 
p.m. Through Apr. 6: an exhibition of 
Israeli art, featuring paintings by David 
Schneuer. 


NORTHAMPTON CENTER FOR THE 
ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New South St., 
Northampton. Through Apr. 14: oils on 
canvas by David Gloman and paintings 
Katy Schneider. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508- 
754-0545), 38 Harlow St., Worcester. 
Through Apr. 10 “Emergence,” photo- 
graphs by Michael Manning. 


MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Through May 26: “Amy 
Ragus/Linda Huey/Cary Wolinsky: 
Developments,” a mixed-media group 
exhibition; “Dimitri Hadzi: Adventures in 
Form,” works in bronze, stone, and 


paper. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Call specified 
extensions for gallery hours. Art and 
architecture tours given on Mon. at 2:30 
p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 p.m., 
and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 
Through. Apr. 29 in the Great Hall: “The 
Peabody Museum of Salem Traveling 
Exhibit,” art and artifacts from the 
Peabody collection (ext. 336). Through 
June 3 in the Wiggin Gallery: “Salute to 
Boston,” the third show of drawings, 
watercolors, prints, and by 
artists with ties to Boston (ext. 280). 
Through Apr. 30 in the Research Library 
(Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.): “Jesuits in New 
maps, and photographs depicting four 
centuries of service (ext. 280). Through 


June 3 in the South Gallery: ‘The Prints 
of Gretchen Ewert,” an exhibition of 
intaglio prints (ext. 280). Reception Apr. 
10, 7:30-9:30 p.m. (includes a lecture by 
Ewert) 


BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND 
MUSEUM (338-1773), Congress Street 
Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12, 
free for children under five. Replica of the 
Beaver, one of three ships involved in the 
famous uprising, and a period museum. 
i tea. 


CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth 
Rd., Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Period furnishings 
and decorative arts from pre- 
Revolutionary times to the present. 
Features works by American artists, 
including marine paintings by James E. 
Buttersworth and other luminists, 
impressionist paintings by Dwight W. 
John J. Enneking, and works 


CANTERBURY SHAKER VILLAGE 
(603-783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., 
Canterbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $6.75, $3.50 for children six to 
12, free for children under six. Five 
historic buildings, craft demonstrations, 
and exhibits. 


CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. American 
decorative arts and fumishings, a period 
house built in 1804, and paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. “A Cape 
Ann Perspective” is a new exhibition 
featuring work by Cape Ann artists from 
the past 100 years. ” 
CAPE MUSEUM_OF FINE ARTS (508- 
385-4477), Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Apr. 20: 
“Celebrating the Earth, Part |," works from 
the permanent collection, 1898-1991. 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of 
American and foreign stamps, antique 
post-office games, and other postal 
Anew exhibit of stamps and 
envelopes featuring President John F. 
Kennedy is presented in cooperation with 
the John F. Presidential Library. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF 
INDUSTRY (893- pe 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thuis. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New.England’s role in 
the Industrial: Revolution. Includes 
exhibits on 19th-century water- and 
steam-powered mills, the Waltham 
Company and the first mass-produced 
time pieces with interchangeable parts, 
the automobile industry in Waltham up to 


* World War |, and the arrival of the 


modern electronics industry in New 
England. Highlights include an 1898 
seven-seater Orient bicycle, a 1908 
Stanley Steamer, and a steam-powered 
fire engine used in the Great Boston Fire 
of 1872. 

CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1. Summer estate of Daniel 
Chester French, sculptor of the Lincoln 


Memorial. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 
over two and seniors; $2 for one-year- 
olds; $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. Free 
parent-child activities include “Come Sing 
and Dance” at 11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri. 
and “Explore and Discover Together” at 2 
p.m. on Wed. The museum includes a 
Japanese house, a comic-strip-making 
station, and art by local children reflecting 
their ideas on the future. “Ahead to the 
Past” features a depiction of a Jewish 
family in 1930s Boston. “My Mommy 
Drives a Wheelchair: A Portrait of the 
Family” and “What If You Couldn't... ?” 
help children and others gain a better 
understanding of disabilities and people 
with special needs.*The Kids Bridge” is 
an exhibit exploring issues of cultural and 
racial diversity. “Toothbrushes from 
Around the World” features toothbrushes 
and pastes from 20 countries. “Waves 
and Vibrations” allows visitors to create 
patterns and waves in water and other 
materials. The kyo no machiya is a nearly 
100-year-old townhouse and silk-weaving 
shop from Boston's sister city, Kyoto, 
Japan. A new exhibit features Hopi Indian 
Kachina dolls, ceremonial drums, and 
pottery. Through Apr. 30: ‘The Giant's 
Desktop” desktop items that are 
12 times life size. Through June 9 in the 
RECYCLE Gallery of Industrial Art: 
sculptures by Thomas Devaney. Through 
May 31: a mini-exhibit of oo | in 
celebration of the Vernal Equinox. Sun.: 
American Indian Day. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.75, $12 
per family. Features an exhibition of more 
than 50 teddy bears from the Dorothy 


Preston Collection. 

CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MU- 
SEUM (508-987-5375), 68 Clara Barton 
Rd., North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for children 
under 16, free for those under 5. The 
museum honors the achievements of 
Barton, founder of the American Red 


Cross. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458- 
9545), 225 South St., Williamstown. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through 
June 2: recent acquisitions. Through 
June 9: “Sumptuous Surrounds: Silver 
Overlay on Ceramic and Glass,” vases, 
teapots, compotes, bowls, and other 
forms adorned with silver webbing, 
organized by the Milwaukee Art Museum. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for students 
and seniors, free for children under five, 
half-price for all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Tours 
on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. Ongoing exhibits 
include “Design a Deck,” an interactive 
exhibit for would-be architects; “Smart 
Machines,” a historic and modern over- 
view of robots and artificial intelligence; 
“Four Computer Classics,” vintage 
computers, including the UNIVAC |, PDP- 
8, Cray 1, and IBM PC; “The Computer 
and the Image” features the latest in 
computer graphics and design. 
Interactive exhibits allow visitors to create 
computer animation, simulate plane flight, 
and design a car. ‘The Walk-Through 
Computer” is a giant, interactive, two- 
story working model of a computer 50 
times actual size. Through May 15: 
“Science in Depth: From Mars to 
Molecules,” an exhibition of 3-D images 
created from scientific data. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669- 
6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European paintings; 
sculpture from the 13th through the 20th 
centuries; and American furniture, glass, 
textiles, and decorative arts from the 17th 
through 20th centuries. Through Apr. 29: 
“Corot to Monet: The Rise of Landscape 
Painting in France” features 100 paintings 
and 10 works on paper by Corot, Millet, 
— The Currier offers guided tours at the 
nearby Zimmerman House, a 1950 
Usonian house designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Viewing times are 10:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Thurs.-Sat. and 2 to 3:30 p.m. 
on Sun. All tours depart by bus from the 
Currier Gallery of Art. Reservations are 
required. Call (800) 382-8080 or the 
Currier box office for tickets. 
CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., 
rt. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
children five to 12. The museum is 
housed-in a Greek Revival.building 
designed by Robert Mills. Opening Apr. 1: 
"Faith, Hope; and Love: Families Sail the 
Seas,” period articles and clothing 
families brought to America in 19th- 
century ocean voyages. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for children. Free 
docent tours begin at 1:30 p.m. on Wed. 
Ongoing exhibits include “Masks: Making 
Faces,” ancient and ethnic masks and 
contemporary works; “Animals in Art,” a 
children's exhibit depicting animals and 
featuring works from the museum's 
collection of Western, African, and 
Oriental pieces; “For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British 
Works on Paper,” including etchings, 
ne ona 


engravings, : 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $4, $3 for students and 
seniors, free for members. Contemporary 
American art with an emphasis on New 
England artists. Through Apr. 7: “Playing 
Around: Toys by Artists,” more than 200 
one-of-a-kind and limited-edition toys by 
50 contemporary artists and craftspeople 
from the Northeast; “Embracing the 
Personal: Drawings by Roger Kizik"; and 
a small exhibit of recent acquisitions. 
DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264- 
4200), 177 Main St., Acton. 
Admission to one museum $5, $8 admis- 
sion to both museums. 
— Children's Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed., Sat., Sun., 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on 
“discovery rooms” are located in the 
three-story, 100-year-old Victorian 
House. Features interactive displays, 
including dinosaur exhibits; a floor-to- 
ceiling “bubble hoop” and other water 
exhibits; a room filled with explorations of 
the insides of ordinary things; a Safari 
Room; a Beach Space; and an exhibit 
exploring sticky objects. Thurs.: at 8:30 
p.m., “Pet Rocks” is a participatory 
program. 
— Science Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed. until 6 p.m.; 
Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Focuses 
on experimental activities, including 
testing rocks and minerals, studying 
weather, exercises in the Inventor's 
Workshop, and testing of physical 
phenomena in the Science Circus. Also 
includes a “Light and Color Room,” a 
giant “Mist Tornado,” and more. “Whisper 
Dishes” is an outdoor exhibit featuring 
two large parabolic radar dishes which 
bounce sound from one dish to another 
located 100 feet away. Sun.: at 2 p.m., 
“Tornadoes and Vortexes” is an 
educational program. 
Continued on page 42 
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DUXBU:2Y FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), 
Helen Bumpus Gallery, St. George St., 
Duxbury. Tues., Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 10: “Art Works '91,” 
the Duxbury High Schoo! Art Exhibi- 


tion. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem. 

— Essex Institute Museum .and 
Neighborhood (508-744-3390), 132 
Essex St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 16. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a 
research library. Museum features silver, 
glass and ceramics, portraits and 
landscape paintings, and dolls and toys. 
Thurs.: at 8, p.m., Ben Stohecker, 
president of Harbor Sweets in Salem, 
presents a lecture. 

— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 
744-2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission 
$5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children 
six to 16. 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991), 
Jamaica Plain. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m (last 
entry 3:30 p.m.). Admission $5; $2.50 for 
children five to 17, students, and seniors; 
free for children under five. Includes the 
African Tropical Forest, North America’s 
largest open-space tropical forest zoo 
exhibit, which includes 50 kinds of 
animals; Children’s Zoo, featuring New 


and culture of the Ituri rainforest in Zaire, 


Africa. 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATION- 
AL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 
Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours through the 
home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues. -Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Through Apr. 30: collages and paintings 
by Giselle Maya. 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students, seniors, and children. Free for 
all on Sat. The museum is devoted 
primarily to 19th- and 20th-century 
American art, with collections of con- 
temporary crafts. Through Apr. 7: 
“Wahconah Reconstruction,” a new cycle 
of interdisciplinary works by Dana 
Salisbury describing a walk along 
Wahconah Falls. Through June 30: 
“Interiors,” an exhibition of the work of 
seven Museum School instructors. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, 
$2 for children six to 12. Re-creation of a 
medieval castle housing an 8200-pipe 
organ and art from the Roman, medieval, 
and Renaissance periods. 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3.25 for children. The armory is 
the only institution in the Western 
Hemisphere dedicated solely to arms and 
armor. Apr. 6-June 23: “Mars and the 
Muses,” an exhibition of contemporary art 
inspired by ancient arms and armor. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m. -5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 
until 8 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
students, $1.50 for seniors and children 
under 16. Free to the public after 5 p.m. 
on Thurs. Through May 12: “Rosemarie 
Trockel,” a multi-media exhibit of works 
by the German artist, exploring German 
history and the status and role of women 
in society. Sat.: “Rosemarie Trockel: 
Feminism and German Art” is a sympo- 
sium from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. (admission $5, 
$4 for students, seniors, and ICA 
members). Tues.: at 7:30 p.m., “Can the 
World Be Exhibited: The Gnosis of the 
Modern Museum” is a lecture by noted 
German philosopher and author Peter 
Sloterdijk and sponsored by the Goethe 
Institute, Boston (admission $3, $2 for 
students, seniors, and ICA members). 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tues. noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $6, $3 for 
students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Wed. A tour is offered 
Thurs. at 2:30 p.m. (free with museum 
admission). The museum, built in the 
style of a 15th-century Venetian palace, 
houses nearly 2000 objects collected by 
Isabella Stewart Gardner (1840-1924), 
with emphasis on Italian Renaissance 
and 17th-Century Dutch works. Among 
the highlights are portraits by Manet, 
Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; Italian 
Renaissance paintings by Botticelli, 
Raphael, and Titian; and the first canvas 
by Matisse to be included in a museum 
collection. See listings under Classical 
Music for information on concerts on Sun. 
and Tues. Wed.: at 6:30 p.m., Helen 
Vendier speaks as part of “The Eye ofthe 
Beholder” lecture series (see listing under 
Talks). 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, Lis, 


BRARY MUSEUM (929-4500), Columbia * 


Point, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $2.50 for seniors, free 
for children. Dedicated to the memory of 
John F. Kennedy. One of eight 
presidential libraries administered by the 
National Archives. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. 


Kennedy's birthplace. JFK photographs, 
audio-visual presentations, and 
memorabilia. 
LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION 
CENTER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(413-566-8034), Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 789 Main St., Hampden. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 
for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles 
of trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhit:t” allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other 
animals. 
LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HERI 
TAGE STATE PARK (508-459-1000). 
The visitor center is located at 246 
Market St. and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Call for information on tours and 
exhibits. The newest attraction is the Boot 
Cotton Mills Library, the first major 
National Park Service museum of 
tory, located on John Street 
(admission $2, $1 for seniors, free for 
children). 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 
Edge Hill Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m., Wed. also 6-9 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for seniors, free for students. The 
permanent collection includes a 
holography exhibit and American, 
and Far Eastern art. 
MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN 
HISTORY (742-1854), 46 Joy St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. The 
museum offers exhibits and tours in the 
African House, the oldest extant 
black church in the U.S. Call for 
reservations. 


MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
HISTORY (508-686-0191), 800 Mass 
Ave, North Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 children and seniors. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Celebration and 
Remembrance: Commemorative Textiles 
in America, 1790-1990." Sun.: at 2 p.m., 
Methuen High School history teacher 
discusses Methuen as a mill village 
(admission $3). 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. 
Introductory walks through all collections 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
and Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; 
“Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical\Walk” begins 
Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. “Tea and Music” is 
presented Tues.-Fri. from 2 to 4:30 p.m. 
(tee $2, with museum admission). 
Spanishtanguage tours begir at 11:30 
a.m. on the first Sat. of the month. Call 
ext. 368 for information about adult group 


about tours for Sedbled * ishally. 
isitors, {TTY/TDD . 267- 


\ Gallery. Apr. 4: “Witriess 
to America’s Past: Twe Centuries of 
Collecting by the Massachusetts 
Historical boy 2 featuring.some 160 
items form the Society collection, which 
illustrate vital episodes and personalities 
in American history. 

— Carter and C. Brown Galleties. 

Through Apr. 14: “Collecting American 

Decorative Arts and Sculpture, 1971- 

1991," featuring 126 works from 
to modem times. 

— Foster Gallery. Through July 21: 

“Connections: Brice Marden,” featuring oil 


paintings, including those with oils 
thickened with beeswax, and works 
chosen by Marden from the-Museum’s 
collection and Asian objects from his 


personal ‘ 

— Gund Gallery. Through Apr. 21: 
“Robert Wilson's Vision,” a retrospective 
exhibit including drawings, paintings, and 
objects. The exhibition features a sound 
environment commissioned by West 
German sound artist and long-time 
Wilson collaborator Hans Peter Kuhn. 

— Japanese Painting Galleries. Through 
Apr. 14: ‘The Paintings of Shohaku,” 50 
screens and hanging scrolls by the 
Japanese artist Soga Shohaku (1730- 
1781). 

— Trustman Galleries. Through Apr. 7: 
‘The Art of Etching,” including works by 
Goya, Degas, and Picasso. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Admission is charged for 
lectures and panel discussions, except as 
noted. Lectures take place in Remis 
Auditorium; tickets are $7.50, $6.50 for 
seniors, students, and museum 
members. Call ext. 300 for tickets and 
information. “Treasures Near at Hand” is 
a three part lectures series presented on 
Friday mornings. Fri.: at 10:30 a.m. 
“Mark Twain's house Then and Now’ is a 
Jecture by Marianne Curling, curator, the 
Mark Twin Memorial, presented in Remis 
Auditorium. Fri. the 12th: at 10:30 a.m. 
“Beauport: Antiquarian Fantasy, 
Decorator's Delight” is a lecture by 
Richard Nylander, curator of collections, 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities. Sat.: at noon, “The 
Forsyth Wickes Collection” is a galiery 
talk. Sun.: at 2 p.m., “Boston's Artists, 
1750-1950" is a gallery talk. Wed.: at 6 
p.m.; “The Madonna in Medieval and 
Renaissance Art’ is a gallery talk; at 7:30 
p.m., “Arts of Ancient Nubia and the 
Sudan” is a lecture by Bernard V. 
Bothmer, professor of ancient Egyption 
art at New York University. Thurs.: at 11 
a.m., “Connections: Brice Marden” is a 
gallery talk by Trevor Fairbrother; at 7 
p.m., “Robert Wilson's Vision” is another 


gallery talk. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL 


HERITAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission by donation. 
“Let It Begin Here: Lexington and the 
Revolution” explains the causes and con- 
sequences of the war as seen through 
the eyes of New Englanders of the 
period. Through Apr. 14: “Sleds and 
Sleighs,” examples of children’s sleds 
and horse-drawn sleighs, and 19th- 
century prints and paintings depicting 
winter transportation before the 
automobile. Through Apr. 7: “A Penny 
Saved,” the Withington collection of 
mechanical banks. Through June 30: 
“Fraternally Yours: Selections from the 
Collection,” featuring works with fraternal 
symbols. Through Sept. 8: “Smoke 
Signals: Cigarettes, Advertising, and the 
American Way of Life.” Through July 7: 
“Founding Farms: Five Massachusetts 
Family Farms, 1638-Present,” including 
50 black-and-white photographs by Stan 


Sherer. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Wed.-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, 
$4.50 for children four to 14 and seniors; 
free for members and children under four. 
Admission is free on Wed. after 1 p.m. 
Includes special-effects demonstrations 
(shown on Sat. and Sun.), a nine-foot- 
high incubator with baby chicks, the 
theater of electricity (with indoor thunder- 
and-lightning shows daily), and hands-on 
com) exhibits. Ongoing: “Mapping 
the Roof of the World,” the exploration of 
Mt. Everest and the science of 
geographic mapping. Through May 5: 
and Transplants: The World of 
Replacement Medicine.” Through May 
27: “Let's Go for a Spin,” a hands-on 
exhibition on rotational motion and the 
physical laws that describe it. Sun.: from 
1 to 4 p.m., “A Second Chance To 
Speak” is an afternoon of special 
programming presented juncion with 
the “Bionics and Transplants” exhibit. It 
includes a lecture by head and neck 
surgeon James W. Lucarini and speech 
pathologist Cynthia Wise. Tues.: “We Are 
All Astronomers” is presented at noon by 
astronomer Donald Goldsmith. All events 
are free with museum admission. 
— Laser show admission $6, $4.50 for 
children. and seniors. Current shows 
include “Laserock: Into the ’90s,” with 
music by R.E.M., the Talking Heads, and 
Elvis Costello; “Pink Floyd — Return to 
the Dark Side,” featuring songs from The 
Dark Side of the Moon; “Rainbow 
Cadenza,” with multi-colored laser 
images that “dance” to the music of 
Strauss, Bach, Beethoven, and other 
composers; and “Led Zeppelin: In the 
.” Call 523-6664 for times. 
— Omni Theater (523-6664) admission 
$6, $4.50 for children and seniors. The 
Omni. Theater is currently showing “To 
the. Limit,” the story of three world-class 
athletes, featuring the first endoscopic 
(inner body) cinematography; and “Blue 
Planet,” featuring previously unseen 
footage from the space shuttle Discovery 
showing the impact humans have on the 
environment (shown in conjunction with 
the ‘Tropical Rainforests” exhibit). Call for 
times. 
— Planetarium admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Currently showing: 
“A Planet Called Home” and “Cosmo- 
scope: A Planetarium Magazine.” Call for 


times. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442- 
8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 50¢ for 
seniors and students, free for members. 


Photography, painting, sculpture, and: 
: : 9 aaa 


graphic arts relating to 


heritage. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 
St., Brookline. Sat. and Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2 for children, 
Students, and seniors. Ongoing: “Future 
Cars of the Past,” an exhibition of past 
Cars viewed as progressive or futuristic in 
design and in their own time. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A 
film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89- 
foot half-scale model of a whaling ship; 
paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973- 
5200), Central Wharf, Boston. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. until 6 p.m. Admission $7.50, $6.50, 
and $3.50. “Terrific Thursdays” offer free 
admission and special activities each 
Thurs. from 4 to 8 p.m. Admission is free 
for seniors on Mon. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. 
Features the 200,000-gallon Giant Ocean 
Tank, where visitors can observe coral 
reefs and various fish and hand-feed 
Sharks during regularly scheduled feeding 
hours. Other exhibits include “Rivers of 
the Americas,” with animals from the 
Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; and the 
ecology-oriented “Boston Harbor: The 
Place, the Problem, the Plan.” “Secret 
Spaces, Darkened Places” features 
creatures of the tropical rainforest. Daily 
dolphin and sea-lion shows take place on 


board the Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508- 
452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children over 12 and 
seniors. Includes commissioned pieces 
— England quilt artists and antique 
quilts. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 
for students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and 


other animals, and astronomy. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS LIBRARY (552- 
7145), 20 Hartford St., Newton. Mon. 1-5 
p.m. and 6-8 p.m.; Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1-6 
p.m.; Sat. 2-5 p.m. Through May 31: 
hand-colored photographs by Peter 
Osborne Jr. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413- 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for children 
six to 16, free for children under 5. The 
historic 18th-century house where 
Rockwell lived for the last 25 years of his 
life. The permanent collection includes 
the world’s largest collections of original 
art by Rockwell. Presented in rotating 
exhibits, with The Four Freedoms and 
Home for Christmas permanently on 


view. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
until 5 p.m. Admission $2 adults, $1.50 
for students and seniors, 75¢ for children. 
An 18th-century Puritan meeting house 
with historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In 
Prayer and Protest: Old South Meeting 
House Remembers.” 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $14, $6 for 
children six to 15, free for children under 
6. Re-creation of an 1830s New England 
town. Includes a tavern sign exhibit, J. 
Cheney Wells Clock Gallery, the 
Emerson Bixby House, and the 19th- 
century home of a blacksmith. in the Folk 
Art Gallery: “From the Roadside: Folk 
Landscapes and Travel Objects,” 
featuring 19th-century landscape 
poten and drawings, and artifacts of 
New England. 


ORCHARD HOUSE (508-369-4118), 399 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion $4, $3 for seniors and students; $2 
for children six to 12, free for children 
under six. The home in which Louisa May 
Alcott wrote Little Women. Guided tours 
are free with admission. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Sun., Tues.-Sat. 9:30 
a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by 
Revere during the Revolutionary War. 
Next door is the Pierce/Hichborn House, 
a Georgian brick building built circa 
1711. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), East India Sq., Salem. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and holidays 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for 
Students and seniors, $2.50 for children 
six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. The 
museum features a collection of marine 
paintings and drawings; galleries devoted 
to porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, 
furniture, and silver of the China Trade; 
"Tribal : Selections from the African 
Collection”; “Steamship Travel"; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts 
Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940.” Through 
June 1: “Keeping Traditions Alive: The 
Arts of Southeast Asia.” See listing for 
Boston Public Library for information on 
an exhibit presented in conjunction with 
the Peabody Museum. Sat.: at 10:30 
a.m., “Some Things Fishy" is a family 
program (fee $5 for an adult and child). 
Sun.: at 3 p.m., storyteller Li-Min-Mo 
presents “A Boat of Dreams” (free with 
admission). Thurs.: at 7:30 p.m., “A Tale 
of Two Warblers” is a slide and tape 
presentation about the songs and 
breeding between the blue- and gold- 

warblers. 


winged 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746- 
1622), Plymouth. Open daily Apr. through 
Nov., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $16, $10 
children five to 12; group tours and 
combination tickets (i (i including admission 
to Mayflower |) available. Re-creation of 
a 17th-century Pilgrim village and 
W. settlement. 


lampanoag 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, 
ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, $1 
for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. 
Edgar Degas’s Pagans et le pere de 
Degas, an oil on canvas, is a new 
acquisition. Through Apr. 7: “Reflections 
of the Built Environment: Architectural 
Imagery,” featuring works by James 
Rosenquist, Martha Diamond, Joseph 
Nicoletti, and others. Through Apr. 21: 
“Works by Modern American and 
European Masters,” featuring works by 
Pablo Picasso, Marc Chagall, Fernand 
Leger, George Braque, Jean Arp, and 
others. Through Apr. 28: “Of Time and 
Place: Walker Evans and William 
Christenberry.” 
SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St., Salem. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 U.S. 
Customs House where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, worked from 1846-1849; the 
18th-century. home of Elias H. Derby, the 
first American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century India Goods Store. 
SANDWICH GLASS MUSEUM (508- 
888-0251, 129 Main St., Sandwich. The 
museum presents its annual open house 
on Sat. and Sun. from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Sat.: a gallery tour begins at 11 
a.m.; “On the Homefront: The Impact of 
World War Il on Cape Cod” is a lecture at 
2 p.m. Sun.: “Recolleictions on the 
Homefront” is a lecture at 2 p.m. 
Admission and events are free. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Wed. and Fri. 
2-5 p.m., Thurs. 2-7 p.m., Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 27: “Perfect in Her 
Place: Women at Work in Industrial 
America,” an exhibition of photographs, 
illustrations, and written material 


documenting women's experiences in the 


workplace from the early 1800s to World 
War I. 

SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MU- 
SEUMS ASSOCIATION, Springfield. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 
Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Housed in 
a neo-Georgian structure built in 1927, 
the museum features permanent exhibits 
of a craftsman’s gallery and four period 
rooms. Th Apr. 7: “Climbing Jacob's 
Ladder: the Rise of Black Churches in 
Eastern American Cities, 1740-1877," 14 
panels of photographs depicting African- 
American churches, their congregants, 
and activities. 

— Events are presented. Sat.: the 
Science Museum presents its annual 
“Dinosaur Day” (tickets $2). Sun.: from 1- 
4 p.m., “Jewel of the Nile,” featuring the 
2500-year old mummy Padihershef is a 
day of informative programming at the 
George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum (free). Both museums are 


OF 
(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for 
children over five, free for seniors. 
Interactive videos, large-screen TV, 


and 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
Ongoing: “Command Center,” a 
computer-simulated voyage from Boston 
to Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old 
lronsides.” “Old Ironsides,” docked near 
the museum, is open for viewing daily 
from 9:30 a.m.-3:50 p.m. (free). 

WABAN BRANCH LIBRARY (552- 
7145), 1380 Beacon St., Newton. Mon. 
and Wed.-Fri. 1-6 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. 
Through May 31: recent watercolors and 
oils by Susan Pahigian. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 

Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1:50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 
European paintings and sculpture, as well 
as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 
and Meissen . The second floor 
of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American 
decorative aris 


WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 
132 Main St. (Rte: 1A), Wenham. Mon.- 
Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2- 
5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 
75¢ for children. Doll collection and 17th- 
century doll house with period 
furnishings. Through Apr. 7: “Black-Dolis: 
1840-1990." 

WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
freé for children. The Whistler family 
arrived in'1834-and Jarnes spent his first 
three years here: Tie permanent collec- 
tion includes etchings and lithographs by 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55: Salisbury St., Worcester. 
Tues., Wed, Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 for students 
and ‘seniors, free for youths under 18. 
The museum includes an extensive 
collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. 
Korean ceramics from the Sth and 6th 
centuries are on display. The American 
Portrait Miniature Gallery includes works 
by John Copley, James Peale, 
Robert Fulton, and Edward Savage. 
Through Apr. 14: ‘The Graphic Art of 
Toulouse-Lautrec,” 60 works by Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, supplemented by 
works by his contemporaries, including 
Jules Cheret, Edouard Vuillard, and 
Pierre fr irda 4 Through June 30: 
‘American Portrait Miniatures: Selections 
from a Private Collection.” Through July 
7: “Insights: Ann Messner/Andrew 
Spence,” featuring sculpter by Messner 
and paintings by Spence. 
WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), 
Tower Hill Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hill 
Rd., Boylston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Vegetable and flower 
gardens and a horticultural library and 
education center. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE ARCHITECTS BUILDING (951- 
1433), 52 Broad St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “1000 
Friends of Massachusetts,” works 
exploring growth and planning; and “A 
Suburban Wilderness,” landscape 
photographs by Jerry Howard. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), 
Laura Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., 
Haverhill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 24: 
“Chile: Dreams and Shadows," large- 
scale black and white photographs by 
photojournalist Ted Polumbaum. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Apr. 27: “Fifteenth Annual 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin Photog- 
Exhibit.” 


CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin 
Station Mall, Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through Apr. 19: “Rodger 
Kingston: American Icons,” color 
photographs of pal culture. 
Reception Apr. 6, 4-6 p. 

EARTHWATCH GALLERY, 680 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “Rooms 


APRIL 5, 1991 
Out of Doors,” photographs by Christina 


Fritsch. 
FRAME STUDIO (244-3666), 1178 
Wainut St., Newton Highlands. Tues.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 
p.m. Through May11: “Colors of the Coral 
Reef: Undersea Photographs,” under- 
water portraits of exotic sea creatures by 
Steve Coren. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, 
— Schlesinger Library (495- 8647), 1st 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Wed. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 12: “Gail Bryan: Photo- 
graphs, 1973-1991," landscapes, self- 
portraits, and photographs of women 
from Africa, China, South America, and 


Alaska. 

LIGHT SOURCES (261-0344), 23 
Drydock Ave., Marine Industrial Park, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Apr. 9: “Rasta,” photographs by 


Judy West. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

(253-4444), 77 Mass 


— Compton Gallery 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photo- 
graphs, which use advanced rome oe 
such as photomacrography, photomicrog- 
taphy, interferometry, thermography, and 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation $2. “Micro- 
scapes,” color photographs by AT&T 
photographer Charles Lewis using highly 
advanced i ; 
Time,” 
instruments, and memorabilia docu- 
menting Edgerton’s invention and use of 
the strobe light. 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE (508-837- 
5256), McQuade Library Gallery, No. 
Andover. Mon.-Thurs. 7:30 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-9 p.m. Through May 1: “The Rites 
of Man,” photographs by Polly Brown 
ing “men in the process of creating 
their ‘own myths in the sanctum 
sanctorum of men-only environments.” 
MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(275-8910, x395). 
— Burlington campus (272-7342), 
Terrace Hill Aye., Burlington. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 26: “Paul Light: 
Canyonlands and Everglades,” recent 
color phot from Utah and Florida. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and: Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, ‘free for chil- 
dren under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 


p.m. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6555), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noOn-S p.m. Admission by donation. 
Through Jaly 7:"“Founding Farms: Five 
Massachusetts Family Farms, 1638- 
Present,“including 50 black-and-white 
Stan'Sherer. / | 


NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 
61 Washington Park., Newtonville, Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.mie4 pim., Sun: 2-4 p.m. 
Through May 12: “Lightfall,” 
by Mary Jean Viano ‘Crowe, Janet 
Norstrand, and Elaine O'Neill. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS LIBRARY (552- 
7145), 20 Hartford St., Newton. Mon. 1-5 
p.m. and 6-8 p.m.; Tues:, Thurs., Fri., 1-6 
p.m.; Sat. 2-5 p.m.-Through May 31: 
hand-cofofed photographs by Peter 
Osborne Jr. - . 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
at Boston University (353-0700), 602° 
Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for members, students, and seniors. 
Through Apr. 21: a site-specific photo- 
graphic installation by James Casebere. 
Through Apr. 7 in the Klebenov Gallery: 
photographs Lee Adams of the 
people of the Appalachian Mountains of 
Eastern Kentucky, and diptychs by 
Andrew Savulich depicting the extremes 
of urban life . 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, 
ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, $1 
for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 28: “Of Time and Place: 
Walker Evans and William Christen- 


berry. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 
mended donation $2. Through May 5: 
“The RISD Eye: Photographs by Past 
Faculty and Alumni from the Permanent 
Collection,” including works by Emmet 
Gowin, Linda Connor, David Hanson, 
Starr Ockenga, and others. 
UMASS/BOSTON. 

— Harbor Gallery, (929-8282), Columbia 
Pt., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 25: 
black and white photographs by Jerry 
Berndt. ion Apr. 6, 4-7 p.m. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508- 
754-0545), 38 Harlow St., Worcester. 
Through Apr. 10 “Emergence,” photo- 
graphs by Michael Manning. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), 700 Beacon St., Boston. Sat.: 
from 1 to 5 p.m., an open house, 
featuring student art exhibitions, and 
tours of galleries, classrooms, and 
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studios. 

BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
Library, Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-6 p.m., Fri. until 4 p.m. The 
Library houses the Roger W. Babson 
Museum, featuring memorabilia of the 
college's founder, and the Sir Isaac 
Newton Room, the original fore-pariour 
from Newton's London home. The 
Babson Archives contain more than 1000 
volumes of Newton's works. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891- 
3424), LaCava Campus Center, Beaver 
and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Apr. 26: “Figures: Studies in Color,” oil 
paintings by Jeff Parker, Daria Villani, 
and Patrice Sullivan. 

BOSTON vemesre 

— B.C. Museum of Art (552-8587), Deviin 
Hall, off Comm Ave, Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 
20: “Goya and the Satirical Print in 
England and on the Continent, 1730 to 
1850.” 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Bost 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353- 
3329), 855 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 
14: works by the MFA students in 
graphic design. Reception Apr. 5, 6-8 
p.m. 

— George Sherman Union (353-9425), 
775 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. until 8'p.m. Through Apr. 16: “V. 
Berman: Printmaker,” a retrospective of 
collagraphs, monotypes, and monoprints 
by Lexington artist Vivian Berman. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: ‘From Sir Walter 
Raleigh to Sir Winston Churchill,” original 
documents from such literary figures as 
Henry Vil and Henry Vili, Horace 
Walpole, Nehru, Coleridge, Yeats, 
Tennyson, D.H. Lawrence, Dickens, and 
others. Through July 30: “Alexander 
Woolicott: Litterateur, Drama Critic, and 
Social Commentator,” featuring 
correspondence, photographs, and first 
editions. Through Aug. 31: memorabilia 
and works commemorating the career of 
international opera star Alexander 
Through May 31: an exhibition of the 
papers of journalist and critic Alexander 


Woolicott. 

— Photographic Resource Center (353- 
0700), 602 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for members, students, 
and seniors. Through Apr. 21: a site- 
specific photographic installation by 
James Casebere. Through Apr. 7 in the 
Klebenov 


photographs by Shelby 
Lee Adams of the people of the 
Appalachian Mountains of Eastern 
Kentucky, and diptychs by Andrew 
—_— depicting the extremes of urban 

le. 

BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), 
Laura Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., 
Haverhill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m:-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun..1 p.m.-5 p.m. Through: Apr. 24 
“Chile: Dreams and Shadows,” jarge- 
scale black and white photographs ‘by 
photojournalist Ted Polumbaum. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

—~ Rose Art Museum (796-3484). Tues.- 
Sun; 1-6 p.m. Thurs until 9’p.m. Through 
Apr. 28: ‘The Contemporary Drawing: 
-Existence, Passage, and the Dream,” 
drawings by. Vija Celmins, Agnes Denes, 
Ana Mendieta, Christopher Wilmarth, and 
other artists. - ; 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence. 

— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932),-List Arts Center,'64 College St., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through June 2: a 
farge-scale Western red cedar sculpture 
by Ursula von Rydingsvard. 

-— Sarah Doyle Gallery re. 
185 Meeting St., Providence, Ri. Mon 

Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., 
Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., Sun. 4-10 p.m. 
Through Apr. 8: drawings by Kathryn 


CAPE COD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(362-2131), Higgins Art Gallery, Barn- 
stable. Wed. 11 a.m.-2 p.m., Thurs. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m. Through Apr. 7: “A Couple of 
Artists: Works by Rochelle and Richard 
Newman,” featuring large-scale 

, Works On paper, sculpture, and 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Lillian immig 
Gallery (735-9794), 400 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Thorugh Apr. 9: recent sculpture by 


Culhane. 
GORDON COLLEGE (508-927-2300, 
ext. 4414), Jenks Learning Center, 255 
Grapevine Rd., Wenham. Daily 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Through Apr. 26: “Joseph Flack 
Weiler: A 25-Year 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, 
— Arnold Arboretum of ‘Harvard 
University (524-1718), the Arborway, 
Jamaica Plain. Open daily from dawn to 
dusk. More than 6500 species of plants in 
a 265-acre botanical garden designed by 
Frederick Law Olmsted. Hunnewell 
Visitor Center open daily, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495- 
9400), 485 Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free to all under 18 on Sat. morning. Free 
tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. The 
second and fourth floors feature the 
permanent collection of works from 
Oriental, Islamic, and ancient cultures. 
Through June 9: “Saints, Shrines, and 
Pilgrimages,” more than 30 works from 
India, Iran, Turkey, and other Islamic 
nations exploring Islamic piety and 
religious history. Sun. at 2 p.m.: “Ancient 
Treasures” is a gallery talk in the Ancient 
Art Galleries (free with admission). 
Thurs.: at 6 p.m., David Stronach, 
professor of Near Eastern archaeology, 


University of California, Berkeley, 
presents the lecture “Visions of Paradise: 
Images of the Garden in the Ancient Near 
East” (free). 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 
32 Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. Features Central and Northern 
European art, including late medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque sculpture, 
16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
porcelain. Features a collection of 20th- 
century German works. 

— Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 
(495-3251), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge, in 
the First Floor Gallery (Mon.-Fri. 9 am. to 
10 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. 1-10 
p.m.), Apr. 10-28: prints by Wayne 
Thiebaud. Call 495-8676 for more 
information. In rhe Josep Lluis Sert 
Gallery (Tues.-Sun. 1-6 p.m.), through 
Apr. 23: “Kimura + Sonobe: Visual 
Scandal,” computer-generated and 
conventional tages. Thurs.: at 
5:30 p.m., a lecture features an 
explanation of technique by Sonobe in 
the lecture hall, followed by a reception in 
the gallery from 6:30 to 8 p.m. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
mornings. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th-,and 18th-century. British 
and American silver, furniture, and 
porcelain. Free tours are offered Tues.- 
Fri. at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

— Harvafd University Museums of 
Natural History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on 
archaeobotany, ethnobotany, paleobot- 
any, economic botany, and orchid 
taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the "Garden of 
Glass Flowers,” hand-formed glass 
models of more than 800 species. The 
Mineralogical and Geological Museums 
feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The 
Museum of Comparative 


Zoology covers 
species from the earliest fossil 
invertebrates and reptiles to fish and 
reptiles alive today. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 

Mounted model of the sea 
reptile in the country. “Understanding 
Nature in the MCZ," an exhibition 
focusing on 19th-century ornithologist 
Alexander Wilson, includes original 
paintings for his nine-volume catalogue of 


birds. 
— Houghton Library (495-2444), Harvard 
Yard. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until 1 
p.m. Through May 31: “Decorated Book 
Papers, 1890-1940.” 
— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the 

Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford 
$t.; Mon.-Sat.-9 @.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun._1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. 
Free to all Sat. until 11 a.m. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Feed the Birds," an 
exhibition of bird feeders. Through Apr. 
30: “The Return of Beetlemania,” an 
exhibition of beetle 

Museum and 


— Peabody ot Archaeology 

Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m, Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
Children five to 15, free for children under 
five. North American indian artifacts, pre- 
Columbian materials from Middle 


a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 12: "Gail Bryan: Pho- 
tographs, 1973-1991," landscapes, seif- 
portraits, and photographs of women 
from Africa, China, South America, and 


Alaska. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, Boston. 
— Tower Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave. 
Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Apr. 7-13: “Death & Taxes,” a multi- 
media exhibition presented as part 
Mass. of Art's annual Eventworks 
festival, which runs through April. 
Reception Apr. 9, 6 p.m., followed by 
performance, sound works, film, and 
video at 7:30 p.m. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
Cambridge. 


TECHNOLOGY, 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photo- 
graphs, which use advanced techniques 
such as , photomicrog- 
raphy, interferometry, thermography, and 
light polarization. Through Sept. 13: 
“Crazy After Calculus: Humor at MIT,” an 
exhibition chronicling “MIT's rich history 
of wit and wizardry.” 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Drawings and photographs by yacht 
designer George Owen and “Half Models 
in Naval Architecture and Ship Building,” 
including models, drawings, and 
photographs by ship designers from the 
1840s to the 1920s. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. The following exhibits are 
showing through Apr. 14. “Barbara 
Broughel: Storytelling Chairs,” an 
exhibition of 17th- and 18th-century 
chairs that chronicles the history of the 
Iroquois and their impact on American 
thought and culture. “Robert Arneson: 
The Jackson Pollock Series,” ceramic 
works by Arneson. Also includes a full- 


scale sculptural interpretation of Pollock's 
The Guardians of the Secret. And “Juan 
Francesco Elso Padilla,” the first U.S. 
showing of works by the Cuban sculp- 
tor. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. “Holography: 
Types and Applications” is an ongoing 
exhibition of three-dimensional scientific 
and medical images from the Media 
Laboratory's Spatial Imaging Group. 
Other exhibitions include “Root One,” a 
piece by Cambridge sculptor James 
Rodrigues made from the root of a cedar 
tree; “Microscapes,” color photographs by 
AT&T photographer Charles Lewis using 
highly advanced photographic tech- 
niques; “Doc Edgerton: Stopping Time,” 
photographs, instruments, and memora- 
bilia documenting Edgerton’s invention 
and use Of the strobe light. 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE (508-837- 
5256), McQuade Library Gallery, No. 
Andover. Mon.-Thurs. 7:30 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-9 p.m. Through May 1: “The Rites 
of Man,” photographs by Polly Brown 
depicting “men in the process of creating 
their own myths in the sanctum 
sanctorum of men-only environments.” 
MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(275-8910, x395). 

— Burlington campus (272-7342), 
Terrace Hill Ave., Burlington. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 26: “Paul Light: Can- 
yoniands and Everglades,” recent co!or 


photographs from Utah and 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
(508-922-8222), Dunham Road, ; 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Fri. until 5 
p.m., Sat. noon to 4 p.m. Sat.: at 6 p.m., 
the annual Alumni Art Auction. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 
30: “Transformation of Chaos,” recent 
work on paper by Audrey Goldstein. Sat.: 
a celebration of NESA&D begins at 8 
p.m. (tickets $25). Proceeds benefit the 
NESA&D building fund. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY Rich- 
ards Hall Gallery, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Apr. 29: “Voices 
from the Corridor,” photographs by 
Monika Andersson and Jack Lueders- 
Booth about the Southwest Corridor 
communities. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Apr. 
12: Phillips Academy Student Exhibi- 
tion. 


PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 
Hess Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
May 1: “Landscapes and Other Fan- 
tasies,” works on paper in monotype, 


(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p. m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 


by 
Gowin, Linda Connor, David Hanson, 
Starr and others. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), 

Trustman Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 

Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Through Apr. 26:.“Pieces of Time,” 

painted furniture, objects, and drawings 
Frances Hamilton. 


THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580), 
Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through Apr. 19: clay works by Dorothy 


Pulsifer. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Talbot Ave., 
Medford. 


— Gallery 11 (381-3518), Cohen Arts 
Center. Mon.-Fri. 11:30-5:30 p.m. Senior 
theses from the Tufts-affiliated School of 
the Museum of Fine Arts. Apr. 9-19: 
works by Mary McCallum. 
— Tisch Gallery (381-3250). Tues.-Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. 
: “Modernism: American 


— Harbor Gallery, (929-8282), Columbia 
Pt., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 25: 
black and white photographs by Jerry 
Berndt. Reception Apr. 6, 4-7 p.m. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY 
(508-856-2558), 55 Lake Ave. North, 
Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 eel an 
Through Apr. 28: works by Nuestra 
America, Our America, a collective of 
young Hispanic and Latin American 
artists living in Boston. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM 
(235-0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 
135, Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun,, 2-5 p.m. 
Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sun. Through June 10::selections from 
the permanent collection, including 
paintings by Vasari, Strozzi, Millet, 
Monet, and Cézanne, and works on 
paper by Picasso and Matisse. 
WHEATON COLLEGE, Watson Gallery 
(508-285-7722), Norton. Mon.-Fri. 12:30- 
4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 13: works by 
18th-century Roman _print-maker 
Giovanni Battista. 

WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Towne Gallery 
(734-5200, ext. 126), 180 the Riverway, 
Boston. Tues. 4-6 p.m, Thurs. 4:30-6 
p.m. Through Apr. 21: “Subtle Shades of 
Life Here and Afar,” drawings and 
paintings by Peggy Fenner. Reception 
Apr. 12, 7:30-9 p.m. 
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Photographic Resource Center presents 


“A Night in the Tropical Forest" 





featuring a lecture by celebrated wildlife photographer 
Peter Beard 
Friday, April 19th at 7pm 





Benefit party to follow at the Franklin Park Zoo's new African Tropical Forest 


Benefit Tickets: $35/ person (includes lecture tickets) 
tax-deductible 
Lecture Only: $5/ PRC Members, $8/ Non-Members 


For more information contact the PRC at 353-0700 


Proceeds will benefit the programs of the Photographic Resource Center's 
Challenge 90s Campaign with a portion of the proceeds supporting the Franklin Park Zoo. 





Come see the rest 
of Rosemarie Irockel. 








Rosemarie Trockel is working her way to the top. Of the art 
world. She did it in Europe. And now she's doing it inher first major 
American exhibition. See her before she disappears May 2th. 







Rosemarie Trockel 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
April 3 through May 12 


955 Boylston St. (next to the Hynes/ICA () stop), Boston. For information call (617) 266-5152. 








The exon of Rosemarie Tockel hasbeen mode possible wth grants from fhe Lanne Founda, the National Endowment 
the Arts, the Massachusetts Cultural Council and the Institut fur Ausiondsbeziehungen 
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«3 Dance Umbrella Presents 


SECOND 
HAND 
DANCE CO. 


*... Ingenious, and 
very, very funny.” 


- The Daily Gazette 
a 


Aprir5 & 6 « 8 PM 


SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY'S C. WALSH THEATRE 
55 TemMpPLe STEET, BOSTON 


Cuarce Tickets 1-800-382-8080 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 


STEEL=== 


by Derek Walcott music by Gait MacDermot 
pig se gage 


ulse of the steel drum is the inspiration 
$ lat sees between th a 


per Gal Mac 
ig oan with 
Caribbean color, light; and sound! % 


The 
behind 


Presented in assocdiston with the American Music Theatre Festival. Faring pie ty fe Be 


| a 


3 


YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 


THEATER ¢ 


Now April 7 
New Ehrlich Theater 
Sugar Hill 


an Baked Theater 


Contemporary 
Insanity 
THEATER © 

Now through April 21 
Hasty Pudding 


Steel 

THEATER ¢ 

Through April 13 
Triangle Theater 


Beyond Therapy 


VISIT US AT FANEUIL 
HALL 723-5181 


BOSTIX also sells 1/2 price tickets 
on the day of the performance 10 
roe Foot ans events* Stop by our 


TAP 
DANCERS 


ee 
further than the Boston Phoenix 
Music and the Arts Classifieds. We 
have the most comprehensive listing 
of Music and Arts-related classifieds in 


52 Performances 


April 11 - May 12 


on sale now! 


i The Big Apple Circus 15 0 Not For Protit Performang Arts Organization A 


New location ' 
EDIC/Marine Industrial Park off Northern Ave., Boston 


Plenty of low cost parking nearby. 


GOOO VIBRATIONS 


TICK agasre: 7. TOWER RECORDS AND MORE 


“CALL-FoR-TIX (617) 931-2000 


Handel & Haydn Society 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 


Baroque Music and Dance! 


Friday, April 5, 8 p.m. ¢ Sunday, April 7, 8 p.m. 


Symphony Hall, Boston 


Sponsored by British Airways 


The HeH Period Orchestra and special guests 
The New York Baroque Dance Company perform 
music of Handel — and Baroque ballet in colorful period costume! 


Special Student Rush Price: Just $8! 
at Symphony Hall one hour before the concert 


Regular-price tickets $15, $25, $30, $35 
Call Ticketron at 1-800-382-8080, 9-9 daily, 
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PLAY BY PLAY 


compiled by Bill Marx 


Mitchell Mullen and Karen Tarjan in Beyond Therapy 


ANOTHER SATURDAY NIGHT. A 
musical entertainment “spotlight- 
ing classic pop and rhythm-and- 
blues hits of the ‘70s and '80s,” 
created by Sheldon Goldberg, 
Victoria Howard, and Reginald 
Wright, three of the producers of 
the successful Motown compendi- 
um Dancin’ in the Street! At Club 
Nicole, in the Back Bay Hilton, 40 
Dalton Street, Boston (267-2582), 
through May 17. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and at 8 and 10 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20. 

THE BABY DANCE. Jane 
Anderson's play about “the value 
of human life” was developed at 
the Williamstown Theatre Festival 
last summer after an initial produc- 
tion at the Pasadena Playhouse. 
The story revolves around a child- 
less, upscale couple who acquire 
the unborn child of a poor south- 
ern family. The cast includes 
Stephanie Zimbalist and Linda 
Purl. At the Long Wharf Theatre, 
222 Sargent Drive, New Haven, 
Connecticut (203-787-4282); 
through April 28. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday, with’ matinees at 
4 p.m. on Saturday and at2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $24'to $29. 

BELLE REPRIEVE. New York's 
lesbian vaudeville company, Split 
Britches, teams up with Bloolips, 
“the queens of the London music- 
hall scene,” in what promises to be 
a deliciously omnisexual send-up 
of Tennessee Williams's A Sireet- 
car Named Desire. Presented by 
Next Move. and the Theatre Offen- 
sive at the Double Edge Theater, 5 
St. Luke’s Road, Allston (497- 
1118), through April 7. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Friday through Sunday, 
with a 3 p.m. matinee on Saturday. 
Tix $13 to $15. 

BEYOND THERAPY. Christopher 
Durang’s oft-revived satire of the 
mating game and psychotherapy 
deals with two jittery singles who 
try to find happiness through the 
personals. The Triangle Theater 
Company's enjoyable production 
treats Durang with comic class, 
with an excellent cast headed by 
Karen Tarjan and Mitchell Mullen. 
Presented by the Triangle Theater 
Company at the Paramount 
Penthouse Theatre, 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (426-3550), 
through April 13. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Satur- 
day. Tix $15. 

CANTORIAL. Boston premiere of 
Ira (Death Trap) Levin's 
mystery about what happens 
when “a young couple buys a new 
Lower East Side condo and dis- 
covers that the place is haunted 
by the ghost of a cantor.” Woody 
Romoff, who was in the original 
Broadway cast, stars with John 
Kool and Rima Miller. Presented 
by the Jewish Theatre of New 
England at the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 
Nahanton Street, Newton Centre 
(965-7410, ext. 164), April 13 
through May 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday. Tix $13; $12 for students 
and seniors. 

A CHORUS LINE. Having finally 
concluded its unprecedented 15 
years on the Great White Way, the 
Michael Bennett musical, in its 
“Broadway Tour of America,” 

es through Providence, Rhode 
Island. At the Providence Per- 
forming Arts Center, 220 Wey- 
bosset Street, Providence (401- 
421-2997), April 9 through 14. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 


on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$19.50 to $35.50. 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY Il: 
THE SEQUEL. The Boston Baked 
Theatre proffers a follow-up to an 
earlier comedy revue, and the new 
piece includes (along with some 
leftovers) a fresh serving of literate 
fare, this time from a musical-com- 
edy menu that's equal parts 
Stephen Sondheim and Saturday 
Night Live. The show takes on top- 
ical politics as well as the BBT’s 
long-time iality — the angst of 
modern romance. At the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Elim Street, 
Davis Square, Somerville (628- 
9575), indefinitely. Curtain is at 
8:15 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $14.50 to $16. 

CRIMES OF THE HEART. A 
revival of Beth Henley’s whimsical 
take on Southern Gothic, which 
won the Pulitzer Prize. Perfor- 
mances will benefit Boston’s AIDS 
Action Committee. Presented by 
Wharf Rat Productions at the 
Charlestown Working Theater, 442 
Bunker Hill Street, Charlestown 
(266-6806), through April; 7. 
Gunain-is at.8 p,m..Friday through 
Sunday. Tix.$10. 

A. DAY IN HOLLYWOOD/A 
NIGHT IN THE UKRAINE. A ively 
musical whose first half spoofs 
Tinseltown in the ‘30s and whose 
second half is a Marx Brothers- 
inspired romp. At the Worcester 
Foothills Theatre Company, 074 
Worcester Center, Worcester 
(508-754-4018), through April 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday and Sunday, and at 
5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday 
and on Sunday. Tix $12 to $23; 
student discounts available. 
DON’T TOUCH THAT DIAL: 
1991! An updated version of the 
musical revue that satirizes 50 
years of television, throwing barbs 
at everything from The Twilight 
Zone to Oprah. At Nick's Dinner 
Theatre, Stage |, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday and at 7:30 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $15.50 to 
$17.50; dinner/show package 
available. (See review in this 


issue.) 

DRINKING IN AMERICA. One of 
Boston's best actors, Jeremiah 
Kissel, stars in Eric Bogosian’s 
scathing compendium of mono- 
logues cataloging male addiction 
and malevolence. At the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(742-8703), through April 14. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday; an additional perfor- 
mance has been scheduled for 
Sunday, April 7, at 7 p.m. Tix 
$13.50 to $17.50; discounts for 
students, seniors, and groups. 
(See story in this issue.) 

THE DUCHESS OF MALFI. A stu- 
dent production of John Webster's 
magnificent tragedy, “a Jacobean 
Blue Velvet’ about a woman's 
futile attempts to control her body, 
her sexuality, and her fate. 
Presented by the Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe Dramatic Club at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), through 
April 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday 
through Sunday. Tix $5; $4 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

THE EDUCATION OF AN AMERI- 
CAN COMIC. Renowned political 
satirist Jimmy Tingle presents his 
one-man show of “social commen- 
tary,” which won a Perrier Award 
at the Edinburgh Theatre Festival. 
At the Charlies Playhouse, 76 
Warrenton Street, Boston (542- 


LINDA HAAS 


8511), through April 28. Curtain is 
at 10:30 p.m. on Friday, at 11:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 8 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
Arthur Miller's streamlined adapta- 
tion of Henrik Ibsen's drama about 
a man who makes himself unpop- 
ular by blowing the whistle on 
water pollution transforms the 
Norwegian's egotistical anti-hero 
into a misunderstood |iberal. To 
make matters worse, director 
David Kent sets the play ina 
candy-assed New England mill 
town, treats his starched perform- 
ers like royalty, and lets Jonathan 
Epstein turn Ibsen's ornery cuss of 
a nonconformist into the Fred 
MacMurray of Son of Fiubber. At 
the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 
50 East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926), through April 6. 
Curtain is at 8. p.m..on Friday and 
at 5 and 8:45 p.m..on Saturday. 
Tix $12 to $22; discounts for stu- 
dents and seniors available. 

THE FEVER. Actor and playwright 
Wallace (Aunt Dan and Lemon) 
Shawn performs, his latest.piece 
—-+, a, Satirical monologue about. 
what.one critic calls “the ferment 
within one profoundly tormented 
person,” Shawn is currently doing, 
the play. at New York's Lincoln 
Center, after performanees.in 
England at both the National: and 
the Royal Court. Presented by the, 
Poets’ Theatre:at.the-Agassiz 
Theatre,.10, Garden, Street, Cam- 
bridge (800- -382-8080), ag 8. 
Curtain is at 8 p,m. on Monday. Tix 
$10; $8 for students and.seniors. 
(See story in this issue.) 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1991: 
THE FAREWELL EDITION, “The 
Fabulous Invalid” continues to 
linger while parodist Gerard 
Alessandrini, like some humming 
Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. 
Recently unveiled is a new, terrific, 
and regrettably swansong edition 
of the long-running commercial- 
theater spoof, featuring fresh vic- 
tims as diverse as Colleen 
Dewhurst, Tru’s Robert Morse, 
and Andrew Lloyd Webber's 
insipidly promiscuous Aspects of 
Love. Also, old faves, from Patti 
Lupone's movie-snubbed Evita to 
the dueling Merman and Martin, 
are back. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 
Arlington Street, Boston (357- 
8384), through May 30. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$17 to $25; $10 for students and 
seniors during the week and on 
Sunday. 

THE GIN GAME. D.L. Coburn's 
Pulitzer Prize-winning play about 
two crusty senior citizens who 
meet in an old-age home and 
develop a relationship, while 
engaging in a battle of wills, over a 
continuing game of gin rummy. 
Mary Klug and Niels Miller star as 
the dueling oldsters immortalized 
by Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn. Presented by the New 
Repertory Theatre at the the 
Newton Highlands Congregational 
Church, 54-Lincoin Street, Newton 
Highlands (332-1646), April 11 
through May 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $18; discounts for students and 
seniors. 

GREASE. Revival of the long-run- 
ning Broadway hit about rambunc- 
tious, rock-and-rolling teens in the 
50s. At the Nickerson Theatre 
West, 490 Boston Post Road, 
Sudbury (508-443-1776), through 
April 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
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Tuesday through Thursday, at 
8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $22 to $25. 
HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR 
MEAT? Intriguing collective title for 
an evening of four short plays by 
prolific novelist, poet, and critic 
Joyce Carol Oates. Gordon 
Edelstein, associate artistic direc- 
tor of the Long Wharf Theatre, 
directs the dramas, three of which 
are receiving their world pre- 
mieres. At the Long Wharf Thea- 
tre, 222 Sargent Drive, New 
Haven, Connecticut (203-787- 
4282), April 12 through May 26. 
Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday and at 7:15 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 4:15 
p.m. on Saturday and at 2:15 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $24 to $29. 
IMPROVBOSTON. Impromptu 
entertainment for the late-night 
crowd. At the Back Alley Theater, 
1253 Cambridge Street, Inman 
Square, Cambridge (491-8166), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 10:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$8; $6 for students. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Brutus and his 
“lean and hungry” company get 
uppity in this Roman tragedy of 
conspiracy and revolution, which 
in the hands of Hartford Stage 
artistic director Mark Lamos is pre- 
sented with togas intact. At the 
Hartford Stage Company, 50 
Church Street, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut (203-527-5151), through April 
27. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Tues- 
day through Thursday and on 
Sunday and at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday and at 2:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $23 to $28. 
THE LOWER DEPTHS. Maxim 
Gorky’s heavy-duty 1902 drama 
about Slavic riff-raff is alternately 
static and explosive, its scabrous 
skid-row characters somehow 
more interesting than the sum of 
their parts. Director Richard 
Jenkins has streamlined the clas- 
sic so it doesn’t lumber, and he 
detonates the domestic violence to 
within an inch of its life. Mercifully, 
he hasn't tried to turn the play into 
a strained contemporary paean to 
America's homelessness; his 
approach is more Beckettesque. 
And the staging doesn't lack gritty 
performances from such depend- 
able Trinity veterans as Peter 
Gerety, Timothy Crowe, Bill 
Damkoehler, and Allen Oliver. But 
still, The Lower Depths is hard to 
crawl out of. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401- 
351-4242), through April 14. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday 
and Sunday and at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. Tix $22 to $30; discounts for 
Students and seniors. 
MEN, WOMEN, AND MARGA- 
RET FULLER. Actress and author 
Laurie James stars in her one- 
woman show about the free- 
wheeling transcendentalist who 
was Horace Greeley's first female 
writer, editor of the influential Dial 
ine, and favorite of Thoreau 
and Emerson. The monologue 
kicks off Legends Alive!, a month- 
long series of “dramatic portrayals 
of men and women from American 
politics, arts, and the humanities” 
funded by the Lowell Institute. At 
the Old South Meeting House, the 
corner of Washington and Milk 
Streets, Boston (482-6439), April 5 
and 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Free. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off 
Broadway musical, which won the 
1986 Outer Circle Critics’ Award, 
recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a 
talent show to raise money to bury 
four of their number inadvertently 
poisoned by the convent cook. We 
thought most of the shenanigans 
by the show's five singing, danc- 
ing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but 
parochial-school grads seem to 
get a kick out of the sisters kicking 
up their sensibly shod heels. At 
the Charles Playhouse, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$15.50 to $26.50; half-price for 
students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. 
OURSELVES ALONE. Boston 
premiere of Anne Deviin’s power- 
ful play about three women trying 
to overcome political and personal 
crises in Northern Ireland. At the 
Back Alley Theater, 1253 Cam- 
bridge Street, Cambridge (491- 
8166), through April 6. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $15; discount for students and 
seniors. (See review in this issue.) 
RECKLESS. Craig (Prelude to a 
Kiss) Lucas’s absurdist comedy 
about a happy housewife who 
learns on Christmas Eve that her 
husband has taken out a contract 
on her life. Escaping at the last 
minute, this Alice in Winterland 
embarks on a series of strange 


adventures, marked by random 
violence and spontaneous acts of 
generosity, that lead eventually 
toward self-discovery. Presented 
by the Emerson Stage at the 
Brimmer Street Studio Theatre, 69 
Brimmer Street, Boston (578- 
8785), through April 6. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $8; $6 for students and 
seniors. 

SCAPIN. Andrei Belgrader directs 
(and adapted with Shelley Berc, 
his collaborator on the brilliant 
Rameau’s Nephew) a new version 
of Moliere’s farce about an irre- 
pressible maker of mischief. At the 
Yale Repertory Theatre, 222 York 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
(203-432-1234), through April 20. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and at 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $19 to $26; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis 
personae of this audience-partici- 
pation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
Charles Playhouse Stage Ii, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $18 to $23. 

STEEL. World premiere of a new 
musical by award-winning poet 
and playwright Derek Walcott, with 
music by Galt MacDermot, the 
composer of Hair. The play “traces 
the evolution of steel bands on the 
island of Trinidad, where Calypso 
music evolved as a distinctive 
style providing Trinidadians with a 
powerful cultural identity.” Part of 
the American Repertory Theatre's 
New Stages 1991, presented at 
the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge (547- 
8300), through April 21. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Satur- 
day and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $17 to $31; dis- 
counts for seniors. 

STEEL MAGNOLIAS. Robert Har- 
ling’s much-revived tale of South- 
ern female bonding with hair spray. 
At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 
Accord Park Drive, Norwell (871- 
2400), through May 4. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 
at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Sa- 
turday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on Satur- 
day and Sunday. Tix $15 to $18. 
SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER. 
Academy Award winner Kim 
Hunter stars with Joanna Going 
(of NBC's prime-time Dark Sha- 
dows) in Tennessee Williams's 
flamboyantly macabre tale of sex- 
ual repression, death worship, and 
brain surgery. The evening also 
includes a dramatization of 
Williams's short story “The Field of 
Blue Children,” by StageWest 
artistic director Eric Hill. At 
StageWest, 1 Columbus Center, 
Springfield (413-781-2340), 
through April 21. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday 
and on Sunday and at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a mati- 
nee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $28; discounts for students, 
seniors, and groups. 

SUGAR HILL. This Harlem Ren- 
aissance drama by local play- 
wrights Amy Ansara and Robert C. 
Johnson Jr. exercises its political 
concerns with the exuberant spirit 
and free-form musicality of the 
1920s nightclub that is its setting. 
Yet the play is a serious and intelli- 
gent riff on things as uncomfort- 
able as white appropriation of 
black talents, and the precarious 
relationship between patrons and 
artists of any color. The Karibu 
Productions staging is handsome; 
director William Electric Black 
fields an able ensemble of actors 
who are at their best during the 
script’s quieter moments. Pre- 
sented by Karibu Productions and 
the Boston Center for the Arts at 
the Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (859-0140), 
through April 7. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with 
a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix 
$12 to $15; discounts for students 
and seniors. 

WHAT THE BUTLER SAW. The 
House of Borax returns with a rak- 
ish production of the last work of 
the company’s favorite playwright, 
Joe Orton. This anarchic farce 
takes place in a mental asylum 
gone dotty, and the company has 
learned the secret of doing farce, 
which is playing it straight. At the 
Haggus Theatre Corner, corner of 
Malden and Albany Streets, the 
South End, Boston (524-3157), 
through April 6. Curtain is at 9 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Requested donation, $5. 

THE WORLD OF SHOLOM ALE- 
ICHEM. A one-man show starring 
Alvin Aronson as the Yiddish Mark 
Twain. At Hebrew College, 43 
Hawes Street, Brookline (232- 
8710), April 14. Curtain is at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $3. 








JONATHAN 
EDWARDS 


Reunion 
Concert 


May 10th 


Performing Arts Center 
Groton, MA 
508-486-9524 
or 508-448-3381 


BANDS! 


The Phoenix Classifieds 
GIG SECTION 
Can help you find a 


967-1234 
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NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


OPERA THEATER 


Carlisle Floyd’s 
~SusANNAH 


John Moriarty, conductor 
James Robinson, director 


April 4, 5, & 6 at 8 p.m. 
April 7 at 3 p.m. 


Emerson Majestic Theatre 
219 Tremont Street 


Tickets: $10 |, $5 students 
and mer vailable at Bostix™, 
eater 
ice son ic 
Office. Or call Teletron®, 
1-800-382-8080. For information, 
call (617) 262-1120. 


If you are a lead singer looking for a band or a band looking for a 
lead singer, you can sell your talents to thosands of people who 
look to the Boston Phoenix for arts and entertainment 


information. 


By advertising your talent in the Boston Phoenix Classified 
section, you'll not only find vocalists, bands, gigs and auditions, 
but instruments, rehearsal space, and much more! 


To place your ad, see the coupon in this week's issue or call: 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


Brace Marks, Artistic Director 








For tickets call 


931-2000 
pema fasre ‘iad 
In person at The Wang 
Center Box Office, 
270 Tremont Street, Boston 







Mon.— Sat.; 10 am — 6 pm 
~ and at all Ticketmaster 
Outlets 


Group sales are available 
call 964-4070 ext. 230 
or 231 


Tickets: $48.75, $38.75, 
$32.75, $24.75, $19.75 
Student Rush tickets: 
$10.75 at the Box Office 
half hour before curtain 


Curtain times: Opening 
night (first Thursday) and 
Wednesday evenings at 
7:00 pm. All other evenings 
at 8:00 pm. Matinees at 
2:00 pm. All sales final. 
Program and casting subject 
to change. 
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Choreographer 
George 
Balanchine 
revolutionized 
ballet, and is 
considered today 
to be one of 
the century’s 
greatest creative 
geniuses. 
This program 
includes two 
Boston 
Premieres! 


 ZBBANK OF BOSTON 
Clebviity Tories 
Presents 


PRESERVATION HALL 
JAZZ BAND 


Direct fro 





SUNDAY, APRIL 14, 8PM 
SYMPHONY HALL 
266-1492 


A 'GBH Classics Event 
89.7 FM 
Tickets: $25, $23. $20 









Sponsored by Saunders Real Estate Corp. 






CHARGE TICKETS NOW 
SYMPHONY CHARGE(617)266-1200 
GROUP SALES (617)482-2595 













BOSTON 
BALLET 


Present this coupon at the 
Wang Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts and receive ONE 
COMPLIMENTARY 
RESERVED SEAT for 
selected performances when 
ase a second 
soc mar seat of equal or 
greater value (good only on 
day of performance only) and 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 





STATE 











m New Orleans 






April 4—April 14 
Theme and Variations 
Choreographed by 
George Balanchine 


Music by Tchaikovsky 


Agon 
Choreographed by 
George Balanchine 
Music by Stravinsky 


Who Cares? 
Choreographed by 
George Balanchine 


Music by Gershwin 














DAY PETOIN Esc EVENT Fi 


Good only at time of purchase. Subject to availability. Can be redeemed at 
The Wang Center Box Office, 270 Tremont St., Boston. For information, call 
Boston Ballet at 617-964-4910. Cash or credit cards only. ALL SALES FINAL. 


Offer expires April 15, 1991. 
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| Performing 











Eventworks 1991 
Presents 


ie, Cross-Section I, Il & lil 
- The wildest non-conventional sound artists 


from NY and Boston, April 12, 13, 8pm~ 


No More Second Hand God 
eo Nick Page works the audience, thru 


\ 
NO MORE SECOND 
HAND GOD 


creativity and improvisation, power 
singing, world culture. April 14, 7pm. — 


* All Eventworks events located at Longwood Theater, 
on the corner of 364 Brookline and Longwood 
Avenues, next to Beth Israel Hospital. 


Ticketmaster 931-2000 Information 731-2040 
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BOLSHOI BALLET 


Friday, April 26th, 8:00 PM, LOWELL MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


A Cast of 30 — 
Featuring Prima Ballerina 


NATALYA BESSMERTNOVA 


a lowell 
e Men rial 
oF Auditorm 


KOK OK OH 


WMUR TV MANCHESTER 


Kaa 


| Tickets on sale at 


Ticketron or charge by 
phone 1-800-382-8080. 
For information, call 
508-454-2299 


TALKRADIO __ 
980 WCAP.. 





Jie BANK OF BOSTON - 





Cdebsily Doris 


Presents 


SHIRLEY VERRETT 


Celebrated Soprano in Recital 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12, 8PM 
Songs and Arias by BRAHMS, 
SCHUBERT, BARBER, and more 


SYMPHONY HALL 


266-1492 


Tickets: $28, $25, $23 


CHARGE TICKETS NOW 


SYMPHONY CHARGE(617)266-1200 
GROUP SALES (617)482-2595 


Look For The Best New Reviews in the April 26th issue 


of the Phoenix Literary Section (PLS) 


Ss 


Gang Starr 


*** 1/2 Londonbeat, IN THE 
BLOOD (MCA). Not since the 
seminal Hot Chocolate stood out 
from the crowd has a UK R&B 
band struck with such passionate, 
hard-nosed originality as this 
debut. The single “I've Been 
Thinking About You” coasts freely 
over a superstrong rhythm guitar. 
“She Broke My Heart (In 36 
Places)” and “She Said She Loves 
Me” rock back-to-back on twin- 
brother guitar crescendos and 
lush, guttural chants. 

“This Is Your Life,” “Cryin’ in the 
Rain,” and “In an | Love You 
Mood” claim for black soul the 
harsh yet plaintive acoustic mood- 
song style Led Zeppelin originat- 
ed. And “It's in the Blood” and 
“Getcha Ya Ya" do the Neville 
Brothers’ dark-baritone-under- 
rolling-rhythm-section as well as 
the Nevilles ever have. If only the 
group had a standout solo voice 
like Hot Chocolate’s Errol Hall, for 
whom specific rather than smartly 
genred melodies could be written. 
Maybe next time. 

— Michael Freedberg 


*x*x Spacemen 3, RECURRING 
(Dedicated/RCA). Along with 
Loop and My Bloody Valentine, 
Spacemen 3 have proven that 
contemporary British psychedelia 
has the potential to be a stupor- 
inducing art form, not just happy, 
hypnotic dance music. Spacemen 
3 work their magic through walls of 
fuzzy distortion, simple layered 
guitar lines, near-catatonic vocals, 
and rhythms that drone on and on 
and on. 

Redundancy is the key element 
here. The shimmering, spiraling, 
never-ending vortex of sound is 
pleasant in small doses, but after 
about 20 minutes of lazy echoes, 
heavy-lidded harmonies, and 
melancholic repetition, all you 
want to do is crawl into a corner 
and slip into a coma. If anything, 
Spacemen 3 are too trippy. For 
most, the phiegmatic iridescence 
of Recurring will probably prove 
dreadfully dull instead of soporifi- 
cally entrancing. But for those able 
to ride the radiant vibes, the 
record is a flashback come true. 
Tune in, turn on, and drop out. 
(Since recording Recurring, 
Spacemen 3 have disbanded into 
three different head bands: Sonic 
Boom, Spiritualized, and the 
Darkside.) 

— Jon Wiederhorn 


*1/2 Two Nice Girls, CHLOE 
LIKED OLIVIA (Rough Trade). 
The album takes its name from a 
passage in Virginia Woolf's A 
Room of One's Own. If only the 
lyrics to the songs it contains were 
half as eloquent as the quote on 
the sleeve. Unfortunately, very 
good music backs up banal banter 
on women and their sexuality. 

Two Nice Girls are really four 
women from Austin, Texas. 
Sounding somewhere between the 
Indigo Girls and Tétes Noires, Two 
Nice Girls sing in mellow folk-rock 
vocal harmonies. Nipping electric 
guitar leads find a good groove 
on such lighter fare as “Let's 
Go Bonding” and “The Queer 
Song.” A majority of the songs 
here are acoustic-guitar pickers. 
Very pretty, very open, very well 
played. 

“Rational Heart” shows their 
Strength as a band both vocally 
and musically. There’s a melting 
pot of influences on the tune, 
ranging from R&B, Tex-Mex, coun- 


try, and soul. Reese Wynans, for- 
merly of Stevie Ray Vaughan and 
Double Trouble, adds a lingering 
keyboard line to the tune. It’s the 
best song on the LP. And Two 
Nice Girls clearly have the goods. 
They just don't deliver them. (Two 
Nice Girls appear at Nightstage on 
Sunday, April 7.) 

— Lisa Susser 


**xx*x Danny Elfman, MUSIC 
FOR A DARKENED THEATRE 
(MCA). Film scores are a great gig 
for a smarty-pants rock-and-roller 
like Oingo Boingo’s Danny Elfman. 
Soundtracks not only allow but 
encourage rapid changes of 
tempo, mood, instrumentation, 
and thematic material. The medi- 
um does have its conventions, all 
of which Elfman revels in — the 
diminished scales in Tales from 
the Crypt, the melodramatic string 
sections and harp from Dark- 
man, the steam calliope and oom- 
pah brass all over Big Top Pee- 
wee. 

But he also exploits his familiar- 
ity with contemporary practice: his 
expansive New Age synth percola- 
tions from Wisdom, his Muscle 
Shoals R&B from Midnight Run, 
the Batman score’s evocations of 
Philip Glass. His mutant klezmer 
for animator Sally Cruikshank is in 
a class by itself, and his absurdly 
catchy theme for The Simpsons 
has already become enshrined in 
myriads of VCRs. If only his band 
were this much fun. 

— Michael Bloom 


*x*xx* Frazier Chorus, RAY 
(Charisma). Founded in 1987, 
Frazier Chorus signed to the 
English label 4AD and hooked up 
with Echo & the Bunnymen pro- 
ducer Gil Norton. On Ray, the 
group have chosen another former 
Bunnymen producer, lan Broudie 
(also the force behind the 
Lightning Seeds), who brings with 
him the knack for crafting near- 
perfect pop songs. He helps 
Frazier Chorus create a gentle 
wave of romantic, melodic orches- 
tral dance pop with the additional 
instrumentation of violin, fligel- 
horn, and woodwinds. Songwriter 
Tim Freeman's whispery, English- 
accented vocals recall Pet Shop 
Boy Neil Tennant, and there are 
also shades of early Teardrop 
Explodes. The mix is especially 
hypnotic when Freeman weaves 
vocal lines with melodies from 
Kate Holmes’ woodwinds and 
EWI. Standout tracks include the 
single “Cloud 8” and the sing- 
along “Never Wake Up.” 

— Russ Gannon 


The Samples 


** The Samples, THE SAM- 
PLES (Arista). Why do | get the 
feeling that this Boulder quintet got 
their start as a Sting cover band? 
(As if they couldn't find a better act 
to imitate.) Anyone who tries to tell 
you the Samples aren't aping Mr. 
Sumner is either a liar or deaf. All 
the symptoms are evident: the 
soaring voice, the “Save the envi- 
ronment” stuff, the wimpiness of 
the material. The only real differ- 
ence is that the songs aren't led 
by Sting’s pervasive sense of self- 
importance. 

In their defense, Sean Kelly's 
voice manages to fly on occasion 
(“Feel Us Shaking,” “Birth of 
Words”), and it holds steady 
throughout. Also, the instrumental 
textures (banjo and piano over the 
pulsating rhythm of “After the 
Rain") and ear-catching swatches 
(the “Spirits in the Material World” 
intro to “Waited Up”) merit notice. 
But the fine points can't overcome 
what alternates between light- 
weight and mucky material. 

— Fran Fried 


**1/2 Gang Starr, STEP IN THE 
ARENA (Chrysalis). Not to be 
confused with Boston rappers 
Gang St*rr Posse, New York- 
based Gang Starr are a formidable 
duo, sarcastic and street tough, 
who first came to wide attention in 
Spike Lee's Mo’ Better Blues. The 
band’s first single, “Jazz Thing,” 
showed a promising originality, 
splicing rhymes and a funky beat 
with jazz. 

On their first album, Gang Starr 
offer their take on situations they 
know. A friend who rips them off 
becomes a target in “Execution of 
a Chump” (also said to be a swipe 
at their first label, with whom they 
had problems); and when they 
explain their Islamic philosophy on 
“Beyond Comprehension,” they 
are direct without being dogmatic. 
But Arena shows less musical dar- 
ing than “Jazz Thing.” Rhyme- 
master G.U.R.U. and DJ Premier 
have opted for a safer, straight- 
ahead rap approach that starts to 
drag after about 16 songs. 
Perhaps they should broaden their 
own arena. 

— Lisa M. Moore 


**xk* Zein Musical Party, THE 
STYLE OF MOMBASA. (Globe- 
Style). Zein L’Abin Ahmed 
Alamoody is one of the most 
approachable members of 
GlobeStyle’s growing family of 
recorded taarab artists. Taarab is 
Swahili-ized Arabic music played 
by “parties” and “clubs” with vary- 
ing levels of professionalism all 


over East Africa. In Zanzibar, 
Taarab clubs are huge orchestras 
of electric and acoustic instru- 
ments. 

But Zein Musical Party of 
Mombasa, a city in southern 
Kenya, are a crack septet with a 
sharp focus on Zein's virtuoso oud 
playing — the real hook here. The 
Arabic oud has the percussive 
snap of flamenco guitar, but its 
attack is drier and its overtones 
deeper. On the two instrumental 
oud solos, called taksims, Zein 
builds to a blinding flurry of notes 
that bears the irresistible passion 
of flamenco at its raw, rootsy best. 

With the band, Zein’s oud and 
languorous, melismatic vocal take 
center stage as a violin moans 
and keyboard diddles accordion- 
like over the spare, resolute 
rhythms of dumbek, bongo, and 
tambourine. Nataka Rafiki’s “I 
Want a Friend” launches in with a 
swaggering Spanish dance feel, 
and “Mwiba Wa Kujitoma” has the 
even insistence of mid-tempo 
Indian classical music. Zein’s 
strong vocal melodies keep his 
organic songforms solidly on track. 
Recorded digitally in the sultry inti- 
macy of Zein's living room, this 
stuff takes you there as only the 
best field recordings can. 

— Banning Eyre 


CLASSICAL 


**xk** Boston Chamber Music 
Society, BRAHMS: CLARINET 
TRIO, CLARINET QUINTET; 
PIANO TRIO IN B MAJOR, 
PIANO QUARTET IN C MINOR 
(Northeastern). The Boston 
Chamber Music Society is mod- 
eled on (but distinctly superior to) 
the better known Chamber Music 
Society of Lincoln Center. Its 
dozen musicians are among our 
most gifted contemporary instru- 
mentalists, though the particular 
configuration for any given work 
isn't always ideal for that piece or 
its composer. Mozart, for instance, 
tends to elude the BCMS. But their 
Brahms is exceptional. So they 
were wise to devote the first two 
recordings of their projected i0- 
disc series with Northeastern 
Records to Brahms. (The next 
disc, now being edited, will include 
trios by Tchaikovsky and 
Shostakovich.) 

Thomas Hill is the eloquent 
clarinettist in two of Brahms’s 
greatest chamber works, Pianist 
Mihai Lee and cellist Ronald 
Thomas (co-founder of the 
decade-old group) join Hill in the 
trio; Thomas, violinists Arturo 
Delmoni and Lynn Chang, and vio- 
list Marcus Thompson complete 
the quintet. The performances are 
warm, gemitlich, sensuous, flow- 
ing, and impassioned without the 
thick-textured overassertiveness 
that often ruins Brahms. 

In the Piano Trio, the pianist is 
Christopher O'Riley, who is one of 
the most exciting and satisfying 
younger performers on the circuit. 
The Trio, a work stemming from 
Brahms’s youth but which he thor- 
oughly revised 35 years later, 
gains in size and dynamism from 
O’Riley’s presence. And I've rarely 
been so moved by the tragic C- 
minor Quartet, which probably 
began as Brahms's expression of 
sorrow for Robert Schumann and 
his own hopeless love for Clara 
Schumann (Delmoni, Thompson, 
Thomas, and Lee). In person, 
Delmoni can sometimes become 
impersonal in the process of mak- 
ing beautiful sounds; Thomas's 
tone can sometimes be a bit dry. 
But not here. All the players have 
been superbly recorded, and 
they're all playing at their extraor- 
dinary best. These are very classy 
discs. 

—Lioyd Schwartz 
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Film schedules often change with little 
notice. Please call the theater before step- 
ping out. 


These listings run from Apr. 5 through Apr. 
12. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

I: New Jack City: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:50 

ll: New Jack City: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

lll: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4, 7:15, 9:40 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 Cambridge St. 

I: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 9:50 

ll; The Grifters: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

Iii: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:45, 8:30 

CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

I: The Marrying Man: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
il: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., mid- 
night 

lt: Class Action: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I: The Doors: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:15, 10 

It: Career Opportunities: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs., 10 a.m., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 (Sun., no 10, 11 a.m. 
shows); Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll: The Hard Way: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:15, 9:40 (Sun., no 
10 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

ill: Cyrano de Bergerac: through Thurs., 
9; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

IV: Green Card: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no 
10:15 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: He Said, She Said: through Thurs., 
10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:50 
(Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

VI: Awakenings: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
2:30, 7:15 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); Fri., 
Sat., 11:55 

Vil: Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: through Thurs., 
10 a.m., 12:25, 2:50, 5:05, 7:35, 10:05 
Vill: The Neverending Story Il: through 
Thurs., 10:20 a.m., 12:30 (Sun., no 10:20 
a.m. show) 
IX: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 10:45 
a.m., 12:50, 2:50 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. 
show) 
X: Home Alone: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. 
show) 
Xl; GoodFellas: through Thurs., 2:30, 
5:30, 8:30; Fri., Sat., 11:15 
Xil: Hamlet: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 1, 4, 
7, 9:40 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show) 
Xill: L.A. Story: through Thurs., 5, 7:20, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
XIV: Reversal of Fortune: through 
Thurs., 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
XV: Misery: through Thurs., 12:15, 5, 
9:40 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 
606 Comm Ave 
I; Ju Dou: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:45 





The Conversation, at the Arlington Regent 





LM LISTINGS 








ll: Superstar: The Life and Times of 
Andy Warhol: through Thurs., 1:10, 3, 5, 
7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

iil: The Long Walk Home: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

IV: La femme Nikita: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Ay, Carmelal: through Thurs., 3:10, 
7:30; Fri., Sat. midnight 

Vi: Iron & Silk: through Thurs., 1:00, 
5:20, 9:45 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:45, 10:10 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

I: The Marrying Man: through Thurs., 1, 
3:35, 7:20, 9:55 (Sat., no 7:20 show) 

ll; L.A. Story: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
5:30, 7:45, 10:10 

ill: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:05, 7, 9:40 

IV: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1:45, 4:15, 7:15, 10 

V: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
1:40, 4, 7:10, 9:50 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

I: The Doors: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Class Action: Sat., Sun. Call for times. 
lll: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: Career Opportunities: through Thurs. 
Call for Times 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

1: 1900 (entire): Fri-Sun., 2 

1900 — Part 1: Mon.-Thurs., 4:45 

1900 — Part 2: Mon.-Thurs., 9:30 

The British Animation Invasion: through 
Thurs., 7:45, 9:50; Fri. mat., 2:55; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1; Mon.-Thurs. mats., 3:20 

il; Lodz Ghetto: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:30; Sat., Sun., 3:30 

Berkeley in the ’60s: Fri-Sun., 9:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The “National Gay and Lesbian 1991 Film 
Tour" runs from Apr. 5 through Apr. 14. 
Films and show times are listed below. 
Comrades in Arms and Flames of 
Passion: Fri., 7; Mon., 6 

Because the Dawn and Nocturne: Fri., 
8:30; Thurs., 7:35 

Pink Narcissus: Fri., 10:20 

Desire: Sat., 2; Tues., 9:40 
Novembermoon: Sat., 3:50; Tues., 7:35 
Friends Forever: Sat., 5:55; Wed., 9:55 
Another Way: Sat., 7:50; Wed., 6 
Night Out and Beyond Gravity: Sat., 10 
Maedchen in Uniform: Sun., 2 

Looking for Langston: Sun., 3:50; 
Thurs., 6 

Caming Out: Sun., 5:25 

“in and Out of Love,” four shorts from 
“Women Make Movies": Sun., 7:35 

She Must Be Seeing Things: Mon., 7:20 
Tongues Untied: Mon., 9:15 

Common Threads: Tues., 6 

Sink or Swim and Damned If You Don’t: 
Wed., 8:05 

Parting Glances: Thurs., 9:20 

FRESH POND MALL, (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

|: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 

ll: The Marrying Man: through Thurs., 
12:20, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 10 

ill: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:35, 10 

IV: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:45, 5:15, 7:40, 10 

V: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 1, 3:10 





Vi: The Grifters: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10 

Vil: Long Walk Home: through Thurs., 
12:20, 2:30, 4:30, 7:15, 9:15 

Vill: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

IX: Career Opportunities: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:15 

X: Awakenings: through Thurs., 5:10, 
7:30, 9:50 

XI: Class Action: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

I: Alice: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10; Fri., Sat. 12:10 a.m. 

i; Ju Dou: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 


a.m. 
IV: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1, 4:30, 8:15 

V: The Doors: through Thurs., 1, 3:45, 7, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri, 
Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:45, 10:10 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Amadeus: Fri., Sat., 7 

Dangerous Liaisons: Fri., Sat., 9:50; Sat. 
mat., 4:45 

The Conversation Sun.-Wed., 7 

The French Connection: Sun.-Wed., 
9:10; Sun. mat., 5 

Hidden Agenda: Thurs., Fri. the 12th, 7 
The Long Good Friday: Thurs., Fri. the 
12th, 9 

ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass Ave 

|: Cyrano de Bergerac: through Thurs., 
4:15, 7, 9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10 

lt; Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: through Thurs., 
4:30, 7:05, 9:25; Sat., Sun. mats., 1 

ill: The Hard Way: through Thurs., 5, 
7:10, 9:25; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 
2:45 

IV: Once Around: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:20 

V: White Fang: through Thurs., 4:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:20, 2:30 

Vi: L.A. Story: through Thurs., 4:40, 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:40, 2:30 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Awakenings: Fri., Sat., 4:30, 7, 9:30 
Mermaids: Mon., Tues., 5:30, 8 

The Sheltering Sky: Wed., Thurs., 5, 8 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 
1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: Class Action: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 9:55 

ii: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:40, 7:20, 9:40 

Il: The Doors: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3:30, 7, 9:45 

IV: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
7:10, 9:30 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General 
Cinema (508-588-5050) 

I: The Marrying Man: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 

ll: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:50 

lil: Class Action: through Sat., 1:40, 
4:30, 7:30, 9:50 

IV: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
1, 9:30 

V: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 5:15, 
7:20, 9:40 

Vi: Career Opportunities: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:30, 9:40 

Vil: New Jack City: through Thurs., 3:20, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

Vill: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:05 

IX: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:10 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 

Rte. 27 

|; Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs., 
4:20, 7:30, 9:55; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20 

ll: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 5:25, 7:40, 9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 
1, 3:15 

lil: The Doors: through Thurs., 4:35, 7:10, 
9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10 

{V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs., 5:10, 7:20, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun, mats., 12:30, 2:45 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV 
(272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

I: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 7 
ll; Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

Ill: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15 

IV: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 1, 3 

V: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 5, 
7:20, 9:35 

VI: The Doors: through Thurs., 9:15 

Vil: New Jack City: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:25 

DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

I: The Doors: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:50; 
Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

ll: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 4:40, 7, 9:15; 
Fri., Sat., 11 

lll: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 1:35, 4:05, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 





midnight 

IV: The Man: through Thurs., 1, 
3:30, 7:25, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 a.m. 

V: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 1:25, 
3:15, 5:10 

Vi: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1:20, 3:50, 7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:05 
am. 


Vil: Career Opportunities: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., 
Sat., 11:30 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122) 

Rie. 128, exit 24 

|; Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1, 4:30, 8 

ll: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Sat., 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 7:25, 9:30 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

it: The Long Walk Home: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

I: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

IV: Defending Your Life: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vi: New Jack City: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vil: The Marrying Man: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vill: Shipwrecked: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XI: Career Opportunities: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xil: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Xill: Awakenings: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XIV: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-V! 
(235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|; Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 5, 
7:25, 9:50 

it: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 5:40, 
7:50, 10 

lil: Class Action: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 


7:20, 9:45 

WV: ; through Thurs., 1, 3 

V: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
1, 3:20 


Vi: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 1:50, 4:30, 7:15, 9:35 

Vil: The Marrying Man: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 9:55 

Vill: Career Opportunities: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 5:20, 7:40, 9:40 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 
5353) 

Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

|: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:30, 7, 9 

ll: Class Action: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:45, 7:35, 10 

iil: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:25, 9:50 

IV: The Marrying Man: through Thurs., 1, 
4, 7:15, 9:40 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 
1400) 

65 Main St. 

Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: through Thurs., 7, 
9:25 

LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 

1794 Mass Ave 

|: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 6:45 

ll: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
7:10, 9:30 

iil; Awakenings: through Thurs., 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

IV: White Fang: Sat., Sun. mats. 1, 
3:30 

MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 

19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 

|: Guilty by Suspicion: Fri., 9:30; Sat., 4, 
7, 9:30; Sun., 4, 7; Mon.-Thurs., 7 

ll: The Sheltering Sky: Fri., 9:30; Sat., 4, 
7, 9:30; Sun., 4, 7; Mon.-Thurs., 7 

lll; Awakenings: Fri., 9:30; Sat., 4, 7, 
9:30; Sun., 4, 7; Mon.-Thurs., 7 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4, 7:15, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

li: New Jack City: through Thurs., 7:40, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Ill: The Doors: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 
12:10 a.m. 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9; Fri., Sat., 
11:30 

VI: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1, 4:30, 8 

Vil: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:05, 5:05 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508- 
462-3456) 

82 State St. 

The Sheltering Sky: Fri., Sun.-Tues., 8; 
Sat., 7, 9:30 

GoodFellas: Wed.-Fri. the 12th, 8 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

I: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10 

ll: The Long Walk Home: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:10, 4:05, 6, 8, 9:50 

lll: The Grifters: through Thurs., 3:15, 
5:25, 7:35, 9:45 

IV: The Nasty Girl: through Thurs., 5, 
7:05 

V: Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4,7 

Vi: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 
2:45 

Vil: White Fang: through Thurs., 1:10 

Vili: GoodFellas: through Thurs., noon, 9 
IX: Cyrano de Bergerac: through Thurs., 
1:20, 4:15, 7:10, 9:40 

X: Alice: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:50, 9:45 
XI: Awakenings: through Thurs., 4:20, 
9:25 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 

1: Class Action: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:10, 7, 9:20 

ll: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1:15, 
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4:20, 7:10, 9:30 

Ill: Reversal of Fortune: 1, 4, 7, 9:15 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 
5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 4:45, 
7:15, 9:30 

ll: Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: through Thurs., 
11:20, 4:30, 7 

iil: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
2, 9:30 

IV: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7, 9:35 

V: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 11:35 a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7:15, 
9:40 

Vi: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 11:20 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:40 

Vil: The Marrying Man: through Thurs., 
11:25 a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:05, 9:40 

Vill: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs. 11:25 a.m., 3, 7:15 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

ll: Defending Your Life: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Ill: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: The Hard Way: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: New Jack City: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vil: The Marrying Man: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vill; The Doors: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: Career Opportunities: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XI: Class Action: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xll: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Xill: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XIV: The Godfather Part Ill: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

XV: Home Alone: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XVI: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

I: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 7, 
9; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3,5 

ll: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
7:20, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4 

Il: Awakenings: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:35 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

I: The Marrying Man: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 

il: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1, 4, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

lil: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs., 
1:45, 4:25, 7:20 

IV: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs., 12:40, 3, 5:10, 7:20, 9:35; 
Fri., Sat., 11:30 

V: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
7:50, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vi: Class Action: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:10, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

Vil: Career Opportunities: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., 
11:45 

Vill: New Jack City: through Thurs., 
12:40, 2:40, 4:50, 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:20 
IX: The Doors: through Thurs., 9:40; Fri., 
Sat., 12:05 

X: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 12:55, 
2:50, 4:45 

XI: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

Xil: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:45, 10:10; Fri., 
Sat., 12:10 am. 

Xill: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 4:45, 8:30 

XIV: Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:05, 5:10 

XV: Perfect Weapon: through Thurs., 
7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 
Davis Square, Somerville 

The Best of the Festival of Animation: 
through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 
4:30 

WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

I: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs., 
7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 3:30 

il: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs., 7:15, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 
1,3,5 

WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

I: Career Opportunities: through Sat., 
7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15 

ll: The Marrying Man: through Thurs., 7, 
9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:30 

Ill; Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
7:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 4:15 

IV: Class Action: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 4:45 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

I: The Marrying Man: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
ll: Defending Your Life: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

ill: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

VI: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vil; Class Action: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Career Opportunities: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


AVANT-GARDE INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL (353-3565), Boston University, 
George Sherman Union Conference 
Auditorium, 775 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Sun.: at 7:30 p.m., Ashes and Diamonds 
(Poland). Tickets $4. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
ext. 328), Copley Square, Boston. A trib- 
ute to Leonard Bernstein and Aaron 
Copland continues with films featuring 
music by Bernstein. Sat.: at 2:30 p.m., 
How Musical Are You? and What Is 
Sonata Form? Mon.: at 6 p.m., On the 
Waterfront. Free. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY OUTING CLUB 
presents films in the George Sherman 
Union Conference Auditorium, 775 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Thurs.: at 7:30 p.m., Climb 
and Never Cry Wolf. Free; call 375-7386. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. A series of war films begins 
Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., Forbidden 
Games. Free. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. “This 
Land Was Ours: Film Images of Native 
Americans” begins. Fri.: Nanook of the 
North (1922, 55 min.), and Arthur Penn 
Films “Little Big Man” (30 min.). Fri. the 
12th: Broken Arrow. Admission $3.50; 10- 
film series pass, $25. 

COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH 
LIBRARY (730-2368), 31 Pleasant St., 
Brookline. “Great Britons: A Celebration of 
the British Film" continues Tues.: at 6:30 
p.m., The Bridge on the River Kwai 
(1957). Free. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marl- 
borough St., Boston. “Arab Filmmakers in 
France” begins. Fri.-Sun.: Rachid 
Bouchareb's Baton Rouge (1985). Fri. the 
12th: Mehdi Charef's Tea at the Harem. 
Films are shown at 8 p.m., in French with 
subtitles. Admission $4, $3 for mem- 
bers. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH UNITED METH- 
ODIST CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Sun.: at 8 p.m., Otto 
Preminger's /n Harm's Way (1965). 
Admission $3. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. “Shifting the 
Spectacle: Women, Film, and Politics” 
weekend series continues. Fri.: at 7 p.m., 
Toute une nuit, at 9 p.m., Journeys from 
Berlin/1971. Sat.: at 7 p.m., The Juniper 
Tree; at 9 p.m., Queen of Diamonds. 
Sun.: at 4 p.m., “Janie’s Janie,” “Hair 
Piece: A Film for Nappy-Headed People,” 
and Sink or Swim. Fri. the 12th: at 7 p.m., 
“Juxta," “Cycles,” and Song of Ceylon, at 
9 p.m., Seduction: The Cruel Woman. 
“Human Rights and Cinema” continues 
Mon.: Gaza Ghetto. “Oneiric Cinema” 
continues Tues.: Cria. “Italian Cinema” 
continues Wed.: The Spider's Stratagem. 
Thurs.: Derek Lamb presents a lecture on 
animator Norman McLaren at 7 p.m. 
(admission $5). Screenings begin at 5:30 
and 8 p.m., except as noted. Admission 
$4, $6 for double features (discounts for 
students, seniors, and children). 
HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN (495-4731), Piper Auditorium, 
Gund Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Student Forum film Series begins. Fri.: at 
7 p.m., Russ Meyer's Faster Pussycat... . 
Kill! Kill!, and, at 9 p.m., Lina Wertmiller's 
Love and Anarchy. Fri. the 12th: at 7 
p.m., Pier Paolo Pasolini's The Decam- 
eron, at 9 p.m., Pasolini's The Canterbury 
Tales. Admission $5. 

“LIBERATION & ALIENATION IN ALGE- 
RIAN CINEMA” is presented through Apr. 
18. Fri.: Chronicle of the Years of Embers. 
Sat.: Omar Gatlato. Sun.: at 5 p.m., 
Adventures of a Hero; at 7:30 p.m., A 
Wife for My Son. Mon.: The Mill. Tues.: 
The Opium and the Baton. Wed.: Wind 
from the South. Thurs.: Story of an 
Encounter. Fri.: at 7 p.m., Wedding of 
Moussa. Films are screened at 7:30 p.m. 
in MIT Building 10-250, 77 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Admission $5, $4 for seniors 
and students. Call 354-1241 for informa- 
tion. Also see Film Specials listing for the 
Museum of Fine Arts for information on 
other films in the “Algerian Cinema” 
series. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCI- 
ETY (232-1555, ext. 214 or 475), Room 
309, Longwood Bldg., 364 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Wed.: at 7:30 p.m., films by Chris 
Nickerson and Joe Shepard. Admission 


$3. 

MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(253-4861), Black Student Union Lounge, 
Walker, Room 50-105, 142 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Fri.: at 7 p.m., Zoot Suit, a 
depiction of a 1942 gang-murder trial. 
Free. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 
300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. “Films 
of Arturo Ripstein” concludes Fri.: at 6 
p.m., The Place Without Limits (1977). 
“Films of Jaime Humberto Hermosilla” 
begins. Fri.: at 8:15 p.m., Dona Herlinda 
and Her Son. Fri. the 12th: at 6 p.m., The 
Dog's Birthday, at 8 p.m., The Passion 
According to Bernice. “Algerian Film” 
begins Thurs.: at 6 p.m., Omar Gatlato; at 
8 p.m., The Citadel. Films are screened in 
the Remis Auditorium. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for MFA members, students, and 
seniors, except as noted. 

PRIMAL PLUNGE BOOKSTORE (354- 
1222), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston., Sat.: at 
8:30 p.m. Pandemonium magazine pre- 
sents “Sex Propaganda and Paranoia,” a 
program featuring the films Sex Madness 
(Human Wreckage) and They Must Be 
Told. Admission $5. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Barnum Hall, Main 
Auditorium, Medford Campus. The Center 
for Atomic Radiation Studies presents a 
documentary film on Tues.: at 7:30 
p.m., Chernobyl: Chronicle of Difficult 
Weeks. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Mister Johnson (1991). Bruce Beresford follows up his biggest success, Driving Miss Daisy, with this film of the Joyce Cary 
novel set in 1920s Nigeria. Mister Johnson (Maynard Eziashi) is a native educated by British missionaries who fancies himself a Britisher and shows 
preference for all things British. Johnson joins the Englishman Rudbeck (Pierce Brosnan) in his dream of building a road connecting his region to a 
nearby city. Their enthusiasm turns to disaster when a shady business deal pits them against each other. Edward Woodward stars as a racist shop- 
keeper; the screenplay was written by novelist William Boyd. Opens Friday, April 12, at the Nickelodeon. 


A 
* x ALICE (1990). A pastiche of 
old shtick from other, better 
Woody Allen movies plus the req- 
uisite borrowings from other, usu- 
ally better films and filmmakers. 
Mia Farrow is a mousy housewife 
cowed into complacency by 16 
years of marital fidelity to a stock- 
broker husband (William Hurt) who 
| barely knows she exists. When 


"THE BEST AMERICAN COMEDY IN 





she goes to a Chinese herbalist 
(the late Keye Luke) for back pain, 
he gives her a series of herbs that 
turn her into a jazz-savvy seduc- 
tress going after the saxophonist 
(Joe Mantegna) she's attracted to; 
they also make her invisible and 
summon up the spirit of her dead 
first love (Alec Baldwin). There's 
little new, amusing, or necessary 
here — it’s another bland dissec- 
tion of the rich and neurotic, even 


though Allen appears to get a 
huge kick out of the Fifth Avenue 
window displays he shows. 
Harvard Square, West Newton. 

*1/2 AMADEUS (1984). Peter 
Shaffer's popular play takes less 
interest in what actually made 
Mozart tick than in what the com- 
poser can tell middlebrows about 
themselves. Thomas Hulce is a 
baby-faced, irreverent Amadeus, 
and F. Murray Abraham is Antonio 


YEARS, 


lo, NA UBLIC RADIO 


“YOUR BELLY WILL ACHE WITH LAUGHTER” 


— Guy Flatley, COSMOPOLITAN 


Salieri, the workaday composer 
who (it’s maintained) murdered his 
gifted contemporary out of jeal- 
ousy. The movie features more of 
Mozart and his music than the 
play did, and less revenge melo- 
drama. But it's still claptrap — a 
pedestrian meditation on “genius” 
that invites audiences to appreci- 
ate Mozart's music the way Salieri 
did and then share Salieri's 
resentment at not being born with 


the same talent. Milos Forman 
directed. Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent. 
**AWAKENINGS (1990). Penny 
Marshall's film is based on Oliver 
Sacks’s account of encephalitic 
mental patients awakened after 
decades with the help of a miracle 
drug; and at first it has a flaky 
charm and a fascination with the 
awkward synapses of the human 
brain. As Dr. Sayers (the character 
modeled on Sacks), Robin 
Williams gives a wonderfully 
mature portrayal of compassion 
and befuddiement. Midway 
through, though, when Marshall 
begins to focus on the newly alert 
Leonard (Robert De Niro), the film 
turns into a life parable meant to 
make us appreciate our common 
luck. Had the film been true to the 
desperation of Leonard's life, it 
wouldn't be poignant and light- 
hearted. It would be horrifying. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, West 
Newton, suburbs. 

*& kx AY, CARMELA! (1991). 
Carlos Saura's tale of a husband- 
and-wife vaudeville team who 
must act their way out of trouble 
from Franco's Nationalists during 
the Spanish Civil War plays like a 
grimmer version of Lubitsch's To 
Be or Not To Be. Paulino (Andrés 
Pajares) is a glib, quick-thinking 
chameleon able to transform his 
material from Republican to 
Nationalist as the occasion suits. 
Carmela (Carmen Maura) is pre- 
sented as his moral superior, 
which is where the film runs into 
trouble. Saura wants us to see her 
as the one who refuses to corrupt 
her art to authorities, but 
he seems to forget that Paulino 
does it to save lives, his and the 
rest of his troupe. Saura does 
refuse to make the Fascists easy 
targets, and Maura, reining in her 
flamboyance to suit the film's pur- 
poses, has a number called “My 
Spain” that’s passionate and 
heart-rending. Nickelodeon. 


B 

BATON ROUGE (1985). Algerian 
filmmaker Rachid Bouchareb’s 
first feature about two Algerian 
immigrants who, inspired by listen- 
ing to the Rolling Stones, head for 
Louisiana to find the American 
dream. French Library. 

**&*k*xBERKELEY IN THE SIX- 
TIES (1990). Mark Kitchell's exhil- 
aratingly clear-headed, gloriously 
pluralistic documentary glances 


APRIL 5, 1991 


back at the raucous era it 
describes in a tone of ironic 
bemusement. You get the sense 
that Kitchell and the dozen or so 
activists he interviews are still 
stirred and amazed by what they 
witnessed and what they made 
happen. The movie shows how a 
ground-breaking 1963 student 
demonstration gave birth to the 
Free Speech Movement, which in 
turn fed the anti-war movement, 
bringing together the politicos and 
the druggy, theatrical countercul- 
ture. It also shows how the rousing 
idealism of the protesters gave 
way to disenchantment, then to 
disruption and flirtation with revo- 
lutionary rhetoric. The figures who 
Kitchell interviews — among them, 
Bobby Seale, Susan Griffin, 
Michael Rossman, and Jackie 
Goldberg — galvanize the movie 
the way terrific actors galvanize 
fiction films, and their stories are 
the equivalent of great dramatic 
scenes. Coolidge Comer. 

THE BEST OF THE FESTIVAL 
OF ANIMATION. See review in 
this issue. Somerville Theatre. 
BORN IN FLAMES (1983). Lizzie 
Borden's futuristic fable about 
women who've overcome racial 
and sexual barriers to set up a 
guerrilla takeover of the media. 
Harvard Film Archive. 
*x*k*k*xTHE BRITISH ANIMA- 
TION INVASION (1991). Richly 
quirky and quintessentially British, 
this compilation of cartoon shorts 
and animated advertisements fea- 
tures a variety of ingenious per- 
sonal animation styles ranging 
from the found-art assemblages of 
David Anderson's “Door” to the 
Arthur Rackham-inspired illustra- 
tions in Richard Ollive’s “Night 
Visitors,” in which Oliver Hardy 
seems to have wandered into the 
plot of Peter Pan. The corner- 
stone, Joanna Quinn's “Body 
Beautiful,” is a hilarious retort to 
contemporary beauty standards; 
the Oscar-winning “Creature 
Comforts,” which began life as 
series of advertisements for elec- 
tric heat, features claymated tropi- 
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“A BOLDLY IMAGINED NEW COMEDY.” 


— Richard Schickel, TIME 


“RIOTOUSLY FUNNY 
“A WINNER! 
ROMANT AND FUNNY.” 


“ok 


— Lawrence Frascella, US MAGAZINE 


“A HEAVENLY COMEDY.” 


— Pat Collins, WWOR-TV 


“BRILLIANTLY 
INVENTIVE” 


— Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 


“HILARIQUS.” 
“otk 


— Marshall Fine, GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


“FUNNY, DEFT, 
IMPRESSIVE” 


— J. Hoberman, VILLAGE VOICE 


“UTTERLY DELIGHTFUL” 


— Richard Freedman, NEWHOUSE 


“TWO THUMBS UP!” 


ALBERT 
BROOKS 


MERYL 
STREEP 


DEFENDING 
YOUR LIFE 
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STARTS TODAY, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 5th! 
OBURN 
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GEFFEN PICTURES presenrs “DEFENDING YOUR LIFE” 
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Want to meet other successful singles? Try responding to a Phoenix Personal 
Call Ad. It’s the Phone Call That Could Change Your Life 
(See Classifieds Section for Details). 


Oscar winning film “Every Child” 
April 5 & 6 evening performances only. 
SOMERVILLE 
THEATRE 


55 Davis Sq. 
Red Line 


Showtimes: April 5th thru 25th 
Friday: 7:00/9:30 

Saturday: 2:00/4:30/7:00/9:30 
Sunday: 2:00/4:30/7:00/9:30 
Mon/ Tues: 7:00/9:30 


Twenty-five Shorts - All Boston Premieres! Featuring the 
Oscar Winning Animated Short, "CREATURE COMFORTS." 
“Breathlessly paced! Smarter and wittier than other recent animated anthologies” 
- Stephen Holden, NY Times + “ Dazzling!” - Charles Solomon, LA Times 
"Outstanding...Animation at its Tastiest!" - Paul Sherman, Herald 


it’s a mind-boggling, lip-flipping 
EXTRAVAGANZA!!! 


SXOLIDEGE CORNERS 
——F is me ee 
290 Harvard Street- Brookline, Ma. 02146 

Tact: 59/2. 010) 


7:45, 9:50. Fri. Mat. 2°55. Sat-Sun Mat. 1:00. 
Mon thru Thurs Mat. 3:20 
From the creators of the TOURNEE OF ANIMATION 
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cal animals that have the most 
charisma of anything in the festi- 
val. Coolidge Corner. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
(1991). See review in this issue. 
Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, Circle, 
suburbs. 

*xCLASS ACTION (1991). Gene 
Hackman and Mary Elizabeth 
Mastrantonio play two lawyers, a 
father and daughter, trying oppo- 
site sides of the case, and before 
the credits are over, you've been 
told everything the movie wants 
you to know about them. He's a 
Kuntsler-esque figure fighting on 
behalf of the little guy; she’s pure 
yuppie bucking for partner in her 
corporate firm. We're meant to feel 
that though Hackman is on the 
right side of the issue, his self- 
righteousness has made an 
enemy of his daughter; but the 
daughter is a spoiled brat, a 
lawyer who takes cases to settle 
old scores and further her ambi- 
tions. And Hackman is so warm, 
likable, and believable that he 
shows up Mastrantonio’s stiff per- 
formance. What's more, though 
the case they're trying is clearly 
based on the lawsuit brought 
against Ford for manufacturing the 
Pinto, the fate of that car’s victims 
is relegated to the sidelines. The 
movie says more about corporate 
greed than was intended. Michael 
Apted directs. Cheri, Fresh Pond, 
Circle, suburbs. 

*k*k*xTHE CONVERSATION 
(1974). Gene Hackman is stagger- 
ingly good as Harry Caul, the pro- 
fessional surveillance man who 
tries to live his life so he's invul- 
nerable to other people’s spying 
— and finds he has needs (sexual. 
emotional) that make it impossible. 
Assembling a modern horror story 
that moves as smoothly as finely 
tuned machinery, Francis Cop- 
pola, who wrote and directed, 
turned to Kafka and Orwell and 
Melville’s “Bartleby the Scrivener” 
for inspiration, and the composi- 
tions — snug, logical, serene, and 
unspeakably disquieting — are 
reminiscent of Magritte. Coppola 
coaxed work from photographer 
Bill Butler and composer David 
Shire neither has equaled since. 
John Cazale, Allen Garfield, 
Frederic Forrest, Cindy Williams, 
Harrison Ford, and Robert Duvail 
are in the cast. Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent. 

CRIA! (1977). Young Ana Torrent 
and Geraldine Chaplin play the 
same woman at two different 
stages in her life in this dark. look 
at childhood from director Carlos 
Saura. Brattle. 

*CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
(1990). Drab, inept, top-heavy, 
and entirely misguided, this ver- 
sion of the Edmond Rostand play, 
which is supposed to be about 
how little appearances count in 
comparison with wit, suffocates its 
source with photogenic “produc- 
tion values.” Director Jean-Paul 
Rappeneau, who adapted the play 
with Jean-Claude Carriére, swings 
the camera around, or misplaces 
it, so you either miss the point of 
scenes or can’t get your bearings. 
And Gérard Depardieu is miscast. 
The qualities of past great 
Cyranos — José Ferrer, Chris- 
topher Plummer, Steve Martin — 
include high style, physical and 
vocal agility, speed and precision, 
not qualities you associate with 
Depardieu. Vincent Perez isn’t bad 
as Christian, and in a few brief 
scenes as the baker Rageneau, 
Roland Bertin is lively and funny. 
Arlington Capitol, West Newton. 













































**x*x1/2 DANCES WITH 
WOLVES (1990). Kevin Costner’s 
ambitious directorial debut surges 
toward simplicity and wholeness, 
with a fundamental integrity and 
honesty. Costner plays a Union 
officer who, after being decorated 
as a hero, chooses the frontier for 
his assignment, where he and the 
Sioux Indians gingerly approach 
one another, and he gradually 
succumbs to their way of life. 
Costner’s vision of America at a 
crucial stage in its history is self- 
depreciating, serious, conflicted, 
and pure. He does burden the film 
with banal voice-over narration, 
and an overindulgence in specta- 
cle and landscape. But the flaws 
are subsumed by the film’s sweep 
and bounty. With Mary McDonnell 
and the extraordinary Native 
American actors Graham Greene, 
Rodney A. Grant, and Tantoo 
Cardinal. Charles, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 

**x*1/2 DANGEROUS LIAI- 
SONS (1988). Choderios de Lac- 
los’s Les liaisons dangereuses is a 
wickedly funny novel that recounts 
the sexual machinations of two 
master manipulators: the Vicomte 
de Valmont and the Marquise de 
Merteuil — one-time lovers who 
now exchange eager confidences 
about their conquests. The sur- 
prise of the movie version, adapt- 
ed by Christopher Hampton from 
his stage production and directed 
by Stephen Frears, is how light- 
handed and economical an enter- 
tainment it is, and how closely the 

















British filmmakers and their nearly 
all-American cast have ap- 
proached the spirit of a rowdy 
18th-century Frenchman. John 
Malkovich's Valmont has a fey, 
powdered look, but behind the 
enervated tone of his line read- 
ings, his little snake eyes dart mis- 
chievously as he sets up his prey. 
Valmont seeks to topple Madame 
de Tourvel (Michelle Pfeiffer) from 
the heights of her religious and 
marital devotion, only to astound 
himself by feeling pity for her, and 
then love. Pfeiffer gives a touching 
demonstration of wounded purity. 
Close is the only member of the 
cast not quite up to the material, 
though she’s more restrained (and 
sexier) than usual. With Uma 
Thurman, Keanu Reeves, and 
Mildred Natwick. Running Arts at 
the Arlington Regent. 
DEFENDING YOUR LIFE (1991). 
See review in this issue. Cheri, 
Square, suburbs. 

*xTHE DOORS (1991). Loud, 
lush, assaultive, sometimes mov- 
ing, often frustrating, Oliver 
Stone's film of Jim Morrison (Val 
Kilmer) and the band he fronted to 
stardom in many ways reflects its 
hero's life and times. Morrison's 
life story is a relentless mess 
needing a filmmaker to give it 
shape and meaning. Stone rides 
the fine line between triteness and 
genius, and he succeeds with an 
early scene where the band are 
putting together “Light My Fire.” 
But the women in the film (Meg 
Ryan and Kathleen Quinlan) don't 
fare well, and Stone never sheds 
much light on Morrison's Oedipal 
fixations. He fares better with the 
singer's Dionysian ones, capturing 
something of the exuberance, risk, 
ecstasy, and tragedy of the ‘60s. 
With Kyle MacLachlan, Kevin 
Dillon, and Frank Whaley. Cinema 
57, Harvard Square, Circle, sub- 
urbs. 


LA FEMME NIKITA (1990). See 
review in this issue. Nickelodeon. 
**xTHE FIVE HEARTBEATS 
(1991). Robert Townsend’s dream 
film about a fictional black ‘60s 
soul band is glossed over by the 
same clichés, slickness, calcula- 
tion, and smarm that Hollywood 
Shuffle lampooned. Told in flash- 
back, this tale of show-biz fame 
and failure details how the friction, 
weaknesses, and turmoil of the 
band's everyday life inevitably 
intrudes into it. The movie is 
resourceful in fusing the artifice of 
the singing and dancing with the 
nitty-gritty of character, setting and 
theme, and some of the key 
scenes have a sly sweetness. But 
when chaotic reality arises, 
Townsend switches to hamfisted 
melodrama. As the familiar litany 
of booze, drugs, infidelities, mar- 
tyrs, and scapegoats breaks up 
the band, it also breaks the movie 
into stray, disconnected, hyperbol- 
ic fragments. Beacon Hill, Fresh 
Pond, Allston, suburbs. 

*&*kTHE FRENCH CONNECTION 
(1971). William Friedkin’s jacked- 
up urban thriller won an Oscar for 
Best Picture, and another for 
Gene Hackman’s performance as 
Popeye Doyle, the cop who rattles 
off obscenities and ethnic slurs as 
he tries to bust up a major heroin 
ring. When the movie features 
sequences like the famous car- 
versus-Subway chase, you can’t 
deny that it's compelling. But as a 
piece of narrative, it's about as 
inept and disjointed as a movie 
can be. That didn't stop audiences 
from responding, and the film can 
be seen as a forerunner to the cur- 
rent sad state of action movies 
where jolts and nastiness are the 
only things that seem to matter. 
With Fernando Rey as the suave 
heroin smuggler. Running Arts at 


the Arlington Regent. 


GAZA GHETTO (1984). This 
Swedish documentary focuses on 
the lives of Palestinians living 
under Israeli occupation. Directed 
by Pia Holmquist. Harvard Film 
Archive. 
*& xxx GOODFELLAS (1990). 
Electrifying, hilarious, tragic, and 
vastly entertaining, Martin Scor- 
sese’s film of Nicholas Pileggi's 
Wise Guy tells the true story of 
Henry Hill, a petty mobster who 
earned a fortune in the rackets 
and then turned state’s evidence 
when it all exploded in his face. 
The film is narrated by Hill (Ray 
Liotta) and his wife (Lorraine 
Bracco), and to their voices 
Scorsese has added the objective 
counterpart of Hill's subjective 
interpretation; we're let in on the 
joke, but at the cost of complicity. 
Liotta, though essentially passive, 
has menace and a roiling black- 
ness. The older con, Jimmy 
Conway, is played by Robert De 
Niro as a wilier and crazier version 
of Mean Streets’ Johnny Boy, and 
as crazy Tommy, Joe Pesci gives 
an inspired and scary perfor- 
mance. The violence here isn't 
attractive but the perpetrators are, 
and the movie's ambiguities 
remain long after the laughter, the 
excitement, and the delight. 
Place, West Newton, sub- 





urbs. 
*%*x*xGREEN CARD (1990). 
Although it eventually succumbs to 
the conventions and predictable 
sentiments of formula, Peter 
Weir's lyrical but precise direction 
gives this romantic comedy a tart 
dollop of real life. Gérard Depar- 
dieu is a French émigré who 
needs a wife to get a green card; 
Andie MacDowell is a horticulturist 
who needs a husband to get the 
apartment she covets for its 
exquisite Victorian greenhouse. A 
marriage of convenience turns to 
love, but Weir and the actors spike 
this in with a sexual ten- 
sion that intensifies through the 
forced intimacy of shared lives — 
and lies. MacDowell brings to her 
self-righteous character a grave 
clumsiness that makes her an 
endearing straight person for the 
effusive Depardieu, who has a wit 
both sly and ingenious. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 

*kkkKTHE GRIFTERS (1990). In 
this sensational adaptation of the 
Jim Thompson pulp novel, director 
Stephen Frears and screenwriter 
Donald E. Westlake cut through 
Thompson's pseudo-existential 
bull, putting quotation marks 
around the genre’s conventions, 
crafting the story with amazing 
economy, and shining up the dia- 
logue until it glitters. Roy Dillon 
(John Cusack) makes his living by 
the “short con”; his long-absent 
mother, Lily (Anjelica Huston), 
runs money at the track; 
Myra (Annette Bening) is a con 
artist who spots Roy as a col- 
league as soon as she sees him. 
Cusack reveals a caginess behind 
his warm, trusting gaze, and a 
lowdown quality he hasn't shown 
before. Bening, in a playful, brittle 
performance, is a shrewd, foul- 
minded kewpie doll. And Huston 
gives a that deserves 
to become legendary. She reveals 
a bottomless capacity for grief, like 
a Greek tragic heroine's. Charles, 
Fresh Pond, West Newton. 
**1/2 GUILTY BY SUSPICION 
(1991). Director Irwin Winkler is 
looking for a rousing Hollywood 
tale of good guys and bad guys in 
this film about the blacklist era. 
But he reduces a deep-seated and 
not yet extirpated national patholo- 
gy to a disease-of-the-week, a 
sourceless malady that descends 
on the unwitting and victimizes 
them. Robert De Niro is an ideal- 
ized version of every poor 
schmuck who went through the 
HUAC wringer, a hotshot director 
advised by Daryl Zanuck to co- 
operate with the congressmen 
Sniffing into his life. The character 
is a bleeding-heart saint whose 
“flaws” are little more than exces- 
sive virtue, though De Niro makes 
palpable the dilemma of a man 
who can't do the thing he loves 
because he won't do the thing he 
despises. Refusing, like his hero, 
to name names, Winkler offers fic- 
tional composites of the key play- 
ers; he turns a tragedy into a tract. 
Paris, Janus, Chestnut Hill, sub- 
urbs. 


*1/2 HAMLET (1990). Mel Gibson 
is focused and in character as 
Hamlet, and he gets the witty parts 
right, but they're easy. When he 
gets down to the serious stuff, he 
goes earnest and limp and you 
see the strain on his face. Franco 
Zeffirelli’s film isn't unremittingly 
dreadful but, as Mercutio would 
say, ‘tis bad enough, ‘twill suffice. 
if the entire play were filmed, it 
would be well over four hours, but 
Zeffirelli isn't just cutting to the 
chase here, he's cutting the 
chase. The opening scene is 
gone, and he splits the “Get thee 
to a nunnery” speech in half, plac- 
ing each in a scene other than the 
one it belongs in. A few actors sur- 
vive: Alan Bates as Claudius, the 
always splendid lan Holm as 
Polonius, and especially Paul 
Scofield as the Ghost. Scofield 
plays the role as a man in 
unspeakable torment, and his 
humanity cuts a path that illumi- 
nates a sliver of the glorious play 
buried beneath this terrible movie. 


Copley Place. 

*THE HARD WAY (1991). 
Neither Michael J. Fox's impecca- 
ble timing nor James Woods doing 
his gonzo urban shitheel number 
for laughs does enough for John 
Badham's endless action/come- 
dy/buddy movie. Fox plays an 
egotistical young Hollywood actor 
who, lobbying for the part of a 
tough cop, arranges to go to New 
York and tag along with Woods, a 
permanently pissed-off member of 
the NYPD. Fox has a few good 
moments, and Woods gets off 
some imaginative obscenities, but 
Badham is mercilessly addicted to 
formula. He seems to think that 
making every chase and con- 
frontation loud and pell-mell is the 
same thing as making it fresh. 
With Annabella Sciorra, Christina 
Ricci, and L.L. Cool J. Copley 
P suburbs. 


lace, Arlington Capitol, J 
**xHE SAID, SHE SAID (1991). 
This romantic comedy tries to 
explore the male/female conflict 
focusing on point of view. Told 

Continued on page 50 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC HELD OVER! 


depen mit checrmpetaateln Bertolucci's Restored Masterpiece-Uncut! 


"1900" 


Fri.-Sun. 2:00 (complete show) 
Mon.-Thu. PART I 4:45, PART II 9:30 










Given the right 
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They bnew their words would reach you 
Fri.-Thu. 5:30, 7:30 
Sar. Sun. Mat. 3:30 





















ACADEMY AWARD WINNER! 
BEST COSTUME DESIGN 


CYR/ANO 


DE BERGERAC 


Daily at 1:20, 4:15, 7:10 & 9:40 


















Fri-Sun. Only 
"BERKELEY IN THE '60'S" 
9:30 
















ACADEMY AWARD NOMINEE- SANDAY 11:50am 
BEST POREION LANGUAGE FILM KUGEL & KLEZMER 
A Family Concert featuring 
THE WHOLESALE KLEZMER BAND 






i nasty irl 


Daily at 5:00 & 7:05 




















US a a 
225-5800 to find out how you > ee oe 
ache Ng SeOO 











“YOU'LL BE STUNNED, WOWED, SHELL-SHOCKED.” 


—John Anderson, NEW YORK NEWSDAY 






























“BETTER THAN THE FIRST.” 


—David Sheehan, KNBC-TV 
—Dan Bennett, SAN DIEGO BLADE-CITIZEN 
—Frank Swertlow, THE L.A. DAILY NEWS 
—Bill Royce, THE ARSENIO HALL SHOW 
—Jeanne Wolf, A CURRENT AFFAIR 
—Desson Howe, THE WASHINGTON POST 



































“ALL THE CREATURES ARE WOND- 
ROUS...CERTAINLY GOOD FUN!" 


- Matthew Gilbert, BOSTON GLOBE 

















“MOVE OVER SUPERMAN 
THE SULTANS OF THE SEWER 
ARE BACK.” 


~Frank Swertlow, THE L.A. DAILY NEWS 


THE SECRET OF THE OOZE 
cc Paja % 
Golden Harvest m 


NEW LINE CINEMA 
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SHOWCASE CINEMAS LOEWS 





FRESH POND 


FRESH POND MAIL 


661-2900 


LOEWS 
DANVERS 
RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 

177-2555 | 593-2100 


\ KIM 
\\ BASINGER 


COPLEY PLACE CIRCLE NATICK 


“566.40 40, 9 OPP. SHOPPERS 


WORLD 
"266-1300. 6-4 “653- 5005 / 237-5840 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS “OEDH An WOB URN’ 
one REWERE RD. RTE. 3 sr 49 ne 1SA | E RTE. bit DB y rf mM 3 
286-1660 933-53 


ALEC r Every man SS 
BALDWIN ee 


For millionaire Charley Peari 
she’s blonde, beautiful, 
and loves to say 














LOEWS 
SOMERVILLE 
at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 


628-7000 









































































































NO PASSES OR DISCOUNT COUPONS ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 


ALL THAT JAZZ 


For the who-what-where check the Boston Phoenix Jazz Section. 













































THE NEW FESTIVAL PRESENTS 


NATIONAL GAY & LESBIAN 
1991 FILM 
Fri., April 5 
"COMRADES IN ARMS" & 
"FLAMES OF PASSE. 
at 
"BECAUSE THE DAWN" & 
"NOCTURNE" 
at 830 ©. ~~ 
"PINK NARCISSUS" 
at 10:20 
Sat., April 6 
"DESIRE" 
at 2:00 


"NOVEMBERMOON" 
"FRIENDS FOREVER" 


at 5:55 


"ANOTHER WAY" 
at 7:50 


"NIGHT OUT" & 
"BEYOND GRAVITY" 


Now playing at the Museum of Science, Science 
Park. Boston. Tickets: adults, $6, children 4-14, 
and seniors $4.50 Advance reservations rec- 
ommended. Call 523-6664, with MasterCard 
or Visa, one day in advance. Showtimes 
Tues—Thurs tH, 1,2, 3,4, 7,8; Frill, 1, 2,3. 4,7. 
8.9; Sac 10, 11.12. 1, 2. 3,4, 5.6, 7,8, 9; Sun It 
12, 1, 2.3.4.5. 6.7.8. Monday holidays and 
vacation weeks are: 10, 11, 12. 1,2, 3.4,5,6,7.8 
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Tues., April 9 
"COMMON THREADS" 
at 6:00 


"NOVEMBERMOON" 
at 735 


"FRIENDS FOREVER" 
~ ar 9:55 


Thur, April 11 
"LOOKING FOR LANGSTON” 
at 6:00 


"BECAUSE THE DAWN" & 
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THE FUN & EXCITING 
MOVIE TRIVIA GAME PLAYED 
FROM YOUR HOME PHONE! 


= TAKE THE CHALLENGE! ti 


| (CALL NOW TO PLAYY | 
| }1-900-97-MOVIE F 


$500 Pace” 
PRIZE! 

Call 1-900-97-MOVIE from a touchtone phone between 3/6/91 & 

4/30/91. (This call costs $.99/min., under 18 must have parents 

permission) FOR COMPLETE RULES and restrictions send a 


stamped sell-addressed envelope to; MOVIE MANIA, P.O. Box 
15592, Boston, MA 02215 , 


tors. (Ken Kwapis 


BLUE PLANET: 
ATTHEOMNT THEATER 


Bord 6f British ‘t 


_} lm Haas: WAY 
a eet 


gees om 
gee See 
. _ ‘‘ 
a 


twice;.from the pgint of view of the 
characters (Kevin™Bac 
Elizabeth, Perkins); and direc- 


t Soqetona Marisa 
Silver), it takes on 
; gy to confirm them. The movie 


resonant 


“twice: Copley. burbs. 
**x HIDDEN AGENDA (1990). 
Director Kefi.Loach’s agenda isn't 
hidden enough. In this film about 
Northern Ireland, he stresses 
polemics over dramatics and ends 
up sabotaging his message and 
his story both. Frances McDor- 
mand plays’ a member of a neutral 
civil-fiberties ofganization who 
“investigates charges of British 
police brutality against the North- 
rat irish after her boyfriend (Brad 
pany ie ‘anes killed. Loach. shows little ~ 
terest; in: ‘Suchyhicatiés as 
susnenet “pacing or, irony in 
answering who's behind the 
v ings; his IRA is just a politically 
: “social club_inferming the 

Arts at the Arlington Ragerts.- 

“at HOME ALONE, (1990). this ’ 
"| jneply paced slapstick-cartoon,’. 
Teak "An “produced by’ John 
directed. by Chris 
Re be.redeemed by |. 
oe foéludgs Catharine 
Hara> ee John- Heard, 
ulkin 


ne Sst kid'in a huge .° 

arin, WhO gine late bata tion. 
Ais folks ge.to Le get el 
d_ off two 


witht * ws 


UC 


} and 


tially: ragie playgrou 


ymagical conceits are goofy and 


and: .. wondrous, and there are ecstatic- 


Moments, With: two terrific petiar-* 
“tances from*Richard-&. Grant as 
>" Tennant’s ex-husband and Sarah’ - 


. ‘Jessica Parker as the tootsie 


Martin dailies with. Cher, “Artiigton 
Chestnut Hill, Suburbs, “> 


Capitol, 
*x*x*xTHE LONG GOOD FRI- 


DAY (1981)..A volatile and won-.. . 


derfully complex English thriller 
featuring a classic 


performance 
Bob Hoskins. fa Harole Share t. + an 
London. underworld 


empire is being systematically 


a 


Nn. “Brattle. 
ia ew JACK CITY (1991). 
a n ise, Mario Van 
‘Ss gangster epic”” 
he.knows ‘his. way around'a 
era: the Movie Smacks of a 
young-turk director eager to prove 


> “himeelt..Visually engaging, if not 
always sophistica’ 


ted in its story 

and character development, this is 
a_spiited, likable.debut, a genre 
fitm that bespeaks its“director's. 
.- Wesley ‘Snipes plays 
“crack kingpin; rapper 
46eT.is the undercover cop who 
infiltrates his territory;-Russell 


destroyed by a mysterious enety, _. Weng and Judd Nelson are the 


he’s ‘a sawed-off cockney dynamo. 
seething with lowlife enefgy.’By~ 
the end of the movie, his has 
come to seem almost classitafly © 


cops who help ice-T out. The 
* group work-well together, and-their 
4 characters from 
Simply-being cartoons. Beacon 


tragic. With Helen Mirten and « Hill; Aston, ssuburbs. 


Eddie Constantine; directed by © 
John Mackenzie, from a script by 
Barrie Keefe. Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent. 

**x*kTHE LONG WALK HOME 
(1990). In this film of.the 1955 
Montgomery bus boycott, Dessie 
Cotter (Whoopi Goldberg) is a 
domestic working fort Miriam 
Thompson (Sissy Spacek in an 


intelligent, resourceful. périor~.», / 


mance), a white woman wha * 


agrees to drive Miriam-to work a> 
couple of times a week to relieve 


the physical demands of the boy- 
cott. Her husband ( Schultz, 
completely authentic), though, 
‘feels Miriam.is undercutting his 


‘Status in the white community. The 


surprise here is Whoopi Gold- 
‘betg’s performarice, rigorous, 
understated, and with a wonderful 
clarity. And the film illuminates the 
irony of the sacrifices made by 
those taking part in-the boycott — 
that their workdays were almost as 
“reat demanding as slave 
jabor had been for earlier genera- 
tions. Wickelodeon, Fresh Pond, 
West Newton. 


Seto: MO 
‘MARRYING MAN “Sy 


~ See révidw in tok issue. Cheri, 


Ftesh Pond, sub 
; x1/2 MISERY (1090). The mes-* 
“sige of Rob Reiner's film of 


>, Stephen: King's thriller is that true 


state. of perry eee Tdi 
» “in contempt. Reiner and screen- 


a ——— 


dC tafe - features an-immense cast 
.. Patricia ~ 
Fonda, * 


Brann de- ‘wide, cand Stim 


a gives 
the book's episodes a coherent 
dramatic structure, but the itonic 

perspective is lost, since Salzman, 
for the sake of character develop- 
ment, has to play a gee-whiz type: 
Still, it's a nice switch to see a 
Westerner portrayed as.the out-~ 
sider to mainstream culture, and 
the film is full of revelatory 
moments that turn thumbnail 
sketches into real human beings. 
Place. y: ‘ 


J 

JOURNEYS FROM BERLIN/1971 
(1980). Yvonne Rainer’s film 
ranges from statistics on political 
violenes to a young girl's diary to 
women anarchists in revolutionary 
Russia. Harvard Film Archive, 

*&*k*1/2 JU DOU (1991). *The:lat- 
est film from Chinese director 
Zhang Yimou (Red Sorghum), 
which Chinese authorities attempt- 
ed to pull from this year’s Aca- 
demy Award competition, is the 
story of a bartered bride (Gong Li) 
married to a factory owner who 
has already brutalized two wives 
to death in an effort to produce an 
heir. But she attracts the attention 
of the man’s simple-minded 
nephew (Li Baotian) and later 
seduces him? When Ju Dou be- 
comes pregnant, the power of her 
factory-owner husband declines 
and she flaunts her infidelity to-him 
while maintaining a charade of a 
happy family. The film is about the 
fage, desire, and pathos repressed 
beneath the everyday surface of 
things, and the imagery itself is 


suffused with poignant energy. 


THE JUNIPER TREE (1990). See 
review in this-issue. Harvard: — 
Archive. 


4 
*k&kxkL.A. STORY (1991). A 
beguiling doodie. Steve Martin, in 
the first movie he’s written since 
Roxanne, plays an LA weather- 
man who discovers the creeping 
boredom in his life when he loses 
his job and meets a British 
reporter (Martin's real-life wife, 
Victoria Tennant). Martin and 
director Mick Jackson paint a por- 
trait of LA as both a place of 
accepted. catastraphe anda 


2 


“writer William Goldman miss"the 
self-criticism of King’s book for a 
“that dis-- 


dains, and-exploits pulp 
tions ‘at thé same time. 

.. Caan plays a hack romance 
“¥stawho has killed off his h i 


** order t write His magnum opus. 


_When his.car ee et in & 


and aristc 
9; suburbs: 
peer MR. AND, MRS. BRIDGE 
(1990).--in. his-mid 60s, Pa. 
Newman has to take 
that appear to- -bé-out of his 


- ahd then ‘stretch a Bays 
ttiem. As the? , upper: 


die-clas$*Midwestern hero of the’ ~ 
Evan Conriell novels who discovers” 
that he can't ever rémember expe- 


ca joy, Newman is remark- 
able: “It's a pointillist 


" all dots of light and trys Hoorishos = 


with streams of suffocated-feeling 
coursing underneath them:-As-his. 
wife, Joanne Woodward is charm- 
ing and imaginative, and she 


seems Capable-of playing anything 


the filmmakers: could ask of her. . 


Most of the time, unfortunately, 
screenwriter Ruth. Prawer Jhab- 


_ vala and filmmakers James Ivory 


and Ismail Merchant don't ask for 
the right things. Copley Place, 
Arlington Capitol, West Newton. 


**x*xTHE NASTY GIRL (1990). 
Based on a true story, this 
German film directed.by Michael 
Verhoeven tells of a Schooigirl ~. 
whose essay on her hometown 
during the Third Reich earns her 
abuse and ostracism. Verhoeven 
tells his harsh truths-in a wide 
range of high-spirited styles rang- 
ing from silent comedy,to Godard 
ian slapstick; his frantic eclecti- 
cism would seem @ strain if it were 
not matched by Lena Stolze as the 
woman with a mission who also 
wants. to have a-good time. The 
early scenes that poke broad-fun 


at satiric standbys are peppered 


with foreboding specters; .as-the 
heroine discovers -more “ugliness, 
the gags and ci ic high 
“grow yiower. Still, the grim tone is 
lightened by some bit of whimsi- 
cality whenever things threaten to 
get too preachy. West Newton. 

THE NATIONAL GAY AND LES- 
BIAN 1991 FILM TOUR. This 
week-long festival includes many 
local premieres and several films 
that have played before. The festi- 
val features the documentaries 
Common Threads (about the AIDS 
Quilt), and Tongues Untied, as 
well as the features Parting 


Glances,- Desert. Hearts,..and- 


jinks - ~ Clarice Stari 


*%**1900 (1977). Majestic and 
feather-brained, obvious and glori- 
ous, the uncut five-and-a-quarter 
hour version of Bernardo Berto- 
lucci’s epic about the political 
movement of Italy in the first half of 
this century ‘is, for the first half at 
least, a movie lover's hog heaven. 
Framed’as a flashback that begins 
and ends on Liberation Day — 
6, #945, the film-telis the 
_story of. two"boys born minutes 

rt-atthe turn of the century, 

redo (Robert De Niro), grandson 
aa namesake of the padrone 


“ (Burt Lancaster), and Olmo 


(Gérard=Depardieu), grandson of 
the head (Sterling Hayden) of the 
huge clarawho works on the 
estate. Then features Huge, °- 
overcro where the 
precision of Bertolucci's focus and 
the Jayering-of the action create- 
miraculous, ‘Magical transforma- 
tions, and lafidScapes as rich as 
any you've ever seen. Vittorio 
Storaro’s cinematography sug- 
gests Corot retouching Constable. 
But the script.(by-Bertolucci, his 
brother Giuseppe, and Franco 
Arcalli) is on the-Gone with the 
Wind level. The point of view is 
naively Marxist: the aristocrats are 


~. homosexuals, sadists, and cocaine 
freaks, whereas the peasants are 


loving, loyal, and robust. Yet de- 
spite the agitprop set-ups, and the 
absurdity of much of it, this is a 
powerful, affecting movie, contain- 
ing some of the greatest se- 
“quences ever filmed. The acting 
ranges from the sublime (Burt 


ee 


_ se ‘Le Betti), = : ee 
~ da and Stefania Sandrelli-are the 


women in,-respectively, De Niro 
and Depardieu's lives. er. 
+ Comers. in @ 


‘*THE PERFECT weapons 
*~.(1991). This is Paramount's bid to: ing: 


maké an. action star : out of Jeff 
man, whose. is the 
martial art of kenpo. He’s 


__-out® avenge the murder of a fam- 


z ily friend (Mako); a Korean man 
“who bélped him.through a troubled 
‘youth: The thudding martial-arts 
“sequences have neither the jaw- © 
dropping wonder of the better 
Bruce Lee pictures nor the kinetic 
abstraction Walter Hill gave the 
physical sequences in The-Wafri- - 
ors; they're just chopped up and 
loud. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


a 
QUEEN OF DIAMONDS (1990). 
Nina Menkes's film has been 
described “a minimalistic, post-op 


~ X-ray of the US.” Harvard Film 


Archive. 


s 
** x SHIPWRECKED (1991). 
Based on the 19th-century Nor- 
wegian novel Haakon Haakonsen, 
this tale about a young Norwegian 
lad; who accepts a commission 
aboard a sailing ship to repay his 
family’s debts only to have the 
ship taken over by pirates, is a bit 
generic, and Nils Gaup’s direction 
is bland. But it's easy to sit 


through. Gabriel Byrne does a - 


ghoulishly dour turn.as a pirate; 
Stian Smestad is agreeable in the 
lead. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
West Newton, suburbs. 

*&kkKTHE SILENCE OF THE 
LAMBS (1991). Jonathan Demme 
adapts Thomas Harris's bestseller 
and masters the mechanics of 
suspense, narrative, sleekness 
and sheer visceral excitement. 
Jodie Foster plays FBI trainee 
ing, who's sent by the 
head of the bureau's Behavioral 
Science unit (Scott Glenn) to inter- 
view the incarcerated serial killer 
Dr. Hannibal “The Cannibal” 
Lecter (Anthony Hopkins, in an 
inspired and unholy performance); 
they hope he'll provide some infor- 
mation that will assist in the cap- 
ture of Buffalo Bill, a serial killer 
who skins his victims. Lecter's 
scenes with Starling, in. which vic- 
tim and victimizer seem to merge, 
pack a greater charge than the 


huntfor Buffalo Bill, and- Demme;_.. 


~ — APRIL 5, -1991 


‘In his investigation of good and 
evil, brazenly refuses to come“up 
with an explanation for the mys- 
tery of Lecter. Charles, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*1/2 SLEEPING WITH THE 
ENEMY (1991). The pairing of 
director Joseph Ruben with the 
tale of a woman (Julia Roberts) 
who fakes her own death to es- 
cape.an abusive. husband (Patrick 
Bergin) would séem ideal, but this 
thriller is a movie-of-the-week 
clone on abused women. Not 
much time is wasted analyzing the 
causes of the bad marriage — the 
hubby here is a monster plain and 
simple. And instead of lampooning 
the -middie-American dream 
Roberts escapes to, the town 
where she meets a fun-loving the- 
ater professor (Kevin Anderson), 
Ruben buys into it. Cheri, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*&*x*THE SPIDER’S STRATA- 
GEM (1970). A dazzling bad 
movie. The source for this early 
Bernardo Bertolucci film, made for 
Italian TV, is Jorge Luis Borges's 
magical puzzle story “Theme of 
the Traitor and the Hero.” The 
movie is sparsely scripted and 
inadequately acted (by Giulio 
Brogi, who plays both a murder 
victim and his son, who tries to 
solve the murder), but Bertolucci’s 
direction and Vittorio Storaro's 
photography are exquisite; the 
imagery easily upstages the 
action, and you remain blissfully 
distracted while the threads of the 
story. slip away. Alida Valli co- 
stars. Harvard Film Archive. 

_#** SUPERSTAR: THE LIFE AND 
“TIMES: OF ANDY WARHOL 
(1991). In a simple but central 
way, Chuck Workman's documen- 
tary on the life and work of Andy 
Warhol mirrors its subject: it's 
unconcerned with what's below 
the surface. ‘The mixture of 
archival footage and interviews 
with Warhol associates is like an 
expanded version of the network- 
news segments at the beginning 
of the movie: Workman's inability 
to delve beneath the surface of his 
subject makes him appear just as 
Hapless asthe interviewers we 
see Warhol $tonewalling. The 
movie turns Warhol into‘ene of the 
glamorous, anorymous icons of 
his canvases. Hé probably wotld 
have loved that. Nickelodeon. 


hey 2 ao oa - + & 

*XTEA IN THE-HAREM (1986). 
The protagonists of writer/director 
. Mehdi Charef’s shaggy, likable 


film ate a couple of young Parisian 
«@ 3 tho dio _nething day 


the: wala of lift literally doing 
whatever pops ‘into: ah heads. 
Kader Boukhanef and | Martin 
are both instifictive actors (and ter- 
rific carhera subjects); they project 
a-stoned indifference to everything 
in-their midst —-a state of mind 
that’s rudely comie; and also an 
obvious survivalist.response to 
“their decaying environment. The 
final scene is an oceanside 
|. epiphany meant to evoke The 400 
~- Blows, and the wonder of it is that 
Charef earns the comparison. 
French 
*TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES Il: THE SECRET OF 
THE OOZE (1991). The diverting 
wit of the first movie has given 
way to the shoddy inanity of this 
sequel. Interrupted in their search 
for new lodgings by the return of 
their unresolved and tedious past, 
the turtles must get the last vial of 
the green ooze that transformed 
them 15 years ago from the evil 
Shredder and his ninja minions. 
Much inept action and repartee 
follows. There's no secret behind 
what inspired this ooze: it's green 
stuff too. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
TOUTE UNE NUIT (1982). Chantal 
Akerman's: fragmented version of 
La Ronde. Harvard Film Archive. 


*& kk kWHITE FANG (1991). 
Randall Kleiser’s film of Jack 
London's 1905 tale about a young 
boy (Ethan Hawke) who journeys 
to Alaska during the Gold Rush 
and is befriended by a salty 
prospector (Klaus Maria Bran- 
dauer) captures London's love for 
the challenges of nature (if not his 
harsh naturalism). And it’s faithful 
to the exhilarating brand of story- 
telling that made London's work 
compelling in the first place. The 
film does depart from the book 
(which was told from the point of 
view of the title creature) in that it 
focuses on its young hero's com- 
ing of age; but that’s a happy 
choice. Among the pleasures is a 
jaw-dropping re-creation of 
prospectors climbing a 45-degree 
incline through the pass that led. to 
gold country. Arlington Capitol, 
West bleumerpeminaebe.: 5. 
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“DAZZLING! WILDLY SEDUCTIVE 
AND EROTIC!" 

“TWO THUMBS UP! 
A REALLY GOOD FILM!” 


—SISKEL & EBERT 


“TERRIFIC! ANNE PARILLAUD IS 
TALENTED, BEAUTIFUL AND SEXY!” 


“KKK! 
WILD AND IRRESISTIBLE!” 


“LUC BESSON IS A SPECTACULARLY 
TALENTED FILMMAKER!” 


“THE COOLEST, HIPPEST, MOST 
STYLISH FRENCH THRILLER IN AGES.” 


SKY MAGAZINE (London) 


“TOUGH, STYLISH 
AND MESMERIZING"”” 


Bruce Willig son, NEW WOMAN MA 


“ANNE PARILLAUD MAKES NIKITA 
A FEMME FATALE INEVERY WAY!” 


NEW YORA 


WINNER! 


sar Awa 


. BEST ACTRESS ° 


THE SAMUEL GOLDWYN COMPANY av GAUMON] \NNE PARILLAUD JEAN-HUGUES ANGLADE ICHEKY KARYO 
LUC BESSON LA FEMM! NIKITA wih JEANNE MOREAU JEAN BOUISE JEAN RENO 
PHILIPPE LEROY-BEAULIEU ROLAND BL ANCH ACQUES BOUDE dtu ty ERIC SERRA. duecter by LUC BESSON 
A FRENCH ITALIAN COPRODUCT (ON GAUMONT, GAUMONT PRODUCTION “te GORI GROUP TIGER CINEMATO GRAF CF 
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COPLEY PLACE 266-7300 


© 100 HUNTINGTON AVE. BOSTON © FREE PARKING BETWEEN 5:00PM AND 2:00AM © COMPUTERIZED ADVANCED TICKET SALES © - 
© EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS © NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAYS & HOLIDAYS 
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AWAKENING 


nS 
Based On A True Story 


RIP-ROARING.” 


—larey Frawella, CS WAGAZINE 





“¢ - ; 
Vy : mo. 448), ich | y IN TY TORN APART BY INJUSTICE 


WILDLY SEDUCTIVE ROKE EVERY RULE TO FIGHT | 


| enc ll oe ‘OR WHAT WAS RIGHT. 
la femme . 


oe, oe ae ee The Long Walk Home. 


“IT'S IMPOSSIBLE TO TAKE YOUR EYES OFF iti” “A POWERFULLY SENSUOUS | MOVIE!” 


“VIBRANT...WITTY...A FASCINATING PORTRAIT!’ 
—Janet Maslin THE NEW YORK TIMES 


AFitM BY ZHANG YI-MOU 


SEE ems lV IU 


_ 0 Ci . CAMBRIDGE DAY NIG ei? 
= ct Merv. Cnc 2, Qa RM cane cos 
>) grvitcbtiien J J HNCBS 
the ' - vA yf ae 
oors he 
-— Pawn toi _ R : : ae : < 
ws FRIDAY 3 ruRT iY NIGHTS! a¥\' 
“SEXY AND SOPHISTICATED” otal YOUR LIFE (F 12:10 JS 661: | 
JU DO M7} “POWERFUL. PROVOCATIVE. PERFECT. | 
ALICE (PG-1 12:16 : | 
i aFitm BY ZHANG Yi-MOU ROC HORROR GUILTY BY SUSPICION 
| rd PICTURE SHOW __ , 12:15 ee =) 


FRESH POND 667-2900 VY SOMERVILLE 628-7000 


FRESH POND MALL. CAMBRIDGE RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SO. 
KIM BASINGER WHOOPI GOLDBERG SISSY SPACEK DEFENDING ALEX BALDWIN THE | TEENAGE MUTANT 
THE MARRYING MAN (R) THE LONG WALK HOME (PG) YOUR LIFE (PG) |iMARRYING MAN (R) [NINJA TURTLES 2(PG) 
TEENAGE MUTANT GENE HACKMAN CAREER CAREER PERFECT WEAPON (R 
NINJA TURTLES 2(PG)} CLASS ACTION (R) | OPPORTUNITIES rc13 OPPORTUNITIES e131 CLASS 
ROBIN WILLIAMS ANJELICA HUSTON GUILTY BY SILENCE 
AWAKENINGS (PG-13) THE GRIFTERS (R) PG-13) LAMBS (R THE 
WALT DISNEY’S SILENCE OF SLEEPING WITH DANCES WITH SLEEPING WITH 
SHIPWRECKED (PG) THE LAMBS (R) THE ENEMY (R) WOLVES (PG-13) THE ENEMY (R) 


CHARLES BEACON HILL y PARIS 4 CINEMA 57 y CHERI 4 
CAMB. ST. REAR GOVT. CTR. 227-1330 1 BEACON AT TREMONT 723.8110 84) BO aN ST. OPP. PRU. CTR. 267-8181 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SO. 482-1222 DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 
THE MARRYING MAN(R) 


SILENCE OF Pe 
THE LAMBS (R) | HEARTBEATS (@) Ns >PPC nore (PG-13) DEFENDING 
JEFF SPEAKMAN | 
PERFECT | 
WEAPON (R) Be 


i 


ANJELICA HUSTON YOUR LIFE (PG) 
THE GRIFTERS (R) VAL KILMER SLEE WITH 


Ge : OLIVER STONE’S THE ENEMY (R) . 
Hew JACK CITY (7 Necofig THE DOORS (8) BE acco acnow 
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WOMEN 
SEEKING 
MEN 


attractive, intelligent, ac- 
complished, capable and in- 
tegrated, but ultimately 
alone. Seeks male counter- 
part to share hopes, ac- 
complishments, dreams and 
disappointments. Ability to 
be expressive, receptive, 
playful, pragmatic, com- 
passionate and recipricatin 
required. @® 8929 (exp 4/1 


Attractive SWF, 29, is a 
movie buff (new and old 
movies), enjoys=dining-out, 
likes museums and concerts 
(my tastes are eclectic), 
seeks down-to-earth, smart 
’, with a sense of humor. 
8945 (exp 4/10) 





eM a1) ololale| 


to this or any 


<a 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 


DWF, 63, 5'5", 120Ibs, 
needs man in mid-sixties or 
younger to keep up with her 
while enjoying all delights of 
Boston's cultural life. Wants 
fun, adventure, loving. | am 
profession, eclectic, adap- 
table, tolerant, unconven- 
tional on the inside & con- 
ventional on the outside. &® 
15427 (exp 4/17) 


Eclectic, down-to-Earth 
exotic rare bird with colorful 
plumage, striking Mediter- 
ranean features (SWF, 
youthful 36) seeks compa- 
nionship of another van- 
ashing species (SWM 30-40) 
who's considerate, nonslidy, 
upbeat and embraces life 
with gusto. Smoke free/drug 
free. P.O. Box 642 Cam- 
bridge, MA 02140 


FALLEN WOMAN 
30, seeks another apple to 
desire. Be artsy, articulate 
and aesthetically pleasing. (I 
am.) Read books, watch 
films, speak English often. 
(accent preferred.) Bring an 
Eden to the over-wintered 
heart of this NYC transplant. 
Letter/photo preferred. 0 &® 
5403 (exp 4/17) 





'Platelate| Mele Matis B 


(o Eavey 


symbol, dial 


1-976-3366 


{ 99¢ a minute) 
Mele dalrolal-m =) alelales 
only. Outside 617 & 
1 Ol: Mel g-lom dele (-. Mello] 
1-900-370-2015 


($1 a minute) 


Attractive, warm, caring, 
SJW, research analyst, with 
many interests including hik- 
ing, personal growth, 
progressive politics, would 
love to meet compatible M, 
30s-40s, for committed rela- 
tionship. PO Box 290 Cam- 
bridge, MA 02140 @® 8947 
(exp 4/10) 


AZURED SPLENDOR 
Woman of beauty, wisdom 
seeks deeply com- 
passionate, tallish man 
friend (34-48); history of 
good parent(s) or lots of seif- 
healing; for mole hill/ moun- 
tain traipsing partnership. 
You, eager, able to journey 
into relationship of wonder, 
complexity, fun. Welcome! 
POB 44-1610 West Some- 
rville MA 02144 @® 3865 (exp 
4/17) 


Beautiful SJF 29 seeks 
handsome, ool: pro- 
fessional SJM 27-35; rela- 
tionship. ® 8971 (exp.4/17) 


BLONDE BRAHMIN 
Conservative Talbot's ex- 
terior, with spontaneous lib- 
eral mind. SWF 29 indepen- 
dent, strong-willed, loves 
ocean, Las Vegas, formali 
and funk. Wants educated, 
humorous, directed man 
interested in loving pp 
ship and adventure. #® 3260 
(exp 4/10) 


Classical upbeat lady charm 
ready to R&R with steady 
drummer with his own beat, 
SWF 28 160. @® 8986 (exp 
4/17) 


DJF, witty, confident, well 
adjusted with herpes seeks 
oe uat companion 
30-40. MP 5419 (exp 4/10) 


Down-To-Earth, creative, 
thinking woman, 32, enjoys 
folk, classical, nature, talks. 
Seeks similar man, 33-45ish. 
@ 8979 (exp.4/17) 


—— __________. 
DWJF, 33, 5’6” brown hair, 
eyes, slender, voluptuous, a 
good sense of humor, seeks 
tall, handsome, stable, se- 
cure man, 30 to 40 who en- 
joys movies, dining out, the 
beach. @® 3281 (exp 4/17) 











Firey, attractive, 37 SWF, 
looking to meet caring, SWM 
for possible relationship. &@® 
8970 (exp 4/17) 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 


Go for it! OWF 38 athletic, 
professional, nonsmoker 
likes movies, beaches, 
travel, cuddling and... Call 
for more details. M® 2941 
(exp 4/10) Prov area 


GUMBO GODDESS | 
Hot, well-seasoned, rich in 
sustenance and a little 
saucy, yet tasteful. SWF, 
5'9", Robert Paimer “Girl” 
looks and Grace Kelly 
elegance, seeks SWM. 
33-39, “Creative Profession- 
al” with a passion for ro- 
mance tempered with re- 
alism; who celebrates the 
offbeat and epicurean; de- 
lights in travel; longs for in- 
telligent company and an en- 
during relationship. Must be 
kind, handsome, tall, in- 
shape with an appetite for 
love! Note/Photo B 799 
Brookline MA, 02146 @& 
8913 (exp 4/24) 


If you're unattached part of 
the “‘scene,"’ and looking for 
a partner-read on...Do you 
make the world a better 
place... want intellec- 
tual/physical entangle- 
ments...believe in laughter 
therapy and growing 
younger together...have 
Spiritual and physical 
health...44 year eee 
seeks a SM, 35+. 0 6772 


Inter-dependent, female per- 
son, 42, seeks seasoned 
male person for lasting ro- 
mantic’ friendship. @® 3235 
(exp 4/17) 





My social life would make 
ou jealous, and | have 
hoenix Personal Call to 
thank for it. 






Pheceanix 









with Personal Call 





LOVER OF LIFE 
Very attractive, very in- 
telligent, unconventional 


professional SWF 30. Into 
fitness, arts ‘‘scene'’ 
academia. Wears black. 
Seeks similarly attractive, in- 
telligent, groovy, SWM, 
26-32 with kind heart and 
| Any expections of life. @ 
214 (exp 4/10) 


OH,CANADA! | 

Dashing young canadien 
sought by good-looking, 
well-educated young cana- 
dienne, 32, to make Boston 
feel like home. If you're well- 
educated, humorous and 
easygoing - | like you 
already! O 5421 (exp 
4/10) 
Professional, attractive, 
warm. caring, personable, 
adventurous, female 40s 
seeks counterpart. @P 8956 
(exp 4/17) 


_RELOCATE SOUTH 
Vibrant, professional, 
politically conscious woman 
in Norfolk/Virginia beach 
seeking man in forties of 
strong character, lean body, 
and gentle spirit to re-locate 
for equal loving partnership. 
0) @® 5408 (exp 4/17) 








Spontaneous, very pretty 
DWF 5'4”, slim, curvaceous, 
sensuous brunette, bright, 
sensitive, creative, self- 
aware, fun-loving, very 
young 40s, seeks nonsmok- 
ing counterpart, 5°11°+, 
30s-40s, whos's gentle, 
playful, sensual, affec- 
tionate, humorous, in- 
telligent, communicative, 
self-motivated, strong- 
willed, emotionally available, 
fit. for mutually nurturing 
friendship, monogamous 
passion, Box 763, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02140 @® 8936 
(exp 5/1) 





SWF, post-modern hippie, 
21, wants a romantic brainy 
artist friend. @® 8915 (exp 
4/10) 


Tall, ambious, SJM, 30, sks 
counterp ART WITH SENSE 
m=" @ 8615 (EXP 
1/23) 


Two pretty SWF's late 20s. 
We enjoy jazz, theatre, Gui- 
ness. Looking for single, 
mature men 25+, any shade 
who enjoy the same for 
friendship first. @ © 3279 
(exp 4/17) 


® 
Ad of the Week 
MESSAGE. FROM 


HEAVEN 
God told me that unless | 
receive 50 calls from. bright. 
creative 30-38 SWFs. this 
well-traveled SWM_ scien- 


tist/entrepreneur 


will be 


called to NJ and forced to 
eat my Aunt Sara s cooking. 
Help save me from frozen 
bagels and tuna casserole. 
W 8861 (exp 4/10) 
Specially selected by the Boston 
Phoenix for creativity and =o shew ¢ io 


ad and Personal Call® 
selected as “Personal Call® 


reeti 
of the 


week’ will be awarded an extra free 
week's run in the Phoenix. 





SCOTTISH SWF 21 
Biond, blue-eyed seeks 
SWM 18-25 for friendship, 
romance. To find out more, 
give me a call. #® 8922 (exp 
4/10) 


wit mature SM 20's O0's, 


race unimportant; serious re- 
lationship including love, ro- 
mance, passion, fun, laugh- 
ter-lots more! I'm petite, sen- 
sual, humorous, com- 
passionate, loyal, educated. 
Non-smoker; varied interest. 
@ 3215 (exp 4/10) 


Segue into spring...DWF 37, 
tall, warm, attractive, pro- 
fessional seeks partner to 
share laughter, love, life, and 
the wonders of spring. Gar- 
deners are welcome, as are 
other men 37+, tall, com- 
passionate, accomplished, 
reflective and ever-hopeful. 
@ 8868 (exp 4/10) 





—————————— 
Sensuous mature woman of 


many surprises, enjoys 
pleasing a man, loves in- 
timacy, also independence, 
seeks interdependence. @® 
8926 (exp 4/24) 


SJF, very attractive, seeks 
PC, alternative rocker, at- 
tractive, fit, SM @® 3274 (exp 
4/17) 





PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 

Sophisticated lady 45+, 

would like to make your 

aquaintance, time available. 
2946 (exp 4/11) Prov 

area 


SWF 24 Looking for a $08 
friend. SWM 25-28 @® 8899 
(exp 4/3) 


SWF 30 something, spiritual, 
vegetarian, poetess, dancer, 
seeks kindred soul mate. @ 
8958 (exp 4/17) 


SWF 5'9" slim, easygoing 
seeks SWM. intelligent, 
warm, kind, humor. #® 8908 
(exp 4/10) 


FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 





Wanted: sensitive, in- 
telligent, personable, pro- 
fessional M 40s by similiar F. 
@ 8963 (exp 4/17) 


_ WISE WOMAN, 54 
With child-like wonder, play- 
fulness seeks to share 
creativity, intellectuality, 
heart, beauty, self and social 
awareness, athletics and 
nature, plus all with/ equally 
kind, loving, zestful man. 
Make dreams live! @® 3216 
(exp 4/10) 


Witty, creative, sweet man to 
form a liaison with attractive 
writer, 50's. @® 8972 (exp 
4/17) 


1 CINEMA GIRL 
1 SWM, seeks SWF 25-33 


who likes conversation over 
coffee, rambling, hiking, 
laughter, cinema, especial 

drama, foreign or adventure 
films, spiritual ideas, stir-fry, 
thrills & literary minded dis- 
cussion. ® 3222 (exp 4/10) 


27 SWM 6'1", intelligent, 
traveled, considerate, seek- 
ing a slender SWF @® 8916 
(exp 4/10) 


29 year old tall handsome 
SWM scientist who loves 
good food and fresh air; 
seeks beautiful, passionate, 
socially aware, well 
educated, athletic SF to 
create life with. No astrology 
please! 2) 6765 





2FOR1_ 
Respected professional by 
day, offbeat and fun loving 
after dusk. SWM, 34, 62”, 
who's romantic and caring, 
loyal and honest, and 
naughty but nicew. | love 
nature, felines, music, and 
spoiling someone special. 
Join me for frequent travel, 
sailing, hiking, concerts, and 
snu ging. POB 432 
21 


Needham 92 W@W 3223 
(exp 4/10) 
36 DWM, 6 160ibs, con- 


sidered goodlooking, dress 
yuppish, attend local univer- 
sity. Interests: 96 FM, soft 
jazz, theater, outdoors. Like 
a pretty, not overweight 
young woman 28-38. 
Honesty is must. POB 479, 
Somerville, MA 02144. 
8942 (exp 4/10) 





36 year old SWM, 6'2 200, 
light brown hair, green eyes, 
interested in a SF who is at- 
tractive by being clever as 
well as being in shape. | en- 
joy the outdoors, dancing, 
and raquetball. Prefer ages 
between 25-30 and being 
from Miami | enjoy Spanish. 
3262 (4/24) 


38 year old parapalegic, 
outgoing, totally indepen- 
dent would like to meet 
female for friendship and ro- 
mance and possible serious 
in @ 0 5412 (exp 
4/ 


44 SWM serious funloving 
outdoors - S/DWM 32+ 
energetic, ressive, ro- 
mantic. @® 3278 (exp 4/17) 


53 SWM 5’8” 185 seeks slim 
SWF for committed rela- 
tionship. @® 8920 (exp 4/10) 


ACCOMPLISHED & 


NICE 
SWM, 35, handsome, tall, fit, 
professional with varied 
interests, seeks intelligent, 
edcuated, attractive woman 
Note/photo. PO box 620735 
Newton MA 02162 


AFAIR, TENDER, 
smart, psychologically or- 
iented, DWM 45, non- 
smoker, realist with positive 
attitude, seeks similar 
woman, for openess, laugh- 
ter, mutual cherishing. @ 
8930 (4/10) 


SWM, 26, 5°10”, cute, but 
alone, seeks non-smoking 
SWF, 20's.@® 3277 (exp 
4/17) 


A HEART READY 

To open to a bright, attract- 
ive. thoughtful, companion, 
28-36. I'm a good-looking, fit 
SWM, 38, into intelligent, 
humorous conversation, mu- 
sic, meditation, progressive 
politics, film, tennis, sailing. 
Let's talk. @ 3200 (exp 
4/10) 


Amnesia victim needed by 
single father. Help raise wild 
Gougiers. @ 8968 (exp 
4/17) 








ANICE 
SITUATION 


SWM 28, very attractive, 
well-educated, affluent, 
great sense of humor, seeks 
intelligent, spontaneous, un- 
conventional and slightly 
crazy WF who enjoys 
pampering and adventure. 
Want to meet a woman who 
would never in a million 
years consider answering an 
ad. This time, however, | 
hope that you will, as this is 
all quite honest and sincere. 
PO Box 743, Prudential Sta- 
tion, Boston MA 02199 
3286 (exp 4/17) 


Are you 28-38, S/DWF, child- 
free, pretty, shapely, warm, 
established, in pursuit of 
happiness? Visit Maine! 
Sparks near hearth on week- 
ends? SWM, 38, aspiring 
author, handsome, fit, sin- 
cere, clean, at wits end at 
rails end. PO Box 3304, 
Portland, ME 04104 Photo 
please 


A RUBENESQUE 
Woman sought by DJM(42) 
to enjoy life and build long 
term relationship. If you're 
cuddly and help me laugh. 
Call or write Box 232 Newton 
Center 02159 non-smoker. 
@ 3181 (exp 4/10) 


Athietic WM would love to 
meet a yet muscular 
woman. @® 8953 (exp 4/17) 








ATHLETIC PH 
38 SWM, My life oe the 
intellectual with the physical. 
Would like to hold hands on 
a different path. Seeks non- 
smoking female any race, 
bright, fit and comfortable in 
and out-of-doors, prefers 
walking to riding, likes 
animals, believes friendship, 
humor, communication and 
passion are the keys to 
relationships. 
@ 0 5429 (exp 5/1) 


At this stage, I'm into friend- 
ships-- a.dinner here,an eve- 
ning's sail there, a touch of 
romance maybe. Age 
doesn't matter. Just be over 
18, attractive, a good per- 
son phe 38, smart, fairly 
well-off, pretty good-looking, 
but mostly fun. @ 8974 
(exp.4/17) 


Attractive Male 50 available 
to play the card game whist 
or other games. @® 8910 
(exp 4/10) 

Attractive W/M 30, light 
brown hair + blue eyes, 
5'10"-165ibs. Enjoy con- 
certs, movies, eating out, re- 
cord — and comedy. 
Seeks W/F 28-40, attractive 
and full-figured vaya a 
o.k. if proportioned) for din- 
ner, dates, movies, and 
possible romance. @® 8980 
(exp.4/17) 


Display Advertising 536-5390 x207 





Attractive male 27, teacher, 
skier, scuba, bodybuilder 
seeks female 27 to 37. @ 
8952 (exp 4/17) 





LET’S ENJOY LIFE 


TOGETHER 
If you are a See ung at 


heart, a conversa- 
tionalist, looking for adven- 
ture and excitiment and have 
wonder about meeting a 
00d looking Gentleman of 
‘olor who will sweep you off 
your feet and treat you with 
kindness, tenderness and 
compassion. | am the one to 
call. Or write: Suite 258, 
1148 Center St, Newton Crt 
02159 @® 5344 (exp 4/27) 


Born to be wild. SWM 22, 
seeks romance and friend- 
ship. @® 8919 (exp 4/10) 


Cape Cod leftist, social 
worker 40, loves dancing, 
hiking, cooking. @ 89: 


COMPANIONSHIP 
Handsome SWM, 32, 5'9" 
165ibs. Blue eyes, black 
hair. Seeks F for compa- 
nionship, tram sonain gag 
Age/race unimportant 

8946 (exp 4/10) 


CURIOUS BLEND 

of yin and yang, positive- 
negative forces. Spiritual 
aspirations-human habits 
SM 38, looks 28, tall, slim, 
down-to-earth, new- 
age/mainstream. Some- 
times dynamic, enlightened 
other quiet, laid-back. Likes 
outdoors, Walden, 
Arboretum, M. Vineyard, cul- 
tural activities, Tai food, Tai 
Chi, variety of music, good 
wine/ beer. Philosophical, in- 
sight. Seeks women of 
similiar make-up, tall, slim, 
with kind heart. © @® 5431 
(exp 5/1) 


Handsome, well-built, 

athletic professional SWM 

35. seeks kind, caring, com- 

passionate, attractive outgo- 

ing SWF who likes to laugh. 
8931 (exp 4/10) 


DWM, 39, 170, 6’. romantic, 
caring, intelligent, classic 
nice guy in broadcasting 
business, loves music, cook- 
ing. knows Tigger song, 
humorous, seeks attractive 
female, 36-43 for friendship, 
romance, and memories. 

™ 5388 (exp 4/10) 


DWM 40 quiet, truthful, 
tolerant, open-minded, ex- 
uberant intuitive, inspiring. 
Needs one fine lady with fine 
qualities inside and outside. 
Prefer ages 30-45 (exp 4/10) 
Prov area 


Energetic SM seeks open, 
aLive F,20's, for coffee, beer 
some arts, eats, and serious 
(FNXZBC) danceable beats 
@ 8944 (exp 4/10) 


DWM Mid forties. Good 
physical shape. Pro- 
fessional. Progressive 
politics. Classical Music. Bik- 
ing and hiking. Proud dad of 
two children. Looking for 
funny, bright, independent, 
non smoking, Attractive 
woman. @@ © 5386 (exp 
4/10) 


ENTREPRENEUR 
DWM 38, handsome, MBA,. 
sucessful, physically fit, 
businessman with lots of 
free time searching for 
funloving attractive, WF 
26-30 who wants to enjoy 
Paim Beach winter and Cape 
Cod summers. PO Box 717 
Islington, MA 02090 


European sudent 23 seeks 








21+ SF for friendship and ° 


love. @® 8909 (exp 4/10) 


Executive SWM, 42, 
blonde/biue, 6’, seeks 
funloving woman. Must love 
tennis, horses, ballet, 
gourmet restaurants, roman- 
tic getaways. Send photo 
and description. 0 6781 


Fat, bald, toothless and ugly 
seeks relationship. @® 89 
(exp 4/10) 


Florida physician (SWM) age 
39. living in paradise, would 
like to meet shapely, well 
proportioned female ages 26 
to 36 for friendship, romance 
and possible serious rela- 
tionship. Please send phone 
and photo. PO Box 7037 
Port St. Lucie, FL 34985 


FREEBEEMERRIDES 
Never say die hippy-49-5'9” 
160-Blonde/biue. Looking 
for a free spirited lady with a 
heart and a yen to travel 
Color, race or religion no 
problem. Hiking, camping, 
moonlight walks and relax- 
ing evenings are fun too. No 
heavys-smokers maybe? My 








Beemer only has two 
wheels!!! P Box 397 
Brockton, MA 02403. @ 


3234 (exp 4/17) 


ALANT, PASSIONNE 
30 SWM, Handsome, blond, 
5'10". athietic physican. | en- 
joy history, tennis, anything 
French, and champagne 
snuggled by a roaring fire. 
Hoping your intelligence, 
beauty, humor, and energy 
will make us a couple who 
create adventure in every 
day. @® 3272 (exp 4/24) 


Handsome, blonde 22, Euro- 
pean gentleman 6'_ seeks 
slim pretty woman. @® 8917 
(exp 4/10) 


Handsome/boyish 
pofessional SM 5'9"' liberal, 
rock, seeks similiar SF 30's 
® 8912 


Handsome, warm, gentile 
SBM 30 seeks SWF caring, 
love, affection. @® 8927 (exp 
4/10) 








MORE CLASSIFIEDS INSIDE 


See Inside For Additional 
Classified Categories! 
HELP WANTED 


SERVICES 
DIRECTORY 
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MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
AFTER HOURS 
MIND, BODY 


& SPIRIT 


MARKET PLACE 


PHONE 
SERVICES 


ENTRE NOUS 


ESCORTS 
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Hansome, educated SWM 
46 Tall, athletic, fit, seeks 
young energetic mwoman 
interested in country living. 
@ 8984 (exp 4/17) 


HUMBLE GENTLEMAN 
OF COLOR 
sks SWF. Billy D. Williams 
look-a-like who's tall, caring 
sensitive, very passionate 
and humble. A call will make 
my dream come true. Let's 
get together. | like, jazz 
sking, dinner, sporting 
events. I'm attracted to slim 
women who are health con- 
scious. 5'4 -5'8. @® 5354 


If it wasn't for Personal Call 
| would be dini alone. 
Thank you Boston nix 


QUEEN-SIZED GAL 

have looks, personality 
brains and | like bad poetry. 
@ 8933 (exp 4/17) 





_ INDULGENCE 
Single, Asian executive, 32 
with a hectic lifestyle seeks 
attractive, affectionate 
woman, 20s. Wit, curiosity 
and a nice turn of phrase 
would be terrific. Travel with 
me to Boston bookstores 
New York restaurants and to 
Europe. Be absurdiy 
pampered. Take care of me 
and I'll do likewise. Whether 
I'm tender, caring, sensitive 
and so on, you can decide 
for yourself. @@® © 5383 (ext 
4/10) 


INTELLECTUAL 
Australian writer, iconociast, 
42, seeks intelligent, pretty, 
European/Latin American/ 
Middie Eastern/ Asian SF 
26-35 to share life while 
tasting Manhattan, Paris, 
Sydney. @® 8934 (exp 4/10) 


JUST THE ONE 
you're looking for. 34 year 
old SJM, attractive, in- 
telligent, articulate 
sensitive, caring, polite, am- 
bitious, lovable teddy bear 
type without the extra bulk 
but all the hair. Seeks SF 
between the ages of 24-32 
who is attractive, intelligent, 
fit. and passionate. 1) 6778 


LA DOLCE VITA 
You: Pretty, in your twenties, 
wicked wit, multi-lingual, 
modern literature, ancient 
history, desire for Firenze, 
Santa Fe, chic dresses, hats 
at a rakish angle, chocolate 
from time to time, and ten- 
derness too. Me: Single, 33, 
5'7", nondescript-looking, 
foreign-born, excessively 
educated, very successful, 
intensely curious, slow 
smile, reserved but enjoys 
verbal thrust-and-parry 
when provoked. What sayst 
thou? A message would be 
fine; a brief note and photo 
even better. @ 0 5430 (exp 
5/1) 
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2 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


MEN 

SEEKING 
WOMEN 
CONTINUED _ 


Looking for a friend. DM 43, 


5'6". father of 2. Healthy, 
smokeless, liberal pro- 
fessional with interest in 
thinking, outdoors. POB 
44-1712 Somerville MA 
02144 


LOOKING FOR THAT 
SPECIAL SOMEONE? 
That someone is me. I'm 
new in town and I'm looking 
for YOU to show me the 
sights. I'm a Gentleman of 
color. Fair looking on the 
outside, a knockout on the 
inside. I'm tking to meet a 
SWF who likes hrseback rid- 
ing, dancing, jazz, quite 
evenings laughing at life.. 
Why keep eating your meals 
alone? | can bring a spark. 
W 5346 (4/26) Write Buite 
258 1148 Center st, Newton 

Crt 02159 


Looking SWM 31 6'3” pro- 
fessional, athletic seeks SBF 
22-32 for monogamy. 
8961 (exp. 4/17) 


LOVE & FRIENDSHIP 
Spring has spru 

one y it together. 

55ibs, brown hair and eyes, 

Episcopetian, semi- 
vegatarian seeking lady 
28-40 who enjoys the arts, 
being outdoors, city life, long 
walks, conversation, 
and good company. @® 3271 
(exp 5/1) 


Mature gentieman 42 suave 
seeks sophisticated ad’ y for 
romance. @® 8923 (exp 4/10) 


Me? You? Hip, intelligent, 
30's, unpretentious, un- 
conventional, etnic nose, 
able/willing to relate. @ 
8893 (exp 4/17) 


M/S/Asian Indian 55 Ed., 
Fair, Mature, Considerate. 
Caring, Looking For Girl 
about 5'5" love animals, 
nature. Call or write Box 
9105-113, Norwell, MA 
02061 @P 8983 (exp.4/17) 


PhD, 45, SWM. Interests 
Athletic, ve hy theatre. 
art, music #%8918 (exp 4/10) 


MAN OF FLOWERS 
Physician, 38, whose only 
passion is art seeks light- 
hearted woman, 20-27, in 
style of Boucher, Zorn or 
Klimt-Need to escape the 
human condition. 0 6771 
(exp 4/17) 


PLEASANTLY WEIRD 
Nice, artistic, intelligent, 
SWM 26 5'10” with varied 
interests seeks pleasantly 
weird, nice, artistic, in- 
telligent SF under 30 with 
varied interests. @@® 3202 
(exp 4/10) 


Professional when 
necessary SWM 29, looks 
35. 6'6", 230. Athletic 
interests, Nautilus, wind- 
surfing, snowboarding, bik- 
ing, nights out, Axis, Chan- 
nel, The Candles. Spicy 
food, good coffee, pizza. 
You are a nonsmokin 
woman any height wit 
proportionate weight, a little 
overweight's OK. Age 21-35, 
race unimportant. # 0 5392 
(exp 4/10) 


Professional, fun, widowed, 
WM, 60s, POB 1365 E. Ar- 
lington MA 02174 


Progressive, passionate, 
playful artist, hiker, dancer, 
30 seeks older woman. @ 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 


Sculptor, architect, en- 

vironmentalist, tennis, 

vegetarian 6 150ibs 56 
seeks youthful spirit. 

W 2932 (exp 4/10) 


i 
SJM 30, athletic, intellectual, 
seeks professional, fit SJF 
23-30. HP® 8965 (exp 4/17) 


————___— 
SJM 38 painfully shy and 
quiet, enjoys good times, 
quiet times. I'm warm , sin- 
cere, down to earth, seeking 
a lasti relationship and 
more. $® 8966 (exp 4/17) 


SJM 39 Volunteer Big 
Brother, humorous, die-hard 
Red Sox fan, Alpine skier, 
FNX listener seeks F 27-36. 
® 3276(exp.5/1) 


Social worker, 35, slim, 6’ 


joys the outdoors, ocean- 

front living, and world travel- 

ing. Box 1255, Cambridge 
238 @® 3710 (exp 4/10) 


swiP eins, blond na. 


blue eyes, egg 
great "nape looking for 


young lady 18-28 that % tall, 

king, and in good 
shape for fun times and 
possible romance. #® 8940 
(exp 4/10) 


Spring has sprung! Adven- 


SWJM, 29, seeks athletic at- 
tractive’ female 26+ for 
athletic/romantic rela- 
tionship. 0 @® 5428 (exp 
4/17) 


SWM 25 6'2” 185 Ibs, vei 

handsome, athletic build, 
professional, romantic, 
outgoing spontaneous, 
adventurous, enjoys out- 
doors, travel, good con- 
versations, film and Boston 
nightlife. Seeks fun, attract- 
ive F. 0) @ 5414 (exp 4/10) 


SWM, 29, professional 
designer, seeks sharp SWF 
for tennis, biking. 

@ 3275 (exp 4/17) 


DWM attractive 30s seeks 


SWM 32, seeks attractive 
foreign-born female for 
friendship, possible ro- 
mance. I'm tall, attractive, 
profession, polite, witty, en- 

jood food & conversa- 


On ge 0 5420 (exp 4/10) 


for friendship and romance. 
m@ 8914 


SOULMATE 
SWM, 34, fit, attractive 

. musician, intuitive, 
playful, hip, communicative, 
a feeling heart, passionate. 
Seeks very attractive, slim, 
SF 22-34, creative, in- 
telligent, open-hearted, 
deep-souled, affectionate- 
-to hang out, have fun, ex- 
plore. @ 3212 (exp 4/10) 


SWM 34 Funny, sensitive, 
tall, artistic, articulate, seeks 
non-smoker for terrestial 
and celestial travels. @& 
8973 (exp 4/17) 


SWM, 37, 5’6” seeks F 26-40 
for relationship. 0 6780 


SWM, 45, attractive, in- 
to ae recently divorced, 
seeks relationship, S/ODWF 
27-42. @® 8964 (exp 4/17) 


SWM College film-maker 19, 
who enjoys movies, theatre 
and $ seeks te 4 
friendly, attractive S 
18-25 for freindship and vd 
mance. @® 3284 (exp 5/1) 


SWM ‘Krishnamurti Celtics 
Radical @® 8982 9exp 4/17) 


SWM mid 20s very hand- 
some, interesting, educated, 
adventurous, seeks older F. 
@ 5415 (exp 4/10) 


SWM Physician, 
metaphysics author, seeks 
young SWF, East European 
poled seta A lou s et 

~~ parila 8974 


= well-groomed pro- 
fessional black ntleman 
seeks equal relationshi 
with affectionate woman. 
5416 (exp 4/10) 


Three men looking for 
ladies. We're nice guys, lets 
meet. @® 8883 (exp 4/10) 


Well 'm ers heat FANE Ses 
bridge, bicycling, Avaion Hill 
games, rock concerts, 
basketball, softball, olay 
clubs. Looking for 
mates. @® 0 5404 (exp aah 


Two SWM attractive, 
rugged, boyish looks, both 
26 seek two attractive SWF 
between 18-34 for good 
times. @® 8978 (exp 4/17) 


Very hip, unpretentious, 
well-traveled, introspective, 
intelligent, 35 year old SWM 
seeks SWF. 8821 (exp 
4/10) 


WANTED: 
MTRCYCLE PSNGER 


WHERE R YOU? 
Goodlooking, muscular, fit, 
stable, secure and educated 
WM 38. Seeks a goodiook- 
ing, slim and settled woman 
for a serious commitment 
Age, social status and oc- 
Cupation not important. | am 
honest, caring, sincere, 
loyal, generous, supportive, 
kind and very romantic. You 
ya be also. SF 3273 (exp 

/1) 


Pony, MTS OSCAR 
34 5’8” counselor, ac- 


cor, oho. hair, love handles, 
romantic, eccentric, quite 
financially secure, passions, 
baseball, honesty, movies, 
children, great life, weed 
you. You: Jewish, 25+, 
small, verbal, calm. Classy 
not Jappy. Hippy values, 
want family, love laughter. 
You have great life. Miss 
me? @® 3201 (exp 4/17) 


YOUNGER MAN | 
seeks older woman with 
varied interests such as 
candlelight dinners, old mov- 
ies, stimulating conversa- 
tion, Joseph cambell and re- 
cieving flowers. This roman- 
tic SWM 26, 6'2" 
hear from you soon. 

(exp 4/10) 


prong E professional gentle- 
connoisseur of arts, 
seeks compatable lady. @ 
8967 (exp 4/17) 


MEN 

SEEKING 

MEN 

33, tall, tanned, scintilating, 


overachieving catch, looking 
pr = match. @® 5417 (exp 
/10) 


27 6'1” 190 Ibs, looking for 
man. ecu amg yA plus. 
Non-smoking. @® 2945 (exp 
4/10) Prov area 


50 yaers 
shape. @ goes on D4) 0) 


Attractive WM 39 5’6” 130, 
brown/brown, in Boston, 
seeks guy 18-42 friend- 
ship/fun. 0 1809 


APRIL 5, £991 


a romantic dinner for two, 
a limousine ride and two 
tickets to the theater 


If your relationship started with a 
Boston Phoenix Personal ad, 
share your story with 
our readers and you could 
win a romatic night on the town! 


Here’s how you can win: Send us a note 
telling us about your Personal ad success 
story. Be honest! Our expert panel of judges 
will select the winners by April 26th, so hurry 
and send us your entry today to: Personals 
Success Stories, c/o Phoenix Marketing 
Dept., The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston, MA 02215 


EXERCISE BUDDY 
Mid-career professional 
A ened student 37, 5°10", 

75 finds exercising alone 
impossible. Seeks ex- 
perienced or beginning 
work-out partner. Have ex- 
tra gym membership for you. 
Box 1482 Brookline, MA 
02146 @® 3174 (exp 4/17) 


Friendly, handsome GWM 
34 Andover seeks same 
20-26. Responsible. @® 8955 
(exp 4/18) 


GM 6’, 170Ibs, 22yo, bi/bi, 
very good looking, athletic 
shape, looking for same. 
Age 18-28 for good times. 


COLLEGE JUNIOR 
SWM, 21, thin, straight act- 
ing. closeted, normal acting 
looking for another college 
student. Must be 18-23, not 
fat or fem. Call and maybe 
we can work something out 
WW 3221 (exp 4/10) 


DAVID 

GWM 5'10” 165 Ibs, hot- 
blooded, handsome, dark 
masculine Italian, colorful 
and diverse, honest and sin- 
cere, intelligent, intimate. 
Healthy in body and mind. 
PO Box 3171 Beverly MA 
01915 @® 3285 (exp 4/17) 


turous WM 40 seeks best 
friend, confidant. @® 8962 
(exp 4/17) 
Swell guy, +4 seeks smart, 
down to earth, unpretentious friend kout partner. If 
babe. #3205 (exp 4/10) _ you're into sports (weightltt 
SWJM, 29, seeks exciting ing, wrestling, wont 
female for outdoor and res- physically and emotionally 
taurant rendezvooooz 0 @ strong, attractive, intelligent, 
5385 (exp 4/10) sincere; fun dislike head 
games, write POB 7571 
Nashua NH 03060 


MESSAGE FROM 


HEAVEN 
God told me that uniess | 
receive 50 calls from bright, 
creative 30-38 SWFs, this 
well-traveled SWM_ scien- 
tist/entrepreneur will be 
called to NJ and forced to 
eat my Aunt Sara's cooking 
Help save me from frozen 
bagels and tuna casserole 
@ 8861 (exp 4/10) 


DEFINITELY: 
Goodlooking, successful, 
nice, sincere, intelligent 27 
year old, 5'11"° male would 
love to meet other hand- 
some and aaa guys! 
@ 8943 (exp 4/10) 


OWM, attractive pro- 

fessional to meet other 

os 00's exuberant t re 
8932 (exp 4/10) 


8911 (exp 4/17) 


Responsible, loving, SWM, 
25. with many interests want- 
ing SWF for wild hearted 
compassion and commit- 
ment to share life. 0 6775 


——_—_———————————— 
SBM, 33, likes exercising, 
movies, computers seeks 
slim SWF non-smoker. & 
8921 (exp 4/10) 


DWM 40's looking for wild, 

romantic Female 25-40 who COLD & LONELY 
loves motorcycles, able to Doctor recently arrived from 
get away weekends for rides overseas seeks all-american 
tomountains & to the ocean. boy next door, 25-35 whose 
Also for ten day ride to Nova = cosmopolitan educated, pro- 
Scotia & Prince Edward fessional, and enjoys foreign 
Island. @® 3162 (exp 4/10) cultures. Am 30s brown 
—_—_ eyes/hair, tanned, masculine 
Writer 38 goodlooking, tall 


strong. Box 192 Brookline 
blonde, young, seeks MA 02146 @® 3219 (exp 
analogous F 25+ @® 3261 4/10) 


Call, I'm a nice guy. @® 8941 
(exp 4/10) 


Good “4 35 GJM, in 
theatre, 6’, 175, wants to 
meet = looking preppy 
20-30 for travel, theatre, ro- 
mantic evenings, sports, fun 
and who knows maybe a re- 
lationship. @@® 3218 (exp 
4/10) 


SWM 37 5'8", 160ibs, en- 
trepreneur, athletic, in- 
MY ent, funny, looking for 

letic female 





PERSONAL CALL COUPON 


USE THIS FORM TO PLACE iA 


“SEE E EYE r rere reer errr ererrerrerrrrtrrrry, 
l 
I 


Don’t be an April 
Fool! Shower yourself 
with romance! 
Place a Phoenix 
Personal today! 


PERSONAL AD with FREE Personal Call“ 
7 Pt. Bold Headline $8.75 15 Letter Limit __ 
9 Pt. Bold Headline $10.00 12 Letter Limit __ 


AD COPY: (Additional Words are $1.25 ea.) Print Clearly 


HOW TO PLACE a Personal ad with c-Vael ale! (Orel! 


I 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

! 

i 

How it works: Personal Call® is a FREE service to people | 
advertising in the Boston Phoenix. Personal Call® allows | 
you to immediately record a FREE personal greeting. | 
People interested in you can call your four-digit number 
and leave a message. You can then listen to your caller’s 
responses in total privacy. When you place your ad we CJ YES, I want the FREE Personal Call* Service. _ e 
will mail you an instruction letter that will answer any a on Yas pos sho. > rey coos tare, empl A ge ee ee 
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questions you may have regar ding recording your C) YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in The Phoenix’s NewPaper in Rhode Island. 
message and retrieving your responses. 


Personal Call ® oo... ai 


*FIRST 10 WORDS 
If you wish, you can select from one of the following OPTIONS: 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA..........ccccccsesseeaeees $ 


7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75 
DPT, PRASIEAIS Aad LOGO scocesersiosdcctipseccsecsnvensesesreed $ CATEGORY 
Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
MAILBOX ($5) OR MAILOUT ($8) PPTTTITITITTTTT Tite $ oO WOMAN SEEKING MAN (OMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
C1 MAN SEEKING MAN (© WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
RS LAL BE ITIL SED NI NTE SOOT” 


THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT 
ACCEPT YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT 


0) Check here if you will let us read your Personal 
ad and play your Voice Greeting on the radio. (No 
names will be used, only box numbers.) 


HOW TO RESPOND to a Phoenix Personal by phone. 


Responding to someone in the Phoenix Personals is easy. TONGS. 


It’s also a great way to explore potential relationships in 
total confidentiality. Using a touch-tone telephone simply 
call 1-976-3366 (99¢ a minute) or outside the 617-508 area 
codes 1-900-370-2015 ($1.00 a minute). Follow the easy 
recorded instructions then enter the 4 digit Personal Box 
number of the ad with the small telephone symbol that 
interests you. Or, you can just BROWSE through Personal 
Call ads by category by pressing “3”. You can leave your 
own private message. Remember, check the expiration 
date to make sure the ad is still active, then you’re on your 
way to meeting someone special. 





_ auavten es © Sor aie ghanet by abene on Tessie, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays and ALL mail-ins. There is no 
service fee for ads placed by phone on Fridays and Mondays. 


Multiply by number of ks ad 
ply by weeks ad runs NAME 


To order using [J MASTERCARD (VISA CO AMEX, PHONE 


please fill out this section: 


SIGNATURE ADDRESS | 


EXP DATE 


t 
I 
(Two week minimum) : 
1 
l 
4 
1 


ACCT. # CITY 


GUIDELINES: Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous ralonship may avers Penonals. Abbrevaons are permed ool) 1 nae gender preference ac, and ein. The 
Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads containing explicit sexu: not be accepted. The Boston 1 
Poni reste igh eo any averse. Cased ade maybe bite for picaton ely by pens 8 Yao ago de 10 ads wil be published scking i 
persons under that age 

DISCLAIMER: The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content or reply to any personal advertisement. liability for the content of and all replies to ‘ 
any advertisement or recorded message and for any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result thereof: The advertiser agrees.to and hold The Boston Phoénix and its.’ 
employees harmless from all cosis, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), liabilities and mntingten creel as or recording placed by the advertiser or t 
any reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL CALL’, the advertiser agrees not to leave f telephone pumper, last name, or address in his/her voice greeting message. 
Se ee a ee 4 


Mail attached coupon today to: 
The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 


The advertiser assumes 


at any ume without ndtice. « os ae 


DEADLINE: WEDNESDAY, 6:30 PM PRIOR TO ISSUE * PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 BROOKLINE AVE., BOSTON, MA 02215 OR-CALL 267-1234- 
OFFICE HOURS: MON 8:30-6PM, TUES.-WED. 8:30-7PM, THURS.-FRI. 8:30-5PM, 


Bor more information call 617-267-1244 or ex it to 61753679 





APRIL 5, 1991 


N 
SEEKING 
MEN 
CONTINUED 


GWM, 25, 5'7 145, athletic, 
masculine, attractive, 
“straight seeks similar. @ 
8860 (exp 4/10) 


GWM, 26, 6'2",- 200, 
brown/brown, bodybuilder 
seeks same, only shorter. 
PO Box 11 Worcester 
01602. @® 3238 (exp 4/17) 


GWM 28 6”: 155 
brown/hazel looking for 
friendship/relationship 18 to 
28 GWM non smoking, clean 

shaven @® (1 8969 (exp 4/10) 


WM, 28, 5'9", 140, 
brown/brown, attractive, 
masculine, moustache, 
healthy, age | to meet 
similar 9 5 for pa 
term relationship. PO’ Box 
263 Littleton, MA 01460 


GWM, 29, 6'2”, 175, 
bionde/biue, bright pro- 
fessional with varied 
interests seeks 23-35. GJM 
a plus. @® 3283 (exp 5/1) 


GWM, 39, 5'6”, 149. Ibs- 
brown hair, trimmed beard. 
Would like to meet a man 
around my own age- 
preferably No. Shore area. 
Enjoys the outdoors, music, 
bike riding, whatever. It 
would be great sharing time 
and experiences with some- 
one 8938 (exp 4/10) 


GWM 40 seeks masculine 
uy 30-50 for good times. 
OB 2120 Boston 02106 @ 

3189 (exp 4/17) 


GWM 6 feet 155, good look- 
ing. 29. Easy going and 
interest vary. Seeks friend- 
ship/relationship. Cape Ann 
area a plus, but not 
necessary. PO Box 4193 
Peabody, MA 01960. (exp 
4/10) 


GWM seeking 25-35 for fun 
@ 8960 (exp 4/17) 


If you enjoy dressing and go- 
ng out, up lets get together 
8907 (exp 4/10) 


INTENSE 

WM, 25, 5°11", 170, very 
handsome, intelligent, 
educated, easy-going. affec- 
tionate, and sincere. Into en- 
joying life, but not alone 
Seek similar. Letter/photo. 
Box 304, Easton MA 02334 
® 8939 (exp 4/10) 


To respond 
to any 
Personal ad 
with a 


a symbol 
CALL 


1-976- 
3366 


(99¢ a minute) 


Touchtone 
mae 617 on s08 


dial Fy "900-370-2015 
($1 a minute) 


avi et ks! NASHUA 


8” 145 


peti seeks similiar M 
30-40 in good shape, yes 


— of humor. PO Box 4 


pp stn MA 01463 @# 


(exp 4/17) 


pee an oe. al FR 
M 45 seeks same. Lets 
travel to Provincetown 


together. @® 8924 (exp 


Masculine GWM 35 seeks 


younger . theatrical per- 


former/musician for friend- 


ship. 8891 (exp 4/17) 


——_—_—_—— 
Ph. D. bodybuilder, 49, 
5'10", 185, 17” arms, wants 
J meet By. and partner 

mind, and health. 


By 8985 ‘exp 4/17) 


ED 
White male 28 seeks man for 
PO box 40 Bos 


friendship. 
ton, 02113 @® 8928 


WM 21, 6 190. brown/biue 


seeks military-type man. 
8959 (exp 4/17) 


WM 38 Wants to meet fat 


PO 
02269 = 8937 (exp 4/10) 
blond/biue, 


WM 46, 5°11", 


185. seeks sincere, growth- 
oriented in shape masculine 
WM 30-46 for rich rela- 
tionship with strong focus on 
arts, outdoors, Jung and Bly 
Be serious but happy, inde- 
pendent but compassionate. 


@ 8975 (exp 4/17) 





good 


WM 53, 5'11", heavy 285ibs 
seeks masculine friend. POB 
1061 Boston 02118 


WTO: BLUE COLLAR 

Masculine, u 

land WM, 5’'8” 165, yan 4 , 
clean cut, brown hair, biue 
eyes, seeks rugged, ag- 
gressive, but genuine biue 
collar guy, 18-35, for A yee 
~~. more. @® 3217 (exp 
4/10) 


YOUNGER-OLDER, | 
Mature gentleman, 
masculine “Skipper wen 
Gilligan's Island", prefers 
guy mid to late 20's. If you're 
Stable, drug-free, fit, and en- 


like to meet you. @ 0 5413 


(exp 4/24) 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 


A SINCERE FRIEND 
Sensitive, warm, friendly, 


with a variety of interests 
seeks sincere, honest 
friendship with other GWF in 
30's or older. No drugs. 
8976 (exp 4/17) 


Attractive GWF 30s 


prof/reforming workaholic, 
variety of interest, love spon- 


trovert for friendship and 
fun. @ © 5418 (exp 4/10) 


BF young goodlooking, 
needs artistic sister whos on 
the beat. @ 2947 (exp 4/10) 
Prov area 


Feminine WM, shapely, fun, 
generous, seeks other femi- 
nine lady 19-25 for gentle re- 
lationship. @® 8900 (exp 
4/10) 


FRAMINGHAM AREA 
Attractive GWF Feminine 
30's looking for friendship 
and hopefully more-warm 
and good humor-enjoys out- 
door activities-dinners out- 
would like to meet similar 
females. @® © 5406 (exp 
4/10) 


GF 23 attractive, feminine, 
seeks friendship in Nashua, 
NH area. @® 3280 (exp 4/17) 


My desire: one compatible 
woman, 30-35, who's stable, 
professional and/or artistic, 
pretty. slim, unconventional 
and non-smoking. 1) 6773 


s acarapiaie <a 
MESSAGES 


Andrea at NU. Had a nice 
time on the phone and at the 
carnival monday night. Call 
me. John. 


A woman's grace, more 
le rrey offers 
Than the finest of a 
Or a kingdom's Serre 
Nor yet have | known 
any things 
To =a the bliss 
that a female brings 
How then maintain this 
ical Pact, and 
Consign the divine to 
rote transaction 7 


ELLEN-MET-ALEX 
State savings dept. Met at 
Zanzibar 2 years ago. Lost 
card. 0 678 af 


FIRST TURKEY... 
a success 


Previous chickens good 
preperation? Dickson 
+ ae grill hold vee 
Brus 6782, 126 
Geectane. Ave. Boston MA 
02215 





Oo 


Like the Brattle? Men, 


2264(A), ), Boston, MA 02107 


seek fi faithful = ladies 
7“ bay oe ig 
“we broc we. 
702-451-3070 


You: Post-coital oozing. Me: 
Scalp irritation. The Red 
Line, you stared into the 
floor. | asked if everything 
was Okay. You ignored me 
because | didn't have a high 
school education. | just got 
my GED, let's do lunch 


You were at Nick's in Camb. 
Thu. 3/28. Black male sitting 
in booth with female. | was 
w/ friends at table. You kept 
looking but | was too shy to 
make eye contact. Would 
love to talk. 0 6786 


LOVELY LADY IN 11A 
Delta 202 to Montreal, Sat 
March 30, I'd like to meet 
you, SWM, aged 34, pro- 
fessional, no drugs, no 
nonsense, just fun & friend- 
ship. Please respond 
6784 





IT’S ALONG WAY 


TO THE TOP IF 
YOU WANNA 
ROCK & ROLL 


but the BOSTON PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIED section can 
help get there faster. If you 
need musicians, equipment, 
rehearsal space, or manage- 
ment you can find it in the 


AND DANCE. THE P| 





vscnto dalam A Sena THE anaes PHOENIX 3 


WORLD'S A STAGE. ' | THAT OLD SONG 


a Pl THE WORLD'S A 
T r OLD S SONG AND DANCE. 





ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 


ALL THAT 3 


STAGE. 


W'S THE THING. 


ALL THE WORLD'S A 


OLD SONG 
THE PLAY'S THE TH 


OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE PI 


THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. 


ING. ALL THAT 
& £& STAGE. 


\ 4 
ALL THE 


VYORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE THING. 


AN 
ALL THAT JAZZ. 


STAGE. T 
PLAY'S THE THING. 


THE WORLD'S A STA 


ALL THE hig ity 


pi\ a 8 


FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE IN BOSTON, 








CHECK THE BOSTON PHOENIX ARTS SECTION 





Music and The Arts section 





GENERAL CLASSIFIEDS COUPON 













USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


This information is confidential. We cannot print your advertisement To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
without the following information: Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 859-3207 





































CARD #: 







PHONE #: 


qeigssificeds 





NAME: QMC OQ VISA O AMEX 












ADDRESS: EXPIRATION DATE: 


Classified Advertising Policies 
THE GUARANTEE 3 
Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
weeks in adv eep eon fe same ad free as 


ance and we will 
long as you call each week on Monday or by 6 p.m. Tuesday to 









CITY: STATE: ZIP: SIGNATURE: 














































renew the ad. Missing a week voids the guarantee. To begin 
renewing your ad pt 267-1234 during the week of the ad's iene 
second appearance. under the Classified Guarantee: 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 

The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, fo * AUTOMOBILE 

epts no liability for its failure, tor any NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability LINES 6.75 per line 9.00 per line $c (Domenic 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be reaconetes beyond (4 line min.) (3 line min.) Foreign 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the br e 7 ot lich : 8.75 cer hi 11.00 per li $ Vans & Trucks 
occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected e pt. light headline wish atone = Cycles 
error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the met of 7 pt. bold headline 11.00 per line 15.00 per line ad ak 
such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 9 pt. bold headline 13.00 per line 16.00 per line $ Tires 

‘ Capitalized word 1.25 per word # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = $ 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all Pe, See = Pp : REAL ESTATE 
Sub Total $ Housemates 





the rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the 
time sold by the Phoenix. 

The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 

*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 

*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of 
its text or illustrations 

To determine correct category placement 





x # of weeks = 









Roommates 
Sublets 











































All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address Agglances 

and telephone number. eae hes 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. Bicycles 

NOMS erertncreens: Tae, Wo no ag + HEADLINES: Boats 

cance’ ads. Advertising space credit wi issu r ads . Clothi 

cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in Advertisements BRR BEEBE Ee EERE 7PT. The Boston Phoenix = $5 

will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED opt reserves the right to aumpaens 

Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes accepted COOOL ; reject or edit any Fuel & Firewood 

on a guaranteed advertisement advertisement. Pesan 

DEADLINES 

re mb wt soi ed rex ie 

Real Estate and Help Wan nesday, 6:30 p.m. ‘ usica men 

Copy for all other Advertisements... Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. OOOO as ends 






Guarantee renewals... Tuesday 6 


Changes and cancellations.. jd ey 4 p.m. 
OFFICE HOURS 


DOOOOOOOIDOIOOIDOO 
















Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. -7 p.m. DIOOOOOOOOODOOOOOIIOIIIII) eee sos 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. COOOL Skiing 


Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


DIOOODOUOOOOOOODOIDIDOIITIILIL sree/compenenss 


Travel 










DIDOIDDIOIDUDIOIT ODI nen 
DIDODOOIDDIDIOOIOIOIOIOIOIDIII I Wen 


Yard Sales 








FOR PERSONALS ADVERTISING 
SEE COUPON IN PERSONALS SECTION 
FOR ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISING 
SEE COUPON IN 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT SECTION 


12 3 4 5 6 7 B 9 1011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
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Mail to: | ed The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


4 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


INTERNSHIP AT BMG DISTRIBUTION 
RCA AND ARISTA RECORDS 
ALTERNATIVE MUSIC INTERN 
IN BOSTON 
© JOB ; 


/ TWO YEAR INTERNSHIP FOR A COLLEGE SOPHOMORE OR JUNIOR 

/ ABOUT 20 TO 25 HOURS PER WEEK 

/ RETAIL PROMOTION INVOLVEMENT 

/ THE INTERNSHIP IS PART OF BMG DISTRIBUTION'S NATIONWIDE 
ALTERNATIVE MARKETING PROGRAM 

/ SALARY, $220 A MONTH AND $220 FOR EXPENSES A MONTH 

© JOB REQUIREMENTS; 

/ ONLY FULL-TIME STUDENT GOING FOR AT LEAST A BACHELOR 
DEGREE 

/ LOVE AND EXTENSIVE KNOWLEDGE OF ALTERNATIVE MUSIC 

/ PREFERRABLY EXPERIENCE IN RETAIL, RADIO, OR OTHER 
MUSIC RELATED AREAS 

/ CREATIVE AND ENERGETIC PERSON WHO WANTS TO HAVE A 
CAREER IN THE MUSIC BUSINESS 

/ NEED TO HAVE A CAR 


SEND YOUR RESUME TO: 


BMG DISTRIBUTION/ 100 RIVER DRIVE, SUITE 105 
NORWOOD, MA 02062-5026 


ATTN: JEFF DODES OR CALL: 
(617) 255-0200 


. eo 


HUMAN RESOURCES 
INTERN 


The Phoenix 
Media/Communications Group 
has an exciting opportunity for an 
enthusiastic, career-oriented 
summer intern in our Human 
Resources Department. You will 
gain insight and experience in the 
various facets of the industry and 
be exposed to our fast paced media 
environment. Ideal candidates 
should be enrolled in a college 
program that allows you to 
receive credit and work 
15 to 20 hours per week. 


Phoenix Media/Communications Group 


126 Brookline Ave., Brookline, MA 02215 


WORK 
at 
HOME 


PROFESSIONAL 


ENT 
OPPS 


JEWELRY A 
Needed for month of May in 
NYC. Must have prod exp in 
soldering, polishing & finish- 
ing s.s. Be organized & effi- 
cient 212-505-5309 Refs req 
—— 


BOOKING AGENT 
for speakers bureau. Must 
be self-starter with keen 
sense of current events. Re- 
lated experience req. Send 
resume & cover letter to: 
Phoenix Box: 6783, 126 
Brookline Ave Boston 02215 
SS 


-COMMUNICATIONS- 
Current openings; 
Monthly job listing, $15; 
617-332-5958, 24 hours 


nS yon % 40 to 
oldies. April-Sept. Send re- 
sume w/references to: Box 
261 Nantucket MA 02554 


Free lance Sa. 
Experience in high volume, 
family & children portraits. 
Reliable transprtn and 2 1/4 
equip necessary. 647-7 


House inspection jobs. $25- 
$250 per house. Your — 
No experience needed. 

info call now 1- 01986-8157 
Ext H 479. 7 days 


MANAGING EDITOR 
Half-time for gene 
devoted to eset ta pone in 
biotechnology. Respon incl 
edit & solicit, promote & 
some writing. Resume: CRG 
19 Garden St. Cambridge 
MA 02138. Equal Opp/ AA 
Teachers for summer 
theatre camp - ages 7-11, 
6 wks. July 8 - Aug 2. 
Worcester Children's 
Theatre. (508) 752-7537 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


TE 
AIRLINES HIRING! 
immed. i! level positions 
avi. Exc Salary & Benefits. 
Service Fee. 


(303) 441-2463 
AUSTRALIA 
WANTS YOU! 


Excelient pay & benefits, 
trans. 407-295-7600 ext 300. 


Australian-American 
Chamber of Commerce. 


JOBS!! 


Are You interested in Health & Medicine? 


Word Processing Operators 
Transcriptionists 


AT WORDSMITH 


Full Time/Permanent Part time 
Learn Medical Transcription 


To be the star of a law firm, you 
should be a lawyer. To be the star in 
a hospital, you should be a doctor. 
To be the star of Wordsmith, you 
should be a word processor or a 
transcriptionist and be ready for the 
challenge of learning medical tran- 
scription. We're a growing Cam- 
bridge service bureau seeking 
bright, energetic individuals with a 
ls speed of at least 65 wom. 

edge of IBM PC helpful but we 
will train talented people. Full time 
or part time, /days /afternoons 
/evenings /nights. Good pay and 
congenial atmosphere. Free parking 
and easy access to the Red Line. 

Call 354-4050 Sam te 


Ww ITH 
186 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge 


MEDIA 
OPPORTUNITY 


Outgoing, dependable 
individual needed as a 
receptionist. This entry level 
position provides an overview 
of the company with the 
opportunity for 
promotion/transfer after 6 
months. Full time, immediate 
opening. Complete benefits 

ackage. Apply in person, 

etween 9:00-11:00 a.m. on 
April 8 or send resume to 
Karen Williams. 


126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 


Walnut Street 


La Center, Inc. 


We are seeking qualified 
professionals for our 
community based residence, 
apartments, and work training 
programs for mentally retarded 
adults. The great work 
environment, in-service 
training and benefits make the 
Walnut Street Center an 
excellent place to pursue a 
rewarding career. 


@ Workshop Assistant 
Supervisor 
Up To $16,500 
@ Residential Weekend 
Assistant Manager 
Up to $13,500 


Call 776-1448 
between 9am - 11am 
or send resume to: 
Personnel 
Walnut Street Center Inc. 
Somerville Ave., 
Somerville, MA 02143 


AA/EOE M/F/H/V 


Music Store 
SALES 


Daddy’s Junky Music, the 1990 Music & 
Sound Retailer Dealer of the Year, has 
immediate openings for both full and part 
time music sales people in our Boston 
store. These positions offer compensation 
among the highest in the industry, a 
complete benefits package and an 
opportunity for advancement that is 
unparalleled. Career oriented applicants 
should have in-depth knowledge of 
musical instruments and equipment and 
retail experience, especially music, is 
preferred. Interested parties should send 
resumes to Daddy’s Junky Music, P.O. 
Box 1018, Salem, NH 03079, ATTN: Mike 
Abbott. 


dd I Tose 
ee When dove realy 6 rack 


EARN $THOUSANDS$ 
EVERY MONTH! 
NO EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY! 

Call: 1-900-896-3263 
Lines Open 24 hrs. 
Work in the 900 business 
Copyright 1991, TCA/11.95 


SUNSHINE!! 
LOW $$$ HOMES! 


Sunbelt Council offers 
complete relocation kit w/ 
1000s of jobs, low cost 
homes & service referals in 
Ft Lauderdale, 
Phoenix, Las Vi 
Send $8.00 ck or M.O. 
choice of city to: 
Sunbelt Relo Council 
4.1148 Center St. #9100 
Newton MA 02159 


MALE COL GRAD 25+ Harv 
Sq rm + stipend for work w/ 
Disturbed Youth 868-0649 


Wanted 45 people to try w 
our new micro-nutrition diet. 
Controls your appetite, gets 
rid of cellulite, you can eat 
the foods you love. | lost 50 
Ibs. Come get thin with me! 
Dr. recomended, F.D.A. ap- 
proved. It's is an awesome 
diet, why not try it? 


1-617-499-7923 


rec 
VOLUNTEERS 


Fundraising, marketing, re- 
search. Build your resume. 
Develop professional skills 
by volunteering with non- 
profits. Mike 536-8761 


ee 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


CHAUFFEUR 
Exper'd for business. 
Person also CPR, EMT, 
Respiratory trained. 
Able to travel. 
Contact Jim. Phoenix 0 1810 


Se ee ee 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 
m= MEN & WOMEN 
Hor $25,000 TO $68,000 

“y Experience 


: Miao 3 Years Me 


os arte Chizenship Required 


Full Pa Wrile Traini 
‘ositions Av. Jailable | In Loos Area 


SSF" Free ORIENTATION! 
Sheraton Tara Newton Hotel 
.320 Washington Street 
Mass. Turnpike Exit 17, Newton 
Mon. April 8th, 2:00PM or 7:00PM 


gse AIRLINES 
($15K — $75K 
HIRING NOW! 


« Baggage Claim 


¢ Ground 
Support 


¢ Pilots/ 
Mechanics 


Flight 
Attendants 


« Customer 
Service 


« Reservationists 


* Immediate Opportunities 
Now Available 
* Excellent Benefits 
For Info, Call Now 


1-800-444-4003 
Monday-Friday 8:30 am - 8:00 pm 


APRIL 5, 1991 
Sermo emsI AR nse 
BUSINESS 
OPPS 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 
Gain financial independence 
PT or full time. 617-469-4418 
24 hour recorded mssg 


EARN 
Earn $3000+/mo processing 
FHA refunds. No exp nec. 


EARN $300/$500 per week 
reading books at home.-Call 
1-615-473-7440 Ext.’B 723: 


HOTEL JOB: 
To $12/hr, trainees wel- 
come: 1-800-866-2579. 


KOREA - JAPAN 
Germany - Mexico - Great 
Britain: If you have friends or 
relatives there, we can help 
you, or them establish a lu- 
crative business. Inter- 
national Business Develop- 
ment (617) 964-1869 
Kuwait/ Saudi Jobs now hir- 
ing men/women all fields; 
excellent pay w/ transpor- 
tation paid Call for details 
1-505-374-2489 Ext 112 


NEED A JOB FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary, 
bookkeeper, warehse wker, 
labor, construction, Ho- 
tel/Restaurant. 
Driver/Delivery 

$400-$600 WKLY. 
1-800-346-5627 
New multi-level marketing 
company. 75% commision. 
60-day double money back 
guarantee. Call Mike for free 
info pak. 508-875-6109 
Out of work? Need money? 
Make up to $125 per day 
viewing TV. For further info, 
call 800-873-2313 


TAKING 


APPLICATIONS NOW! 
Call Fev yt A ddd 
house help, drivers, 
mechanics, janitors, security 
guards and several office 
positions. (Top pay!) Open 7 
days. $20 phone fee 


TYPISTS: 

Work at home. Excellent 
money. Your own hours. 
Call 24 hours daily. 
1-900-820-3456. 
$1.50 per half min. 
$$ WANTED 


ENTREPRENEUR 
Looking for a serious busi- 
ness opportunity? Exciting 
Opportunity to earn 
Outstanding personal in- 
come for the rest of your life! 

617-499-1973 for details 
(24hr recorded message) 


ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ANCERS- 


-FEMALE 
+/wk. No 


Earn up to 
dance experience 
necessary. Must be over 18. 
Flex hours/ lodging avail. 
(617) 427-6514 Ask for Alex 


GO-GO DANCERS 
WANTED. 


$1000 
PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
WHY WAIT, CALL NOW!! 


203-334-9285 
FEMALE & MALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS. 


Local, national an inter- 
national book Contact 
S.E.P. 617-5! 5-819 


‘ 1) E 
<TAINMENT 


L DANCERS 
CCASIONS 


OPPORTUNITIES 
National 
Producer/ 
Writer/ 

Promoter 
of pop music 
has openings 
for interns to 
assist with 
production/PR/ 
management, 
etc., full or 
part-time. 
Great education 
with pay. 

Call Jeff at 


738- 
0044 





APRIL 5, 1991 


SERVICES 


SS 
BANK LOANS TO 75K! 


No colateral-income Verifi- 
cation Req'd. Call 
1-900-535-7700x454 
($2 minute) 


HOME ENVIROMENTAL 
HAZARD TESTING 
SERVICE 
ASBESTOS?7LEAD 
PAINT? 
RANDON? 
DRINKING WATER 
ONTAMINANTS? 
ELF RADIATION 
ELECTROMAGNETIC 





, FIELDS 

Emitted by Power Lines, Ap- 
pliances, T.V's, and VDT's 
concern you? If you are con- 
Sstantly expose to any one of 
these substances ee may 
be at risk. For Complete 
home work testing call 


E.T.C.: 
(617) 235-6522 
(22) 


GHOSTWRITER 
AND EDITOR. Proposal: 
Resume; Academic 
Study/Thesis; Newsletter; 
Autobiography. N.E. 
SCRIBE 926-6116 


PSYCH TRANSCRIPTS 

For the exclusive transcript 

of psychological and psy- 

chiatric reports and evalua- 

tions. 

For more information call 
617-289-4593 
1-800-660-4593 


RESUMES 


$25 
® 10 free copies 

6 48hr turnaround 

» Creative format and 

compostion 
® Choice of Stationary 
® Keep your Resume on 
your own free disk 
® Other typing and desktop 

Publishing services 


CALL RGB GRAPHICS 
AT 338-8504 















un. F.N. 


508-528-2358 


olt single action .44 spec. 
7.5°' bbl. $600, Call Steve 
508-384-3045. ; 


APPLIANCES 


Huge, Used White Fridge, 
Whirlpool, w/ice-maker, ask- 
ing $200 or B.O. 825-4621 


New con- 





2) 





Small freezer. 
dition. 354-0947 


BICYCLES 


BIANCHI axis celeste man's 
18-spd bike. Over $1300 in- 
vested. Specialized parts, 
Shimano gear, touring tires. 
Absolutely easy ride. Ex 
cond., ridden less than 300 
mi., $800 firm. 354-1950 


Cannondale sport/touring 
bike. SJ700, red, 23" alum 
frame, 18 spd, 28/38/48 tri- 
ple biopace crank, 13-24 
Shimano Ultegra 
SIs, 
pump, Blackburn rear rack, 
panniers. Perf $650, 
444-1775 


ES 
Fuji Ace, black, excellent 
condition; paid $380, sell for 
$180, 787-1943. 


RAcnCae SBE ESHER 
FURNITURE 


MOVING SALE: Queen size 
futon/bed $175. Double bed, 
$50. Kitchen table, $20. 
Work table, $30. Speakers, 











THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


WATERBED&HELMET 
King size oak waterbed with 
drawers headboard mat- 
tress et al $600 or best offer. 
Also Vetter motorcycle 
helmet Snell ng 100 $50. 

787-682 





RESUMES 
$24.95 Typeset 
Ufetime storage-25 free 
copies. Highest quality at the 
lowest possible price, 
LASER PERFECT 
281 Huntington Avenue. Boston 


_ 
Tax consultant: Carl Well- 
iver--obtain maximum re- 
funds--$30 and up well 
576-9841 





VISA . 

Bad credit? no credit? 
This is not a secured card. ° 
FRESH START 
PROGRAM INC. 
GRAN 


CREDIT 
SERVICES 


BAD OR NO CREDIT? 
Obtain a Visa/MC regardless 
of credit history. Effective 
and inexpensive. Call 

508-470-3718 





VISA/MC 
Regardless of Credit history. 
Call now for more _ infor- 
mation 


723-8518 


REJECTED FOR 
CREDIT AGAIN? 


Because of information con- 
tained about you and/or your 
spouse in one of more credit 
bureau files. Inaccurate, mis- 
leading, outdated infor- 
mation, law suits, liens, 
bankruptcies, late pay- 
ments, charge offs. Your 
may have the right to have 
any or all of the above per- 
manently removed from your 
credit report. Correct Bad 
Credit 
* Credit Cards 
* Homeowner Loans 
* Business Loans 
* Guaranteed Auto Loans 


CREDIT CORREC- 
TIONS 
185 Devonshire St 
Boston, MA 02110 
1-800-852-1803 


COMPLETE 
LIQUIDATION 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 
FIXTURES, 
EQUIPMENT OF 
Kurzweil Music 
Systems, Inc. at 
411 Waverley Oaks Rd. 
Waltham, MA 02154 
BY 
KNA, Inc., the Court 
Appointed Liquidator 


Everything must go 
immediately, no reas- 
onable offer refused. 
Computers, copy 
machines, Wilfab mod- 
ular technician units, 
desks, chairs, thous- 
ands of miscellaneous 
items, anything you 
ineed to furnish an 
i office at liquidation 
prices. 


We must also sell the 
last of the original 
keyboard and rack 
i mounts immediately. 


Starting 
i Monday, April 1 
until sold out. 


(617) 893-5900 


CASH OR CHECK 


‘MMA AOE BESTS 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 
Kenwood 60 watts/channel, 


amp plus tuner plus bookshif 
speakers, $100 or bo, call 
Mark 247-4137 


Mistubishi 417 XE stereo 
cassette. With am/fm re- 
ceiver, memory ieee and 
seek. SONY XM-ES50 stereo 
graphic equalizer/combo 
power amp. $200 for both. 
Call 617-631-2689. Leave 
message. 


Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette, 3 mikes, all the ex- 
tras. Excellent cond. 
$600/BO, 661-6373 eves. 


DATING 


ROMANCE is back in your 
area. Don't ae daydream. 
Call 717-848-1408 
PLATIME Dating Service 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 
For instant introductions 
call 1-900-820-3325 


Jewish Introductions Inter- 


national, Local, ail 


ages 
800-442-9050. 





NUANCES 


Boston's only introduction 
service for professionals 
wishing’ to make cross Cul- 
tural cross racial and inter- 
national connections for 
business and friendship. 
P.O. Box 6057 Boston, MA 
02209. Or for info please call 
617-277-7640 


Beautiful, sexy LATIN Girls 
want to meet you for love & 
romance. For a free catalo 
with hundreds of photos Call 
305-486-1373 (24 hrs) 


-CALL-A-GIRL 


| Free! 


| Women call 621-0886 
| Men call 1-976-3111 .99/min. 


617-621-1727 
OTHER LIFESTYLES 
1-976-7676 .99/MIN 


Trnsfrble mbershp for re- 
putable action-oriented 
singles clb $1100 value, 
$581 firm. Ser calls only: Grt 
deal! 


Single? 
Appear on our TV show! 


It's “FROM THE HEART”, the television program for 
successful singles, Friday nights on WNDS-TV 


Channel 50. 


For just $38 your 30 second personalized video will 
introduce you to New England’s most exciting singles. 
Each week “FROM THE HEART’ will present men and 
women like yourself who'll speak frankly and sincerely 

about the people they'd like to meet. 
“FROM THE HEART” is more than a dating show. We'll 
also feature regular updates on upcomng area events, 
discounts on parties and travel, and even a few tips on 


relationships. 


Interested? 


For more information and our 
brochure, please call 


Speakers Klipsch K-horns, 
oak, excellent cond. New 
$3400, will sac $2200. 
207-883-8548 


eee ieennaememenmmntnaninentinimeennemenaaanane 
SPRING IS ALMOST 


Send for Aane Catalog of 


Hawaiian Aloha shirt florals, 
Tropical birds, and antique 
prints. Available at once up 
to size 4XL. Call toll-free at 
800-228-6777. FAX 
808-521-4698 or write: 
PARADISE TRADING CO. 
1108 FORT St 
HONOLULU, HI 96813 


paperbacks 
HARVARD BOOK(. 


STORE 
1256 Mass. Ave. 


Cambrid 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Like new Pentax Camera, 
semi-automatic/wide angle 
on/ includs zoom/package 
$235. 666-5174 aft 6pm 


RECORDS & 
TAPES 


CD, cassettes, LP, fixtures. 











Liquidation. Cheap. City 
Cassette 36 West St. Boston 
426-7970 
CcD’s 


50 for 
508-875-6109 
at Deere 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 


Camcorder, Panasonic, 
complete digital effects w/ 
case and car battery cord, 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307 








Holiday Fitness: Two life- 
time mmbrshps fully trans- 
ferred to you by club. $900 or 
BO. Eves, 401-789-0902 








LEGAL 
NOTICES 


IN THE SUPERIOR 
COURT OF THE 


STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


FOR THE 
COUNTY OF PIERCE 
JUVENILE COURT 


SUMMONS BY 
PUBLICATION 


1. ESTERVINA CORNIER, 
and/or Jane Doe, mother of 
GUILLERMO MONTANEZ, 
DOB: 09/24/78; Cause 
number 185472; Guard- 
ianship petition filed 
01/31/91. 


TO ALL WHOM 
IT MAY CONCERN: 


You are hereby notified that 
a Petition for Guardianship 
has been filed alleging your 
child to be dependent and 
asking that an Order be is- 
sued declaring that guard- 
ianship be established with 
respect to your child and that 
any of your parental rights 
be limited pursuant to RCW 
13.34.230. You have impor- 
tant legal rights and you 
must take steps to protect 
your interests. In order to de- 
fend your parental rights, 
you have a right to a fact- 
finding hearing before a 
judge, therefore, you are 
summoned to appear at a 
court hearing at 10:30 a.m. 
on the 17th day of April, 
1991, at the Juvenile Court, 
5501 Sixth Avenue, Tacoma, 
Washington 98406. If you do 
not appear at the hearing, 
the Court may enter an Or- 
der without further notice to 
you. You have the right to 
speak on your own behalf, to 
introduce evidence, examine 
witnesses and receive a de- 
cision based soley on the 
evidence presented. You 
have a right to have a lawyer 
represent you at the hearing 
and help you by looking at 
the files, talking to involved 
parties, helping you to 
understand your rights and 
the law. If you cannot afford 
a lawyer, the court will ap- 
point one to represent you. 
To get a court-appointed 
lawyer contact: Department 
of Assigned Counsel, 5501 
Sixth Avenue, Tacoma, 
Washington 98406, (206) 
593-4453. You may contact 
the Department of Children 
and Family Services, 1949 
So. State, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington 98405 or 
1-800-422-7517 for more in- 
formation about your child. 

Theodore Rutt, County Clerk 


PETS 


ANE ASAT i NN 
Free adorable house-broken 
kittens. Please call Kathy or 
Jim after 6pm and week- 
ends. 262-4550 


MINIATURE 
VIETNAMESE 





PIGS!! 
registered, friendly, gente, 
odorless, easily house- 
broken, absolutely adorable. 

Call Bay Cliff Farm 
401-294-4141 


Needed: Loving home for 5 
yr old black male chow 
(nutered) FREE. Call Sherry. 


Pre Slalom skis: 1 cm, 
woodcore, sol 347 bind, 
$225. Univega Itul Sport, 
20”, campy parts, gray $300. 
646-8421 eves. 


TRAVEL 


where in 48 states. Leave 
anytime, no restrictions. 
$399.00 each. Call Mike at 
508-283-8208 


FLA trip Key West, Ft Laud, 
10 days. Share flight, hotel, 
car. Seek GWM 21-30. $200 
Joe 1-(800) 594-7369 


GOING TO SOUTHWEST? 


Looking for Co-driver who 
wants to go RT, 1 way or 
vicinity. 628-4480. 


HEDONISTS! 

You are invited to take ad- 
vantage of a Low-low Group 
rate to all inclusive Negril Ja- 
maica resort 
Singles/Couples welcomed. 
Cail Paul at 625-0130. Free 
color brochure and flyer. 





patch hate tatiana 
One way airline ticket to San 
Francisco ! 4/22. De- 
parture date flexible. B/O - 
contact Keri 969-8288 


WANTED 


AEN IME RATE NG ARS I 
Have detailed plan of TV 
show idea. Need agent to 
sell on my behalf. Write Dick 
Corbet PO Box 805 Taunton, 
MA 02780 include phone 
number. 


COMPUTER 
SERVICES 


EMERGENCY 
COMPUTER 
REPAIR! 

MAC'S & IBM Compatibles 
Laser Printers and Monitors 


Fast Service 
Free Pick-up & Delivery 





5 OFF 
Save this ad! Call 731-4033 





IT’S PARTY TIME! 
Everything you need to plan 
the perfect party can 
be found in the 


AFTER HOURS 
section of 
The Phoenix Classifieds 















REAL 
GIRLS I 
pr 


.MUST BE 
18 YRS. 


SINGLE 
GIRLS IN 
1-900-820-9898 


$3.00/MIN. 
MUST BE 











Transferable membership 
for reputable action-oriented 
singles club $1100 value, 
$581 firm. Serious calls only 
Great deal! 


Post Club membership for 
sale at great discount! 

PO Box 1212 Brookline MA 
02146 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 


Place your job listing in New 
England's largest weekly 


267-1234 





oS 
= 


HOME 
SERVICES 


ELF RADIATION 
ELECTROMAGNETIC 





FIELDS 
Emitted by Power Lines, Ap- 
pliances, T.V's, and VDT's 
concern you? For Complete 
home work testing call 
E.T.C.: 
(617) 235-6522 
(22) 


AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC 


BUICK ELECTRA LTD ‘74 4- 
dr. Fla. car, orig. owners 
Showroom cond. 
w/options. 78,000 orig. mis. 
$1800 or b/o. 617-826-2647 


Ford Escort 1985, 4 Door 
hatchback, automatic; very 
good condition, AM/FM, 
47,000 mi. $1950. 734-4283 


FORD LTD 1984, 4 cylinder, 
gas mileage, am/fm 
stereo with ac, power steer- 
ing. cruise control, 4 dr, 
72,000 mi, automatic trans, 
no rust, mechanically exc 
$1800 or bo 617-646-8614 


FORD MUSTANG GT 1988 
Automatic, drk blue w/ 
titanium, sun rf, 29,000 mis, 
$10,500. Call John 776-6091 
M-F 3-10pm 


JEEP Cherokee Limited ‘88. 

Lthr seats 45K miles, super 

cond, car phone, cd player, 

alarm, exc stereo. $13,900. * 
; 698-3060 


JEEP CJ7 '80 Great summer 
veh. 6-cyl, 4-spd, ht/st, a/c, 
rad/cass, lug, $1000's of $ 
invst. Too much to list, new 
yeh, must sell. $2750/bo 
731-3363 


OLDMOBILE Cutlass Sierra 
Brougham ‘86. 4 dr, silver, 
velour int. Ps/Pb, pwr 
windws & locks. A/c, tilt, 
AM/FM stereo. 4 new tires, 6 
passenger car, wire wheels, 
exc cond $4990/BO. Days 
353-5915, eves 863-5317 


FOREIGN 


69 VW Bug, new parts, good 
local transportation, looks 
good, Best offer, 864-9115 
days, 523-4807 evenings 


BLACK MAXIMA 
NISSAN MAXIMA 1985-Fast 
five speed Maxima in mint 
condition with cassette 
stereo, all power, high speed 
tires, sunroof, ajustable 
suspension, 64k, $6000/bo, 

Alan 964-7693 


HONDA ACCORD '80 5-spd, 
2dr htcbk, runs great, many 
new parts. $400 Day or eve 





HYNDIA EXEL 86 Good 
condition, runs great. $2300 
Call 254-0801 eves 


MAKE AN OFFER 
1989 Saab 9000 turbo con- 
vertible. Black w/ leaher int, 
alpine CD plyr, AC. Mint 
shape, only 13K. Must sell, 
moving to Europe in a week!! 
$1500/bo (please make me 
an offer). Henry, 262-0046 
(eves) 





MAZDA AX? 65 Blue, 5spd, 
54K, great cond. in and out, 


new iires, eainaust. Chris 
731-9107 
MAZDA Rx-7 Gsi 1981-5 


spd, low mi, moonroof, new 
tires, cruise, cassette 
stereo, $3000, 391-1066 








P&L 
CLEANING 


COMPANY, INC. 
RESIDENTIAL $ 
COMMERICAL 

Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work, Contact Patrick at: 
289-4701 & 


HOUSECLEANING 
Attention to detail 
Weekly/bi-weekly/one-time 
Reasonable and thorough 
Boston area. Refernces 
available. Larry 522-6420. 


MOVERS 








1-2 Men & Maxivan 
282-7195 
282-7195 

AARDVARK MOVERS 


Personal inexpensive and 
very reasonable. Local or 
Long Dist. sm jobs OK. Call 
24 hrs 864-4497 


AHAPPY MOVE INC. 
Cheapest rates in town 
MDPU # 28928 
734-0152 


Beast of Burden 876-2028 
Van. solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


BOBBY’S EMERGENCY 
Personal, Prompt, Reliable & 
Cheap! You Help: You Save 
Call 24 hours 354-3249 


BOB’S MOVING 
Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and per- 
sonal service. Office, apts, & 
houses. No job too big, no 
job too small. 322-1679 
MPDU & fully insured 


ISAAC’S MOVING 


Lic & ins. Big and small jobs 
Local and long distance 
Call 617-254-0450 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
SERVICES 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


~V.V.V. MOVING 


Professional, Insured 
Experienced, Low rates 
Call 643-5723 























MISUBISHI ECPLISE 
TURBO ‘90 190 hp, tan 
w/bik trim, 5-spd, cruise, 
cass, must sell, quick! 27k mi 
sac for $9999/bo. Call 
738-6046 


PORSCHE 24S ‘87 Guards 
red/blk Concour Car, bdy 
and inter mint, alwys grged, 





no winter, $17,000 
665-6814 
Porsche 924 1978; Red, 


autom. transmission, rebuilt 
engine, vg _ interior/exterior 
$3600 266-3083 


TOYOTA Celica GT '87. Mint 
condition. 47K miles. White, 
navy interior. $6500/BO 
Must sell 617-395-0182 


VW BUG ‘79 Conv. Under 
35K orig mi. $7800. Day 
617-247-3344 
508-470-2515 


VW Scirocco ‘84. AM/FM 
cass, a/c, dark gray $85K 
miles. Rust-free runs 
great! $2800/BO 235-0320 
ext 2196, Leslie lv msg 


VW SUPER BEETLE CONV 
‘79 Nds some, Iks new, must 
see. $2000 or b/o. 268-4134 











Ford £350 Van, 1983-59 
mi, 3/4 ton long-bed high- 
top. hydraulic lift, perfect 
running cond, $3250 or b/o 
(Camb) 876-2716 


QUALITY RESULTS! 
lf you need a professional 
job opening filled ASAP, 
place your ad in New Eng- 
land's largest weekly, and 
watch us go to work for you! 
Call Chris at 267-1234 
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SERRA eon 
CLEANERS 


BEST PRICE 
MOVING 


Ls Welge)i nal 


MOVING? 
Man-2 Men and 1 an or Hie 
CHEAP & FRIENDLY 
Local & Long Distance Call Mick at: 
617-547-6530 


he Beeper# 617-553-6530 
(TOUCHTONE YOUR #FOR CALL BACK) 





MOVERS 

| Local-Long Distance-Overseas 
No job too small. 

Frequent trips to all of New England, 


NY, ALJ. PA VA DC. 
364-1927 or 361-8185 
or 1-800-698-1927 





LOWEST RATES IN TOWN 


* Free Box De! 
. 7 Days a Woon” 
© 24 Hours 
We Make 
Moving Easy! 
1-800-287-2042 


MOPU# 28800 






Marakesh Express 
moving & storage 
Since 1970 Lic & Ins Excel- 
lent selection of new and 

used cartons. You 
can trust us, thou- 
sands have. 

MDPU 21412 
661-0550 
VISA/MC 












SOUL SURVIVAL 
Keep your Mind, Body & 
Spirit in good shape with the 
Phoenix's Mind, Body & 
Spirit Classifeds. 


FORD F250 Pick Up ‘87 with 
plow, low miles, stereo, 
bedliner, sidesteps, w/lights 
Best offer Cali Jim 
773-7815 


CYCLES 


Yamaha V-Max, 1989 
1200cc, excellent condtn, 
only 2000K. Interested 
buyers only. $5000 or BO 
Lv msg, 662-5451 


CRSA IE 
AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


BANK REPOSESSIONS 
Bids accepted daily on 200 
car inventory, wholesale 
prices. Ask for 
254-8484 


SAVE 15% 

ON YOUR AUTO 
INSURANCE 
WITHOUT CHANGING 
INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. A FAST, SAFE 
AND INEXPENSIVE 
WAY TO LOWER YOUR 
INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS. CALL 
TOLL FREE: 
1-800-879-8107 


WANTED JUNK CARS 
ANY CONDITION! 
USED CARS BOUGHT! 
RECYCLCING FOR THE 
FUTURE. 

CALL ANYTIME. 


438-0267 
open 7 days 





Herb 





lf you're a musician looking for the 
perfect lead, look no further than the 
Boston Phoenix Music and the Arts 
Classifieds. You'll not only find a lead 
vocalist for your band, but rehearsal 
space, instruments, instruction, and 
management. We have the most 
comprehensive music and arts-related 


Classifieds in Boston. 


To place your ad call: 


267-1204 
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_ RRR Se 
APARTMENTS 


ARLI , charming 
duplex, quiet dead-end st, 
view Spy pond; 3BR, 1 irg, 2 
small; frpic, hdwd firs, nr T. 
$1140. Avi 6/1. 648-7826 


BEACON ST, apt w/2BR, Ivg 
rm, frpic, walk-out porch. 
$1000/mo, all incl. 437-0496 


BOSTON, 3-4BR in 3-fam, 
pkg, walk to T, nr NU. $800, 
no fee. Brian, 239-1830 


BOSTON/Brookline, River 
way, 2BR condo, Irg mod 
kitch, access to public trans, 
residnt rg. $950+ utils. 
Avi 4/15. 277-0771 


BOSTON & DORCHESTER, 


2 & 3BR, newly renov, hdwd , 


firs, Indry in bidg, full 
sprinklered, on T Sectn 8 
OK 731-0165 


BOSTON, Med area, sunny, 
newly renovtd 2BR, Ivg rm, 
din rm, den, eat-in kitch w/ 
dw, new ba, lots of closets 
$750/mo. No Fee. 442-4665 


BOSTON, Med area, skyline 
view, Hillside St, irg 5 rms. 
$850 htd. 508-457-0712 


BOSTON, North End, 
studio/1BR from $500 
2BR/iofts from $750 
No Fee 723-4642 


BOSTON, quiet 2BR, only 1 
stop to dwntwn, 

kitch, new w/w, pkg. 
$575/mo+ utils. 569-9593 


FURNISHED APT 
BOSTON, Back Bay/South 
End. Tastefully furnished 
two bed condo huge private 
sundeck, w/d, d/d, hrdwd 
firs, TV, VCR, stereo, CD's 
etc. $1550/ht & hw inci 

Keith 738-9742 


BOSTON, S.E., no fee, 3BR, 
sunny, mod K & B, w/d, a.c., 
frpic. $1300+util. 426-8136 


BRIGHTON, 3BR in 2-fam in 
quiet area. Refinished hdwd 
firs. On 57 & express bus rts. 
Avi now. $900. 254-2010 


BRIGHTON, Comm Ave, 
1BR htd. $600/mo, no fee 
623-8252 


FEE & LOW FEE 
BROOK ERT ON 
APTS Largest Selection 
Available Inciduing Luxury 
Condominiums for Now, 
June & Septmember 


BAY REALTY GROUP 
183 HARVARD ST. 
782-6666 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


CAMBRIDGE 
4 bdrm 3 firs 1 1/2 tile BTHS, 
Ig kit, hdwd floors, carpeted 
hall + strs. near red line 
$1600/mo first + last, Bill 
354-3592 


CAMBRIDGE N., 2BR. w/d 
convt to trans. $900+utils 
Avi 6/1. 661-9767 


CAMBRIDGE-Spac apt, ren 
kit. 3BR, nr T & bus, av May 
1. $906/mo inc ht, sec+ last 
mo Gaby or T.R., 491-1124 


CHARLESTOWN sunny 2nd 
fl 2BR condo nr City Sq, mod 
K&B. $750. 508-668-7363 


CHELSEA, Prattv!, mod 1BR 
no fee. Freshly redecortd 


conatn ht/hw inc. 1 < 
1 a $500. Refs req. 884-1506 


view expsd brick, hdwd firs 
$525+. No fee. 889-5416 


DORCHESTER — 
owned hse, Irg sunny 2BR. 
lvg rm w/bay window, Irg kit 
dw, fridge, w/d, mins to T 
$675+utils. Jim, 825-2692 


DORCHESTER/S. Boston 
beautiful spac renov dplx nr 
T. 2¥2BR, exp brk, mod k&b, 
d/d. $775 htd 508-866-9817 


EAST BOSTON, at Marina, 
2500 sf. Ist fir spe, hi 
ceilngs, mod kitch & ba, pkg. 
$900/mo. 569-5212 


AFRAID OF SHARKS 
EAST BOSTON, be safe in 
renov owner-occ 


harbor, city view, quiet st, 3 
rooms. $475. 569-4075 


JAMAICA PLAIN, next to 
Arboretum Park, Pondside, 
3BR, natural wood firs 
$800/mo. 522-4376 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR 1 ba 
apt in old hse, nice nbrhd 
btwn T & Center St. $775 incl 
ht & utl. Must be quiet & de- 
pendable. Avi 4/1. 522-3137 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR apt, 
spacs, hdwd firs, nr Forest 
Hills T. Only $625. 849-1090 


JAMAICA PLAIN, gorgeous 
condo, great loctn nr Brkin 
Vill T & bus, ez to dwntwn, 
‘burbs. Quiet, gd light, hdwd 
firs, d/d, w/d, storage, rfdck 
$745 incl. No Fee. 924-9399 


JAMAICA PLAIN Apt. Lr 
2BR quiet, near T & pari 
$600+ 524-2939 aft 6PM 


JAMAICA PLAIN $575. 5 
rms, nr Pond & T. Ht 3.gne 
incld. 323-6786 after 3P 


MALDEN/Medford, ultra- 
mod 2BR in newer home, 
pkg. 5/1. $800 htd. 397-0060 


MEDFORD SQ, Beautiful apt 
for rent: 8 rms, 5BR. Perfect 
for family. w/d, on-st pkg, 
porch. $1000+util. Avi 4/1. 
391-6864, iv msg 


palate eect 
MEDICAL AREA-a dream 
apt, Do you want a Irg bkyd 
to bag in? 2-3BR, Irg eik 
w/dw/d, 1.5ba. airm sys, use 


dio, cable, phone, loft, frpic. 
Utils incl. Yr-round. Weekly 
$125. 508-546-2802, 7-8pm 


ROXBURY, Fort Hill, 1BR in 
renovtd twnhse, all the orig 
details, marble frpic, hdwd 
firs, oak trim. $600+ 
427-5840, 524-7006 


SOMERVILLE, 2BR, sunny, 
near T. Porch, yard. $760 
incl ht. Call 646-6263 


SOMERVILLE-3BR, hdwd 
firs, tile ba, eik, wik or bus to 
Davis T, grg avi, pets ok, 
$750, ( 568-0417 


SOMERVILLE, 6BR, nr 
Davis Sq T, newly re 
modeled. Gas utils. $1500/ 
mo+. Sebastian, 395-6746 


SOMERVILLE, beaut 5 rm 
1st fir, porches, frpic, all appl 
white walls, varn wdwrk 
$850+. 666-0605 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, irg 
sunny 8 rms, 4BR+study, 
newly renovtd, fri ; porch, 
storage spce, 3 min walk to 
T. $1275. 776-0946 


SOMERVILLE, irg 6 rm apt, 
20 min walk to Harvd Sq. 
$775 htd. 628-4741 


SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq. 
spacs newly renovtd 8 rm 
apt, new eat-in kit & ba, nr T. 
Avi now. $1100. 776-6892 


SOMERVILLE Studio apt 10 
min walk to Porter Sq or 
Davis $570/mo 623-5342 


SOUTH BOSTON/Dor. line 
Carpenter has 1,2+3BR 
apts. Mod & very sunny, w/d 
hkup, oak firs, cab, kit, etc, 
etc. Steps to JFK sta, UM- 
ASS and beach no fee. Call 
288-8313 


SOUTH END Appleton St. 
Renovated multi-level apt 
2BR, 1Bath, frpic, terrace 
w/back garden, spacious. 
fully equipped kitchen w/ 
w/d, avi June 1st. Summer 
or long term lease possible. 
$1350/mo Call 437-9114 


SOUTH END, live-in loft spc, 
550 sq ft. $525. No fee 
266-6429 


WALTHAM Ctr, clean mod 
1BR. No fee. $500/mo. Avi 
5/1. 894-6081, Iv msg 


COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


SOUTH END, Storage space 
to shr. 450 sf. Safe, secure, 
easy access. $80. 566-1252 


CONDO. 
MINIUM 

CAMBRIDGE, Avon Hill, nr 
Harvd Sq & red line, charm- 
ing 2BR, frpic, eat-in kitch, 


live-in Super, low monthi 
mntnc. $152,900. 661-9492 


. Fort Hill, Sbrm 

frpic, deck, w/d, 
Lngwd Med area $1400/mo 
+utls contact Ron 437-1253 


WEST ROXBURY, 2BR, Ivg 
rm, din rm, eat-in kit, w/d, 
No pets. 

695. 


STON-T0om, 1st fir near 


, laundry, kitch, priv, 
non smoker, $300 mo quiet 
next to bath 787-3807 or 
782-8640 


LEXINGTON, prof person 
renting 2 rms (BR/sittin 
rm/full ba). $435/mo incl all 
utils, kitch priv. Off-st 
residnt| pkg. Nonsmkr & 
animal lover. 861-9067 


MALDEN, cin furn rms, w/w, 
walk to T & Sq, live-in Super 
From $85/wk. 321-3714 


SOMERVILLE, convnt to T, 
$75-85/week. 2 month min. 
John, 666-4130 


SOMERVILLE, GM hsehoid, 
fridge & micro avi. HIV+ OK. 
$75-85/wk. JC, 666-4130 


Dearest 
SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


[ ite nmsmkr 
grad student 30 M to shr ex 
Irg 2BR with my nr Cleve 
Cir. $400 782- 


SAN FRANCISCO, fully ac- 
cessorized studio rms 
w/kitchenette, phone, TV, 
linens. $250+/wk. 
$650+/mo. 1-800-6BRADY6 


SKI CHEAP! 

Rent room in charming vil- 
lage Colonial across from 
General Store. 10 mihs to 
Mt. Snow & Haystack; 20 
mins to Stratton. $200/mo 
for weekends incl heat, hot 
water & parking. Call Ron, 
(802) 297-2323 or (802) 
896-6678 leave message 


BROOKLINE Clev Cir. F 

rad/prof for 1BR in 4BR apt 
$360/mo. Nr B,C,D Ins. Ht 
incld. 738-1064 


BROOKLINE Lrg 2BR next 
to T, near BC & BU. Sublet 
June-Aug. $800/mo incids 
hw. Call 232-4608 


BROOKLINE, 

sublet. Clevnd Cir. Avi May 
1. 1BR in 2BR apt. With off st 
prkg, non-smkg, 277-0755 


CAMBRIDGE, sublet av! Apr 
w/ opp to stay aft Aug; mag- 
nif bdrm in 3br home, Inman 
Sq. $400/mo, 864-0691 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1BR 
possible 2ndBR. Spac, snny, 
quiet, nr T, now thru 8/31. 
$725 iclds ht/hw. 267-2214 


NEWTON CTR priv hse 2-3 
br. yard, garden, Bone. w/d, 
some /C, 6/20-9/1. 
$800/m+ util, 969-3485 


ALLSTON-nr Harv 2M 
wrkng 1F grad std, quiet hse, 
cat, sk M/Fs, 25+, no smk 
fun, progress pol, i 
cooking, $300+, 
787-5295ALLSTON-nr Harv 
2M wrkng 1F se std, quiet 
hse, cat, sk M/Fs, 25+, no 
smk fun, progress pol, 
books, cooking, $300+, 
787-5295 


ARLINGTON 2 M/F's for 
new furn popes Png | 
attic, bsemnt, yard, , w/d, 
dw. $385/mo 45-5808 


ARLINGTON, 2prof nsmkg 
rmmts nded to shr 4br hse, 


avi 5/1 & 6/1, w/d, nr T, 
$285+, eab bade ants 


ARLINGTON CNTR M/F to 
join frndly stable indept co- 
op w/ Ms & Fs 30+. 1 or 
2rms avi. Comfortable, neat, 
spac hse w/ grdn, yrd, prch. 
Nr T, pond. ws smk/pet. 


EAST ARLINGTON 2 per- 
sons wntd for 5BR_ snn 
spac Vict. Avi 5/1. $305 
$330. Call 643-2461 


ARLINGTON M wanted to 
shr spac 1/2 hse w/2Ms. 
Pkg, nr T. Avi 1/1 $366+ 


“No pets/smkg 641-1954. 


ARLINGTON, Spy Pond, 
IM/1F sk prof, 5br/2ba, 
fp/porch, W/D, Boerne. 
nosmk, $500+ 648-7907 


BRIGHTON 3M/1F sk pref 
F/M pref Sbr/ hs or 
Comm, BR, d/dw, w, oa 
deck, $410 incl all, 787-0769 


BRIGHTON, 3M sk_ 4th 
$300/mo+ utils, 25+, 
nonsmkr, at str, on st pkg, nr 
T, 787-3057 bef 9:30 


BRIGHTON-4 hsmtes sk 
5th, 25+ for warm indp 
hsehid, on T, nsmkr, $280+ 
asap, 787-1211 


BRIGHTON Center-small rm 
in hse. Steps away from lIdry, 
stores pst offc, Bos inter- 
active hsehid + _ indep, 
$195+ut Call 782-2889 


BRIGHTON Ctr sk clean, 
prof, M/F shr hse. Quiet, 
safe neigh. Walk to shops+, 
T; BU, , Hvd, 10min to 


494-1999 ext 140 


BRIGHTON-M/F mid 20s-it 
30s 4BR hse $300+ utls nr 
Pike, Harv, Cnti Sqs, wik to 
park, river 787-2416 


BRIGHTON prof/grad 28+ 
NS F to shr 2br apt. LR DR K, 
d/d, den, hw firs, nr buses 
(64, 57, Xpress) onst pkg, no 

ot Avil imm 


WANTED 


The Phoenix is the perfect place to advertise your 
job openings, because thousands of people, 
including 250,000 college students look to the 
Phoenix Classifieds every week. So when you fill 
space in the Phoenix Classifieds, you could fill that 
position! To place your ad, call 


SUMMER IN 
PROVINCETOWN 
Artist and Writers 
Long Season Apt 
Starting at $3000 
1-508-487-9960 


b ra 
line,BU/BC Jun-Aug sublet 
w/opt Y lease. Hi ceils, hwd 
firs $890/mo call 787-8869 


ALLSTON 2BR Irg sunny, 2 
bicks frm B line w/ Indry in 
bidg. view of Bos. $900 inci 
ht/hw/negot, 566-1605, May 
15-Aug 31 


ALLSTON- Lg. studio nr. B 
line btwn B.C. & B.U. Lt. &h 
water incl. $500/mo 
562-0106. ask for Jay 


BACK BAY 1BR, great lo- 
cation, nr T, conv to Camb 
$700/mo neg. Incids ht/utils 
Thru 8/31. 570-7437 


stu 
American rmt. Nice 2BR w/ 
frpic $350/mo 4/91 thru 
8/91. 739-0348 


BEACON HILL 4/1 thru 8/31. 
1BR, Ir, eat in kit, ba, newly 
painted, no fee, $700. Con- 
tact Darren 617-236-2222 
btwn 9-5 eve 617-864-6505 
after 5 


BEACON HILL Beautiful 2 


firs Summer May-Aug $800 
mth 742-1162 


BELMONT, sublet 1BR_ in 
3BR apt. with 2 frndly M's. 
Avi 6/1 thru 8/31. Hrdwd firs, 
Irg kit, Nr T/bus, no pets or 
smkng. $308 Call 484-1893 


BOSTON-5/25 to 9/1, Comm 
ave, 5 1/2BR, B Ine, irg kitch, 
ht/hw incl, hdwd firs, 
$2100/mo or negot per rm, 
738-9578 


BOSTON large studio, Park 
Dr. $560/mn. Available mid- 
May.Start rent Jun 1 
236-7382; leave message. 


BOSTON- 


LOFT! 

South St, 750sq ft, $750 mo, 
ht incided. No fee. Legal liv- 
in, with kit/bth. 482-0911, 
Kevin. 


BRIGHTON 2br, av 5/15, 
w/w, d/d, h/hw inci, pkg, 
furn, Idry in bidg, nr B line, 
rent neg, 730-81 


BROOKLINE/Brighton-free 
pkg, w/d, apt furnshd, 1BR 

, May 1 to May 31, poss 
thru June, 730-56 


——e 


SOMERVILLE, 2brm apt 
sublet, bck yd, bsmnt 
storage. w/d, $750, June 1- 
Aug 31, 625-8388 


SOMERVILLE 7 min wik to 
Davis Sq T. Snny 1BR. Lrg. 
fully furn. No smk/pets 
$675/mo incis utils. May 
25th-Aug 31st. 629-2050 


SOMERVILLE- May1- Jn1 
thru Aug.1. 4 Ig rms avi in 5 
br hse, hdwd fis.. sny 2 
prchs, bkyd, strge. 10 min 
walk Red In T/ Tufts U. Port 
Sq./ Davis Sq. $290 + util. + 
dep. Call David 625-7162 


SOMERVILLE Non smoking 
semi coop near T. Sks 2 hse 
mates M/F for sublet now 
through 9/1 maybe longer 
$320+ 776-7702 Ive msg 


SOMERVILLE Porter Sq. 2 
grad stds seek rmmte 
nonsmk M/F. 3BR, frshly 
pantd, hdwd fis, furn opt til 
Aug. Lse thru Aug. $320/mo 
no utils. 1st 2 mo $299/mo 
Call Stephen S. 776-9575 
lve msg 


SOMERVILLE Summer 
dream! 4BDRM, hdwd fis, hi 
ceils, big wndows, new kitch, 
10 min wik Hrvd, 5 min to 
Port. $1200+ util. 776-3290 
Avi 6/1 to 9/1 


SOUTH END 1 or 2 BRs avi 
in 3BR. $375+/$325+. Now 
til 6/30. Nsmkg. top fir, dck 
w/ view. St pkg, good trans 
267-1971 


SOUTH END Spac, sunny 
1BR. Room for 2 or more 
Expo brk, hdwd fis, w/d, d/d, 
bkyrd, walk-in cist, grt st, avi 
mid-May. Lse thru 8/91 
$775 iclds ht/nw. 536-4872 


WATERTOWN, shr 3br dpix, 
furn, avi if needed, drvwy 
pkg. yd, nsmkr, Now to Sept, 
$325+, 924-3984 


sear A RRINRINS 
HOUSEMATES 


ALL NF Of 7 in 
suportive, all F hsehid, 2 cats 
smkrs welcome, nr T, pkg, 
$270/mo neg. Call Kara at 
244-3953 


ALLSTON 2M seek 3rd to 
share house. Clean room, 
sanded fir. $345 includes 
utilities 787-2991 


ALLSTON, $350+utils, Ir 

home, 10 min walk to Hv 

Sq, off-st pkg, w/d, frpic, 
1¥aba, skg respons, mature 
indivdl. 782-0168 


ARLINGTON Spy Pond F 36 
sks 2 Fs, bright, mature for 
btfl dpix tnhse, frpi, hdwd fir, 
patio. Ig BR $365, smi BR 
$305+ gas utls 643-8409 


ARLINGTON/Winchester, 
2F friendly indept sk 2 M/F 
prof 25+, no smk, for comf 
quiet sunny hse, w/d, Irg 
yard. pkg. $300+. 721-1560 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


BACK BAY-Marib St beauty 
Vict rm, priv bth, frpic, May- 
Aug (Sept opt) $600 inc all- 
Must see! 266-2024 


BEDFORD-prof nsmkg F 
21-28 for 4BR home nr 128 3 
mid t-pike, 1BR $325+ or 
1BR w/ba, $390+, no pets 
275-3312 Ive msg, 275-2765 


BELMONT 2 M/F for irg hse, 
own bdrm, close to T, quite 
nhbrhd. 260+ mo. 489-5027 


BELMONT-2 rms for 1. 
prof M sk mature M/F to shr 
spac indp dpix. nr T, 
$400/mo, 484-1841 


BELMONT 3F sk 1F/Cpl for 
2BR in semi-coop feminist 
hse, grdn, w/d, pkg, nsmkr, 
no more pets, T. $450 incls 
484-5245 


BOSTON, H-Med, 2 BRs in 
prof hse, sunny, clean, safe, 
nr T. $300 htd. 442-0985 


BOSTON M/F 30+ to shr Irg 
2BR hse. W/d, on st pkg. No 
pets. Nr T & bus $500 Cail 
Lisa M-F 227-8000 Avi 4/6 


BRIGHTON, 1M sk 1M/F for 
nice 2br apt nr T, bus, 
BU/BC, rent inc ht/hw, 
$400/mo, call ASAP, Roland 
789-495 1eve, 782-5290dys 


BRIGHTON 25+ F 
nonsmoker to share 8 room 
house. W/d, d/d, pkg, nr T, 
nice yard $465+ 783-1382 


BRIGHTON 2 rmtes shr Irg 
3BR hse nr T. Incls pkg. Rent 
$334+ utils Top 2 firs. Avi 
ASAP Call 783-4229 


BROOKLINE-2F/2M sk prof 
F 27-36, nsmkng/no pets to 
shr Irg frndly indp hse nr 
Wash Sq/T, Irg nice priv rm, 
dw. w/d, frpl, off st pkg, 
yard, $410+ ht, 566-5456 


BROOKLINE 2F sks 2 for 4 
Irg BR, 4 ba, hdwd fils, cable, 
eat kitn, Ivrm, dngrm stdy. 
$450 incid utils. 277-3183 


BROOKLINE, 2rms avi in 
Chestnut Hill home. Spac 
hse, huge yd, safe area. Pkg, 
nr T, stores. No smk/pets, 
1rm is in feminist hshid, 1rm 
is in apt, $350 incl utl. Call 
232-4630 


BROOKLINE 3F 1M Ikg for 
1M in Ig Vict. 30+, nosmkg, 
quiet and resp a must. Dw, 
w/d, 2 ba, 2 prchs, frpic, avi 
5/1. $400+ utls. 731-6308 


BROOKLINE-4M, 2F seek- 
ing F to share Ige, sunny hse 
on quiet res st, near 
Coolidge Cr, fireplaces, big 
kitchen, back yd, $400 inc 
all, No pets, cars. Call 
277-8232 


BROOKLINE Beaut, bright, 
peaceful, treelined, nr T, Vict 
duplex, frpic, beaut furn, 
we're spiritual, pleasant, 
natural foods, 2M 1F Irg rm, 
wik-in clsts $490+ utils Pkg, 
Idry 3/1 738-0208, 738-065 


BROOKLINE, Cl Crn, sunny 
luxurious rms in beaut 11rm 
victorian condo, flex lease, 
pkg $475-$585, 734-4529 


BROOKLINE M sks M/F to 
shr Irge, casual 3BR condo. 
Media/arts preferred. Nr T, 
prkg aval. $365 incl utils. No 
deposit. 277-4618 


BROOKLINE Village-rm 
nice, $354/mo, safe 
nghbrhd, heat incl, dw/dpsl, 
verTV, hdwd firs, carpets, 3 
rmts-2M 1F grad stdts, close 
to T-nonsmoking, 566-1888 


CAMBRIDGE-3BL_ sk 
woman of color to shr semi- 
coop hse w/hdwd firs, bkyd! 
Must be nt $315+ 868-4907 


CAMBRIDGE, betw Harv Sq 
& Frsh Pnd, 1M/1F sk cin & 
respnsbi M/F 25+ to shr | 
sunny apt w/ w/d, bck yd 
deck avi 5/1, $396+ utils 
497-8227 


CAMBRIDGE-F, 25+, pref 
for 8th in indep eccentric grp 
house. Large Inman Sq co- 
op has trad/folk music, his- 
tory, shr, upkeep, reas §$, 
Small rm w/loft, addi strge. 
No more pets. No smking, 
Call 864-3931 


CAMBRIDGE/Frsh Pond, 
2Fs sks tfrndly indep M/F 
25+ to shr new hshid w/ 
pond view, porch frpic, pkg, 
nr T/buses, no smok/pets 
avi 5/1, $420+, 864- 


CAMBRIDGE Huron Ave 2 
M or F needed to share 
quiet, spacious apt. nr Fresh 
Pond Park. Co-op lifestyle, 
nonsmk. Avail now $375+ 
Call Peter 499-9479 


CAMBRIDGE, In. Sq, great 
place. Lrg, nicely frnshd, 
quiet st. Cheerful nut, de- 
signs a little, cooks a lot, 
prefer frndly indpt woman 
w/sense of 
$315+utils. 666-1313 


CAMBRIDGE Nonsmoker 

for 2BR apt in 2 family house 

near Fresh Pond $450+, 
868-6823. 


H MATE WTD 
cANBRibee: vegetarian 
cooperative, convt loctn nr 


Harvard & Central Sqs. 
$350/mo. Call 497-1223 


CAMBRIDGE, Nr Kendall. 
peeing | F, for new 2BR 
condo. Prv bath, yrd, prkg. 
$480+ Days 621.9053 : 


CAMBRIDGE Prtr Sq. 1M & 
1F need 3 M or F 25+ for 
summer sublet, option to re- 
new Ise in Sept. 3 irg com- 
mon rms, 2 bths, w/d, 
bsemnt stor, semicoop, 1 bik 
to T. No smk/pets. Avil May 
1st & June 1st. $325-350+ 
1st, last & security requird. 
Call 625-7365 


CAMBRIDGE Resp. 
nonsmkr F needed to shr 
beaut. 2BR apt. near 
Harvard Square. 576-0539 


CAMBRIDGE Sidney St. 

4BR apt. 10 min wik to Cntri 

Sq T. A/c, furn, $385+ utils 
621-1180 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM, seek 

roommate to share 4BR apt. 

Walk to Harvard, $305, 
661-0094 


CHARLESTOWN 2 F sk M/F 
for cozy house nr Monument 
and T, avi now. $300+. 
242-4989 or 603-437-0917 


2F and 
liberals, sk 2. No smkg. $270 
or $355 incl. ht/hw. Call 
Scott 505-369-1170 or 
508-369-0408 


CONCORD sk 1M/F 25+ to 
shr Ig 2br Vict hse, many 
wndws, deck, grdn, pond, 
w/d, $400+ut 508-371-2807 


DEDHAM grp living in the 
suburbs, H min "South of 
Bos, nr 128,1,135. Warm lov- 
ing healthy smoke free en- 
viroment, professionals 
singles/couples, age 30-60. 
$350+ 617-326-5371 


DORCHESTER, Clean, resp 
25+ Irg beaut quiet vict re- 
specttul, frdly, indep Nr T. 
Must see! $375+ 825-5769. 


to shr beaut 3BR apt, w/d, 
. $350+utl. 
7648 


HARVARD UM or 25+ to 


join frndly, indept, active prof 
1M and 1F (30-44) in spac, 
mod hse at end of pvt rd 
w/acres of woods, dks, 
frpics. etc (nr Rte 2 & 495, 45 
min west of Boston) $350+ 
utls. 508-456-6915 


HAVERHILL 1 or 2F to mshr 


Irg sunny 4BR hse w/non- 
smkg F. Pceful, w/d, yard, 
prch, fpl. Nr T 495, 93. $375 
inc util. 508-521-1834 


HYDE PARK Milton. Lg vict 
cntry home. Resp, clean, 
GWM 25+ no smk or drugs. 
$275 +util 361-3919 


JAMAICA PLAIN, indep 
hshid sks 4F/M, Irg hse, polit 
prog. nr pond/T, $300/mo+, 
Al 522-5050, 522-7909 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 1F sk 
F30+ shrare Vict hse. Quiet, 
wd firs prch, garden, nr T. 
$400/mo. inc util 522-1948 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F sks 
M/F for snny apt, nr pond, 
yrd. prchs, w/d. $333+ utls. 
Karen/Dave 522-4134 


FLEX COMMITMENT 
JAMAICA  PLAIN-Ing/shrt 


83 peopl pets + 
gardens $400 524-3355 
JAMAICA PLAIN I'm sk 2 


T. w/d, no smk, drugs, pets. 
$300 + Yautl. 524-5460. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 respon 
M/F wtd for friendly 6BR 
hse, quiet st nr VA $240- 
$260+ utils 864-9182 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M/F 25+ 
non-smkng for spcs, snny 
2BR apt. Hdwd firs, prch, 
yrd. Nr T, $360. 524-9086 


JAMAICA PLAIN 6BR gas, 
ht, LR, DR, kit, wood stove, 
w/d. porches, conv to T 
$1400 for all or $275/rm/mo 
524-8885 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 4F+ cat sk 


Bus to T. 861-8737 


——— 
_ LEXINGTON 2M 1F sk 1 


Beaut 4BRs 3 bths in hse. 
Frpic, conservation land 
Pkg, w/d $400+ utils Avi 
now. Barbara 860-1798, 
Mike 863-0041 


LEXINGTON F 28+ to shr 
3BR hse. Lrg rm, wd fis, 2 
bthrms, frpic, yrd, w/d. No 
smk $375+ 861-7234 


LINCOLN 1BR avi 4/1 in 
cmfrtbl 4BR hse. 2 acres 
bordering 108 acres 
consrvtn Ind nr 128 & 2. 3M 
sk nsmkg considrte M/F. No 
pets $400+ util (617) 
259-1146 or 259-1475 
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eerie Sette 
MALDEN 26+ mature M/F 
nonsmoker to share quiet, 
sunny apt. 30 min from dntn 
Boston by T. $350/mo+ util. 
322-1229 


MALDEN Frndly indep-coop 
sks m/f to shr irg hse w/ivg, 
din, kit, $250+ car for per- 
sonal use. 321-0452 


MALDEN- Medford line. 
Coop sks M/F, 24+. Lg hse, 
quiet st, nr Orange Line, w/d, 
reat views. $225+, 
2-8040, no smk, cat ok. 


MALDEN Wik to T from this 

Irg beaut 2BR apt in renov 

Vict house. Nonsmkr, no 

pore. Prkg. Maid service. 
00+ utils 324-6648 


Fair as a oe 7 nr 
Tufts. 2M 2F (ages 25-31) 1 
cat sk non-smk 1F or 1M 
23+. No more pets. Share 
food, chores. Interests: art, 
Storytelling, music, sailing, 
computers. Moderate clut- 
ter. w/d. 15 min bus to 
Harvard, on-st pkg. Avi now. 
$236+ util. 391-9602 


MEDFORD West SQ. BiWM 
NU student has furn rm for 
rent. M/F must be clean. No 
sex calls. $350/mo 396-7344 


KE FR HOM 
mibotnson 2 yng met 
GWM sk 3rd nonsmkr to shr 
beaut rural hse, enjoy 
sunset, canoeing, wndsrfng. 
$400/mo inid utils. 
508-946-1849 


NATICK GWM seeks resp 
rmte to shr 2BR 1bth, kit, LR. 
1/2 mile from train. $395 
incls utils. Off st pkg, nicely 
landscaped suburb. 1/2 mile 
from town. (617) 266-5884 


NATICK poe Matr prof 
shr attrc 3BR, 1 full & 2 1/2 
ba, lake front hse. Quiet 
nhbrhd, easy communute, nr 
stores. Pvt dock, grnd piano, 
cble, frpic, w/d, d/d, pkg. 
Sorry no more pets. $430+ 
508-653-7612 


NEEDHAM-M sk 1M/F for 
2bdrm sunny hse w/porch, 

rd hdw firs mod bath, prk T 
M00 inc/utl 444-8816 


NEEDHAM/ NEWTON 2rms 
avi (4/1, 5/15) Irg snny 4BR 
hse. Hdwd fis, w/d, dw, pkg, 
T. yrd, sunrm, 1.5bth, office. 
LR DR strg $350+ 455-6520 


NEWTON CENTER-2 rm in 
lovely spac Vict hme, 5 min fr 
T. view of lake, W/D, beaut 
nghrd, 25+, nsmkg, $375+, 
965-6697 


NEWTON CENTER-2 rm in 
lovely spac Vict hme, 5 min fr 
T. view of lake, W/D, beaut 
nghrd, 25+, nsmkg, $375+, 
965-6697 


NEWTON CENTER-to shr 
eclectic hsehid in spac Vict, 
1 min walk to T and ctr, easy 
access to all highways, 
$300/mo+ut F pref 965-5095 


NEWTON CENTER Share 

charming 9 room Colonial 

with 1 person $600 incls utils 
527-7069 


NEWTON Corner. Beaut 
hse. 2 prof M sk 2 M/F (pref 
F) for frndly, musical hsehid. 
Hdwd fis, skylites, frpic, w/d, 
d/d. yard, pkg. $350-$400+ 
Avi 6/1 & 7/1 Larry 332-8376 


NEWTON CORNER, 4F 3M, 
2cats sk 1M/F 25+ to shr Ig, 
Vict hse nr T w/ wash, frpic, 
piano, avi 2/1. We are 30-44, 
frndly. indep, prof. No more 
pets. no tobacco. $412 incl 
utls. 332-3549 6-10pm 
wkdys, 12-6wknds Iv msg. 


NEWTON CORNER- Lg brm 
w/ frpic in spac frndly hse. 
Pkg. yard, nr bus and Mass 
Pik $400+ util. 332-7683. 


NEWTON Crnr/ctr. Spacious 
2 fir to share w/2F 1M. &ba, 
Irg kitch. dr, hdwd firs, w/d, 
dw. deck, pkg. $425+ 
964-6034, 965-5631 


NEWTON Iwr falls, 2 pri M 
seek M/F to share 7rm hse, 
sunny yrd. porch, w/d, bsmt, 
quiet. safe, nghbhd. Walk to 
T. grt access to 90, 128, 9, 
16. $395/mo+ut!l, 965-3133 
aftr six or mes 


NEWTON, M/F for 4orm hse, 


NICE HOUSE 
NEWTON Resp. F/M 25+ for 
4 bdrm. hse: fpic, yard, w/d 
porch. dshwshr. Wik to T. 
poss. Wrkspc. Pkg. $450+ 
utls. 332-0124 


NEWTON-Upper Falls, room 
in house, furn/unfurn. Be 
employed, parking, close T. 
$375/mo+ utils. 965-9728 


NEWTONVILLE, 1nsmkr 
wnted for master bdrm in qt 
3brm hse, wikin cist, 1.5bth, 
2frpics, pkg, cble, close to 
comm rail, $425+, avi March 
1. 964-6045. 


NEWTONVILLE-Irg frndly 
hse sks F 25+, w/d, pkg, 
nsmkr, no pets, $270/mo+, 
965-7697 


NEWTCN W. 1 F 30+ to shr 

apt in Victorian 

4, no pets. 

$495/mo iclds utls, avi 5/1. 
527-4184 


NEWTON CORNER 2M/1F 
xsk M/F — Vict hse. 
W/d, hdwd fis, yard, pkng, 
T/Pike $300+ 330-7685 


NEWTON West. 1M seeks 
1-2 for charming, spac 4¥2 
BR Victorian. Wood floors, 
parking, near T & Pike, w/d. 
Call Wayne (617) 964-5435 


NEWTON W. F rmt to shr 
beaut Coinial hse, pkg, utils 
incld $380. Nr Rt 128, Ye. 30, 
Pike 965-2796 / 
508-470-5887 


QUINCY 1F/M for nicel 
furnished 3BR house. Walk 
to T & center. $270+ free 
pkg. Avi 4/1 Call 328-0963 


RANDOLF 2 M/F needed for 
Ig 3 br dplex apt. D/D, A/C, 
qt. safe neigh. 5 min from 
bus, pkg, no-smk or drug. 
$285+ util. Mark 963-6742. 
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RACIOU 

ROSLINDALE R500 Renee. 
ous, flexible 30-61 seek 6th. 
Friendship, popcorn, woods- 
tove. Safe neighborhood. 
Good trans, all amenities. 
$299 incl utils. Call 327-3647 


ROSLINDALE-spiritual com- 
munity sks individuals 29+, 
committed to really walkng 
their talk, $300/mo+ut, child 
ok, 469-2030 


ROS / W ROXBURY 
ROSLINDALE-resp, mature 


per to shre Ig vic home in gt 
M. NR T, pkng, 


SALEM-Irg 8rm hse, 2M 
mid-20s sk 3rg, fully frnsd, 
w/d, off st pkg, nr cmmtr rail, 
$425+, (508) 741-0506 


SALEM NH- Methuen. Prof 

GM to shr 4BR/2BTH: Furn, 

big irs 30 mins to Boston. 
. eves (603) 898-6017. 


SGWM 40+ Smi-cls prof sk 
same mature quiet SGWM to 
shr 7 rm hse+ chrs, nr T, 
phat» off st pkng. No 
pets/drugs/aich, pls. e 
28-38,$500+ util. Att 5 Pe 
pls. 396-0187 


SHARON, yng fam w/ dogs 
to shr ig wooded Ikfrnt 
home. Nr train, 35min So of 
Bos, $350+ 235-2808 


SHIRLEY CENTER-F/M for 
friendly independent house- 
hold in beautiful NE village 
setting. Attached barn, 3 
acres, garden, piano, 
woodstove, conservation 
land. Near route 2 & com- 
muter rail. 45 min West of 
Cambridge, nosmokers/pets 
$290+ ut (508) 425-4555 


S NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GBM seeking housemate for 
furnished home must be 
mature & prof call, (603) 
595-9495 


SOMERVILLE- Davis/Tufts, 
nr t. 2 M sks 1 m/f for hse 
w/irg rms, prchs, yrd, $325 + 
Im. 776-5453 


SOMERVILLE, nice house, 
good home, 1M/F wtd to shr 
4BR. $250+ ht. Nr Davis Sq 
623-8585 


SOMERVILLE-1 M/F for 2 


bed. Call 
623-3855 wk days, 
868-5050. 


SOMERVILLE, 2BR apt. big 

for 3, 
Davis/Porter, off st pkg. avi 
imm. $700+, 666-0907 


SOMERVILLE-2F/1M_ sk 
M/F 25+ for 4BR apt nr T 
$260+, 
avi now, 

628-3469 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk prof 
M/F 25+ clean quiet to mk a 
home no smk/pet 250+ need 
ref Call John/Seth 625-8135 


SOMERVILLE-Davis sq, 3M, 

1F. pet ok, veg semi-co-op. 

nsmkg, 24+, $285+UT, 
628-5585 or 623-6918 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk M/F. 


nosmkrs/pets 625-4472 Dan 


SOMERVILLE-2SM sk 1M 
or F for Irg semi-coop in grt 
loc. $300+, 776-0429 


SOMERVILLE-3M seek M/F 
for big sunny rm in huge re- 
nov hse $290, 625-2287 rent 
slashed! 12 min to T 


SOMERVILLE Belknap St. 


M/F 625- 3844 $200 + util 


SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq, F 
to shr 3 rm apt w/1 other. 
3biks to T, pref grad stdt or 
25+, $300/mo+, 776-8222 


$300+ Avi 4/1. 776-8967 


SOMERVILLE, Dvs Sq, F 
23+ for huge br in spac 4br 
hs, bay wndw, 3min to T, qt 
nsmkr, $350+ 776-8380 


Inman Sq. 
1BR May 1st $350 & summer 
sublet June 1st $385. Beaut 
3 floor hse. W/d, off st pkg, 
hdwd fils. 623-1687 


SOMERVILLE M/F wtd for 


/d. 
Dave or Steven 625-8917 


SOMERVILLE M/F hsemate 
30+. Lrg rmin snny spac Vict 
nr Davis T. Frpic, w/d, etc 
Frndly home w/ 1 nice dog 
$300+ Shr food 666-0355 


SOMERVILLE -M photg, M 
guit. F drum, n cat, sk pref F 
to share 4BR hse nr Davis 
Sq. $244+ 625-6342 


SOMERVILLE Nr Prtr/Davis 


1M and 1F looking 
Shr food/chores. 
492-4840 


SOMERVILLE nr Tufts, bus, 
Davis T. M/F 25+ non- 
smkng, no cats, to shr beaut 
big 3 R w/2M. W/D, dw, big 
closet, $350+, 623-1628. 
Justin 864-4700 ext 283 


SOMERVILLE- room avail- 
able in 3br house near Porter 
& Hrvd Sq. Newly renov. 
Own bath, spac, very close 
to Indry. Share w/ 2F $425+. 
util. 868-0834. 


“SOMERVILLE Share un- 
usual house w/backyard, 
garden, 2 cats, nr Harv, Cen- 
tral. $265+ utils. 666-0387 


WAKEFIELD Lap of luxury, 
mini-farm, co-op people, 
woods & lake, prvt bath, 

G/L welcome $450 David 
246-1905 


RIVERFRONT 
WALTHAM-2M 1F sk 1 for 
riverview rm in frndly hse, 
sublet possble, $300+, avi 
4/1, 


WALTHAM GERARWD 
1M/1F sk 1M 4+, prof, 
neat, no ondion. Beaut 
hse, deck, w/d, at 128/20. 
4/1, $355+ 891-3292 


WALTHAM Hse to rent w 3 
M. _Nsmk, no drugs Nr 
128/20 1BR_ w/study 
$350/mo ut incl 893-7201 


WATERTOWN Tr’ IM sh 


frndly, respons! for aon 
clean hse. Porch, 


much storge, w/d, nr T, 
AO stripe $3664 mead 
WATERTOWN 2 GWM prof 
sk rmte (M/F) for smil rm, 
spac apt. No car, smk, pet. 


Nr Sq & T $175+ Avi now 
926-8569 


WATERTOWN, 2min from 
Nwtn Crnr/Wtrn Sq, bus 
rtes, sngle fam, qt nghbrhd, 
shr kit, w/d, $90/wk incl utils, 
924-5045 


WATERTOWN-3M 1F sk 1F 

or tcpl or mother w/child for 

BIG rm in Irg co-op hse, 5 

min frm Sq/buses, quiet 

. home in safe area, 

nomho/sdes $500+, 
923-8655 


' WATERTOWN-mostly co-op 
hse sks rmt 30+, sunny, 
spacious room, nr shops 
and T, nskmg. $250+ 
924-8075 


WATERTOWN No 
smoke/pets. Quiet non-coop 
house. $235+ utils 924-0481 


WATERTOWN sk F to shr 
4BR hse on quiet st w/2prof 
M. Sunny BR, huge yrd, 1 ¥2 
bths. w/d, pkg, d&d, big kit, 
dr. nr T, $450+ 926-021 


WATERTOWN SQ. 1F sks 
nonsmkg, open 30+ F for 
1BR, full ba, on own fir. W/d, 
dw. $500+ 924-0819 


WATERTOWN ne space, 
= loc, grt price 5+, shr 
rm apt w/ me, pra, yd, 
trans, rena, 926-767 


WELLESLEY, 2 F sk nonsmk 
25+ to shr 3BR mod hse 
Woods, deck, priv bath, w/d, 
d/d. nr 128 and Pike. $600+. 
Avi now! 235-9847 


WESTON, skg prof nonsmkg 
F to shr spacs 4BR hse, 
2vVeba. Nr 128, Pike & green 
In. Ample pkg, Irg yard, a 
w/d, d/d $375+. 899-6811 


WESTON-3BR apt in semi- 
co-op old hse, cntry settng, 
yd. gardn, wik to T, mins to 
Bos, $425. avi May 1, 
894-9205 


WESTON, escape the city: 
shr 3BR hse in the wds w/ 
cats. piano, frpic, grden, on 
qt str. nr MBTA, $325+. call 
Chris 894-8048 


WEST ROXBURY-Dbtfl 2BR 
Dng rm, frpic, irg kitch, cag 
nook, pkg, safe, $300+. s 
nsmkg F, 25-35. 323- 7044 


WILMINGTON/Tewks, 
hsemt wtd to shr Irg beaut 
lakeside home, w/d, pool, “9 
yrd. Irg kit, Irg Ir, ex- ae 
off-st pkg, min to 12) /93. 
$100/wk. 508-657-5008 


WINCHESTER, beautiful 
home, veg grp, sun prch, 
storage, off-st pkg, nr T, 
$400+ utils, 729-5557 


WINDHAM NH 

2GM 20s seek 3rd for 3bdrm 
2 1/2 bath exec home w/d 
fully furn and appli 15 
minutes to Nashua, Manch, 
and Mass on rte 93, no 
smoking or pets, $375+ 
(603) 432-9345 


WINTHROP, skg M/F to shr 
huge apt on beach, hdwd 
firs. mod kit, pkg, strge, mins 
to T & bus, avi ASAP 
$267/mo+ utils + sec, 
846-1691 


RRL eee aE 
ROOMMATES 


ALLSTON, 1BR avi Nr Hrvd 

Sq, bsment, living rm, kitch, 

prkg. Hdwd firs. $317 +utils. 
787-1835 


ALLSTON 2F sober 
nonsmkg no drugs no pets 
to share 4BR apt in hse very 
nr T grocery & laundry yard 
garden $280/mo. Plus utils 
respon respect 782-1682 


ALLSTON, 2M sk 1M/F to 

shr clan, snny, 3BR apt. Nr 

T.Avl now. $365/mo-+utils 
787-1436 


ALLSTON $327.50 in great 
apt. Irg bdrm bthrm kitchen 
on Comm Ave nxt to B avi 
May 1 M only 782-7190 
Efram eve 


ALLSTON 2Ms sk rmt to shr 
3BR apt. $285/mo ht & hw 
incld. Must be 27+. No 
smkrs/pets. Call 782-3210 
btwn 9-5PM 


ALLSTON-4M sk 1M/F for 
Irg SBR apt, Franklin st, nr T 
bus Pike shoppng malls, on 
st pkg, avi 4/1, no drugs, 
$320+ utils, 782-2064 


ALLSTON Avi Mar 1. 12x14 
rm in 6BR, 2 bth. Amiable 
hsehid, off st pkg, nr Pike, T. 
$286+ heat 254-6124 


ALLSTON-Artistic type 
hshid 9 snny rms hi ceil Ig 2 
fam off st pkg nr T yard 
piano storage smoker ok 
$286 + ht 254-6124 


ALLSTON/Brighton-2M sk 
3rd to shr 3BR apt, free 
cable, $300+utils, Call 
787-3506 for Apr 1 


ALLSTON-Convnt to Cam- 
brge, M or F wntd to shr 3BR 
in hse, $275, avi immed, 
783-4164 


ALLSTON F to shr spac, 
sunny apt; w/d, ht&hw inc. 
$400/mo nr T avi 5/1 
232-8144 after 6pm 
401-331-4051 before 6pm. 


ALLSTON GWM 30's sks 
resp M/F rmmte to share 
beautiful, sunny, cleah 2br 
apt, gd loc. Nr T, free pkg, 
$425)m0. Alan 254-2293 


ALLSTON. Lg 3BR. Cam- 
ffble, cin and quiet. 
Nonsmkr, without pet for 
friendly indep. household 
$260+ utils. 787-3852 


. May-Sept 
$383/mo 254-4746 


ALLSTON M/F 24+ swell 
home quiet safe ngbhd Smin 
to Harv Sq no smkg semi 
veg 300 mo+ util 782-4121 
eve 


ALLSTON M/F 25+ room in 
3 bedroom house. Musician 
and smokers ok. $300 inc all 
utilites. Great location. Call 
267-7219 Ask for Cindy 


ALLSTON M/F rmte to shr 


$300+ utils. 661-7154 Lori 


conan M/F to shr Ir 
2BR apt. $500/mo incl util. 
Free parking, laundry in 
. Nr T, Mod kitch/bath, 

Nr stores. 787-4587 


ALLSTON N. 2GWM sk rmte 
for irg 3BR apt in 2fam hse. 
W/d, piano, 2 LRs, Irg yard, 
pkg $365 incl ht 254-1955 


ALLSTON N. 2GWM sk rmte 
for Irg 3BR apt in 2fam hse. 
W/d, piano, 2 LRs, Irg yard, 
pkg $365 incl ht 254-1955 


ALLSTON Near Camb. Seek 
M/F rmte to shr nice apt nr 
bus. $300. Mike 327-2783 


ARLINGTON, ‘Ctr 2° rmts 
wntd for sunny warm apt nr 
T, Spy pond. M/F, avail May 
1 and June 1 for ing term or 
sublet $290+utils 648-5559 


ARLINGTON, East-1F to shr 
3bdrm, 2nd fir apt in house, 
cls to Mass ave, buses, 
stores, no smkrs, no pets, 
$300+u 643-1034 


ARLINGTON/East Arl-2 F sk 
same to shr huge Vict home. 
Grt loc, shops, T etc. 
Creative/iIndp hsehid, no 
pets$400/mo 646-6127 


ARLINGTON, F,1 cat sks 
F/prof grad to shr 2BR apt in 
2 fam hse. Hrdwd firs, pkg, 
w/d, Bas Nr T/Rte 2. $375+ 
648-7957 


ARLINGTON- F rmte nd, 3 br 
apt. $310/mo + util. No 
lease/pets. Call 643-5654. 


ARLINGTON-Indep nsmk 
M/F, 25 to 35, to shr irg 3BR. 
W/d, d/d, frpic, nr T and 
shops $400+ utils. Avail 
ASAP. Call 641-1508 


ARLINGTON M/F rmte for 
2BR apt. 2RM ste avi. 
Sunny, spac, yb. is 
w/prchs, cise to dwntwn, 
Havd Sq. $400+ utls avi 6/1 
Bob 643-4828 Iv msg 


ARLINGTON M/F to shr 
sunny 2BR hse, cise to 
pond, pets ok, pkg and lots o 
room. $350+ 648-5745. 


BEACON HILL 1M 1F sk 
rmte. Lrg sunny, clean apt 
w/2 cats. No smkg, rfdeck 
$475 inc ht. 523-5 


BEACON HILL- Apt, count 
kit, own 2 rms, nr T, $577.5) 
incids ht, avail 5/1. Call 
shelia 367-0793 


BEACON HILL-F to shr 
sunny 2BR apt, hdwd firs, 
dshwr, deck, nar T, 
$450/mo+util, 523-2821 


BEACON HILL-M/F wntd to 
shr beaut. sunny, 2 bdrm 
apt. hdwd fi, frpl, d/w, nr T 
$525/mo inc ht/hw. 
742-3707. 


BEACON HILL M/F 1BR in 

snny 3BR 25’ ceil, rfdck 

w/rivr vw. Mature prof. No 

smk $580 incl . 5/1 
723-7247 


BEACON HILL Prof F, 
nsmkg, 30+, Furn, lux, 2BR 
= /mo inc ht/hw, sec 

oo. a ae, d/d, w/w, Ind, 7/1. 


BEACON HILL Rm in 4BR 
apt nr T, MIT, MGH, 
, w/1F&2M, quiet, clean, safe, 
“hdwood fir,deck. $390 
367-1277 


BELMONT-1 F sks F for 2 
priv rms in sunny Irg apt, free 
pkg, Irg kitch, porch, yard, 
trees, w/d, dw/d, 2 cats, grt 
loc, nr T, $400 inci all, 
484-2641 


BOSTON For Pt. Shr fve-in 


loft $440 per month plus 
$1400 key deposit, negoc. 
Artist or non-artist. 426-4294 


BOSTON, Irg 3-4BR, pg. nr 
T 0 Fee. $250 
“539° 1830 


BOSTON, M rmmt wid to shr 
py! condo on Appleton St. 
Loft BR w/prvt ba. $500/mo 
incl utils, telephone extra. 
262-5326 


BOSTON Need to sublet? 
ASAP Master bdrm i 

3bdrm. Ht/hw_ incl. Only 
$367/mo. Spacious 
Ivngrm/ktch. Near Kenmore 
Sq. After 5pm 508-779-5317 


1 rt has sks phn a oe Ig 


snny 5RM mod eet ht incl 
safe no pets avi now 
$435/mo Call 742-5785 


GETARIAN _ 
BOSTON nr Brigham Circle. 
F sks F for spacious apt. 
Must be_ vegetarian, 
nonsmkr, 25+ & must like 
cats. $250+ 445-6024 


BOSTON, rmmt for Irg 3BR. 
Hdwd firs, e-i-kit, porch, nr 
T. $250+utils. 277-4838 


BOSTON, SE rmt needed 
shr charming sunny 2BR, 
nrdwd firs, exp brick d/d 1bik 
fr T $400/mo 267-0188 


ACUPUNCTURE T0 
ZODIAC 


You'll find the answer to your prob- 
lems in the Phoenix. See the “Mind, 
Body, and Spirit" Section in the 

Classified for further details. 


To place an ad, ‘call 


267-1204 


ALLSTON Quiet, indepen 


util 783-0239 aft noon 


ALLSTON-resp nsmkr 

4BR prvte rm, w/d, on st 
oh quiet ngbhd, on T, 
$305/mo+ut, 254-3883 


ALLSTON, rmmt wtd for x- 
Irg apt in hse, d/d, w/w, 2 ba 
& more. $240. RE, 734-4200 


ALLSTON-Room in 1st fir 
apt.w/kitch+livin room. Nr T, 
laundry $300/mo aval 5/1 
Call 783-5248 after 6pm 


ALLSTON, while they last 
spacious bedrms available 
in irg Sbr Vict 2 fam hse easy 
going co-ed hsehid drive- 
way, porches. Smoking ok 
$275/mo 562-0052 or 
783-5565 


ARLINGTON-1F sking 1 F 
for 2 br, 1st fir apt. w/d, w/w, 
e-i-k. 2 cats enuff! $425 pis 
uit. 646-2511 


ARLINGTON-1M for semi- 
coop, 6 br. 3F/2M, ag pig 
gus br, no pet/smk. $310 +. 
avil 2/23. 641-1708 


ARLINGTON 1 rmte needed 
to fill Irg 3BR w/ 2M. $323+ 
utils. Close to T. Available 
immediately. 648-2520 


ARLINGTON, 2M 1F seeking 


Please enjoy music 
+ avail April 15 646-0201 


ARLINGTON 2 M for 3BR 


Alewife, pkg 
646-7707 or 641-4214 


ARLINGTON, 2nd & 3rd fi of 
2fam hse, roomy 4brm, pkg. 
hd wd firs, idnry, on bus to 
$250+, 646-8604 


ARLINGTON Avi now! 2BRs 
in nifty 3BR hse. Safe 


Hdwd fis, suny $285 +/each 
or $425/both 641-3410 


ARLINGTON/Cam-F wntd to 

shr Irg sunny apt w/ couple 

and dog, nr T buses. w/d, 

porches, irs $275+ut, 
1-4429 


ARLINGTON Ctr, nr T, M/F 
to shr 4BR apt in 2-fam hse, 
+ utils. 


ARLINGTON Ctr-nsmkg 
woman 27+ Ikng to shr nice 
furnshd sunny apt w/same, 
pkg, nr T no pets $363/mo+ 
low cost utils, 646-5015 


ARLINGTON Skng F 30+ to 
shr nice 3+BR apt w/M and 
F. Must enjoy part-time kids 
& have sense of humor, 
nsmkr. No drugs or pets 
$300+ utils 643-9306 


EAST ARLINGTON-sunny 
Irg rm in 4BR, Ir, dr, Ig kit, 
sprte Indry rm w/hk-up, gst 
BR, fned yd, 9 car drvwy, on 
bus, $330+, 2/15 or 3/1, Bob 
891-5555, 646-2150 eves 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


BACK BAY 
BACK BAY GWM _ Seeks 
same to share nice 2BR 2 ba 
condo. Grt loc $525. Non- 
smk. Steve 437-1354 


BACK BAY/Cop. Rmt wtd 
nsmk grstd ypro Must See | 
lux furn. Renv 1375 sqft 2B 

1 1/2 ba 2flr 2 marble frpic 
hdwd $500-800 984-0572 


BACKBAY/Fens, M, 26, 
serious stdnt sks extremely 
quite, clean, respnsbi M/F. 
Sense of humor. No cats. 
Airy 2 Bdrm, hdwd firs, rftop 
Nr T & mrkt. Safe. Apt tone; 
serene envrnmt. $405 mo. 
Incl: ht & ht h2o. Andrew, 
236-8720. 


BACK BAY F sk M/F to shr 
elegant 1500sf. renov. 2BR 
on 2firs, a/c, Indry, rf deck, 
d/d, pkg avi. $550 267-4748 


BACK BAY, Irg sunny 25x15 
rm frpl great loc share K&B 
w/1 other indep. avi 4/1 $500 
incl 236-4505 


BACK BAY Lux apt:1/2 rent 
M/F nonsmoker to 
share 3BR/2ba. Outdoor 
pool/roofdeck, 24hr con- 
ceirge, w/d, dw. Near train & 
bus. $490+ elec. Call 
617-353-1222 


BACK BAY/Bay Vill, skg 
nsmk F to shr 3BR 2Veba, w 
/d, dw, wik to T. $460 incl ht/ 
hw. No pets. Liz, 482-1869 


BACK BAY Rmte wtd for 
aga 2BR. Sunny, 

Nr Cop 
Sdeajme call Chris 353-0713 


BEACON HILL 1 Or 2 rmtes 
wntd, Revere St. Hdwd fis, 
dw, w/d in bidg, eat in kit. 
$550/mo neg inids ht/hw. 
Call Mike 868-6800 day 
723-8314 eve lv msg 


Phcenix Cr.assiFieos 


BODY & SPIRIT 


BELMONT, 2 prof Females 
seek rmmte for 3br apt 27+ 
$333 + utils. Available now 
or sooner. 484-7663 


eo 2°i Oo WF 
amateurs(3M/F)seek 
another petiess, smokeless 
soul w/tolerance & clarity of 
mind. $165+. 489-1250 


BELMONT F skng F, 27+ to 
shr snny spcs apt w/d, on T, 

prkg, no more pets, 
$395: +util 489-4227 


BELMONT-M/F nsmkr to shr 
Irg 2BR on T nr Cushing Sq, 
15 min to Har Sq. Porch, 
orkfst nook, frpic, w/d & 
strge in bsmnt. no pets, 
$450+, avi 3/15, 484-5068 


BELMONT, M/F to share 
w/2. ig rm, frpic, pkg, sunny 
quiet, no smkg, $333 incl ht 
484-2653 


BEAUTIFUL HOME 
BELMONT, on Camb/ 
Wtrtwn In, sunny 3BR/ 8rms 
w/snrm, bsmnt, attic & grge, 


hdwd firs, wd stv, nr T $345 
484-3279 eves 


BELMONT Waverly Sq. 
area. Sunny 3BR apt, conv 
to T, pkg, looking for 1 rmte. 
$300+. Enris 489-5045 


BOSTON 4M sk 1M/F for re- 
nov 5br apt nr NU, hospitals 
Irg Ir, kit, mod bth. $250 incl 
ht 661-0136 


BOSTON Beacon Hill. 2M sk 
prof 3rd for 3BR apt, 2.5 bths 
twnhse. W/d, al! utils incid 
$580+ prkg. Call 720-4764 


BOSTON Brkin Vill area. 
Mod 2BR apt, Pond view. 
Partly furn, nr T, hosps, 

etc. $450+ utils $900+ 

utils (neg)for apt. 848-5929 


LUX LIVING 
BOSTON Charl Rivpark-lux 
2BR hdwd firs, d/d, w/d, 
pool, bicn. $465+ utls 
248-9466 


BOSTON EAST 2BR in 3BR 
apt. $225 per room, avi June 
1. 367-2287 Clean, 
furnished. 


BOSTON EAST-beaut Vict 
3fir hs w/d d/dw prch, ad 
pets yes, smkng no, F: 


cat 569-8990 pis ive msg 


BOSTON, Fenway, 3 
nonsmkg gay adults sk 
same, h BR avi now in 
big. airy 4BR, — frpic, nr 

incl ht/hw. 366-7830 


BOSTON, Fenway, 
$350/mo, shr kt & bth, close 


to public trans, sho ; 
hosptis, schools. 424.7909 


BOSTON Share townhse on 
St. Stephen st, next symph 
hall, great location T Shops 
$260-$360 734-4137 


BOSTON, shr Irg apt, young 
adults, nr schools, 
$340/mo incl utils. 566-4090, 
527-0397 


BOSTON-So.End. 1F w/cat 
sks 1 res but fun F no 
smk/drgs for hge 2 br w dr 
bas stor, gas ht/cook, ez 
prk, mod fur, $375+. Call 
451-5817 


BOSTON, South End, 
2GWM_ nsmkr, 


from dwntwn, 1.5bths, 
deck, 1irg rm, $395, 1smit rm 
$335, 266-5884 


BOSTON-South End, 
Rmmte wtd t6 shr ige 3 brm 
apt, mod. kit. & baths, ige LR 

neiborhood. 
$500/mo inc. ht. 391-7366 
Don or 423-4563 Don 


BOSTON-St Botolph, 3BR to 
share w/2 prof F, wkg, fpl, 
eik, hwd, $470/mo, avail, 
now 859-2856 


BOSTON Symphony area. F 
for own BR in 2BR condo. Nr 
T & pkg. Ldry in bidg 4/15 
$425 incis ht/hw 266-9389 


BOSTON Wanted: 2F rmtes, 
Ken Sq 3BR condo. A/c, 
furn, comm areas, dishwr, 
security and Indry on prem, 
next to T, avail May 15. $550 
person, per month 
508-238-7456 or 
617-859-7112 


BOXBORO-2bedroom 
condo to shr, pool, health 
club, sauna, all furnished, 
utils included, $475 
263-4373 


BRIGHTON 1BR sk 1 snny 
clean lvngrm bsmt gym $350 
utls incid. N/U great location, 
nr T. 787-2989 


BRIGHTON-1 M & F Iking for 
1 grt rmate for spac br 
twnhse apt. Nr T & bus, w/d, 
$275 + util. 782-4428 


BRIGHTON-1 M & F Ikin 


twnhse apt. Nr T & bus, w/d, 
$275 + util. 782-4428 


BRIGHTON-2M sk 1M to shr 
nice 3BR, nr T and St. Eliz, 
utils incl $330, pkg, Call 
Jerry 782-1308 


BRIGHTON, 2M sk M/F v2 
br in 3br, nr BC, clev cir, B 
D Ins, $325+, 782-9274 
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BRIG! 2 prof sk F to 
share fice 3BR apt on 1st fir 
Age 25+ No pets. $300+ 
utils. Call 787-3373 


BRIGHTON 2respo., nice W 
skg. 3rd W in safe, nee, 2nd 


fl. apt. pkg./stor. Nr. T. Open 
now. +, 783-3986. 


BRIGHTON-Civind Irg 
rm in 4BR condo, 1 1/2 ba, 
$425 inci ht/hw, no fee or 
sec dep, avi 4/1 232-0353 


BRIGHTON Avi 4/1, irg rm in 
big Vict. hse..No pets. $250 
+ utils and 1 mo sec desp. Nr 


BRIGHTON/BROOKLINE, 
2F sk 3rd to shr 3BR, 
$354/mo incl. ht & hw, 
nonsmkr/no pets, 566-5042 


BRIGHTON Center. 
seeks M to shr 2BR apt. Htd, 
idry, bus line, mod. for 5/1. 
$295 783-2816BRIGHTON 
Center. M seeks M to shr 
. dry, bus line, 
783-2816 


1 25+ for 4 br, 2nd stor of 
hse. Acc to bus and T, driv-x. 


BRIGHTON- Cleve. Cir., F 
non-smkr, spacious 2 brm 
apt on T. $425/mo incl. 
ht/hw. avi. now 782-7344. 


BRIGHTON Ctr-No Nazis 
-7238 


huge 2BR. Nonsmkr, no 
pets, Idry, $413/mo, h/hw, 
1st/last, call 738-0943 


BRIGHTON, F non-smkr to 
shr sunny Irg 2BR apt w/F & 
cat. w/d, porches, yrd, pkg, 
nr T & buses, family 
nghbrhd, $375+ 783-9867 


BRIGHTON LF GM sk 3rd 

for 3BR twnhse apt. W/d, 
. nice people 25+. No 
75+ 782-4428 


BRIGHTON-Ig hse nr BC 2 Ig 

rms avail kit din liv 1.5 bth 

smkrs OK mo + util 
782-4358 


BRs in man- 
ow T 
e 
artist space 254-5103 


BRIGHTON 1F rmte wntd for 


shr huge 6BR, mod kitch, 

2ba, convnt to BU, $275/mo, 

avi now, 787-4703 or 
787-2131 


BRIGHTON Newton. Beaut 
on Pond. Your own 2 rms 
suite. Lrg hse nr BC. Porch, 
hdwd. Share w/ 1F $350 
254-1089 


BRIGHTON- Nr BU/BC, 
modern 4BR condo, 2nd fir, 
ww. EIK. to shr. $350 per 
person, inc ht/hw. 275-1948 


BRIGHTON-nr St Es sk 1F 
to shr Irg sunny cin 3BR apt 
w/1F+1M. Quiet frndly cin 
nsmkr w/d pets, nice nbrhd 
w/prkg. Nr bus Ins Shr rent 
utils $285+ 783-9224 


BRIGHTON Newton Line 
M/F wtd to shr nice 5BR hse 
Mod kit, 2 ba, yard, nr Trans 
avi now. $300 783-4355 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. 2F sk 
1M/F for spac, sunny 3BR 
hse. Hdwd fis, dw/d, wshr, 
nr bus, $367+ utls 782-4640 


BRIGHTON Sk 1 prof to shr 
3BR in mod apt. D/d, w/d, 
hdwd fils, a/c, 24hr sec. $425 
incls ht/hw Avi 4/1. 783-1511 


BEST PLACE YOU'LL SEE 


$350 Avi 5/1 232-1875 


BROOKLINE 1F or M for 
spac 3BR apt on Beac St. Lr, 
dr, eat in kit, pkg, nr T 
$367.50+. 566-6824 


BROOKLINE, 1 resp M/F 
23+ to shr 3BR apt w/ 2M 
grad stu. Apt is Irg & clean, 
quiet nbrhd, Nr T, $385/mo 
incl ht. Avi 6/1 277-2067 


BROOKLINE-2BR, shr w/ 
Hawaii trnspint, fnshng grd 
dgree at BU, quiet nrbhd, 
w/d, nr T and bus, 28+ M/F, 
$385+ ut, Steve, 277-1229 


BROOKLINE 2F sk 1F 23-30 
4bd/2ba on C line w/d no 
pet/smk/pkg. Avi 5/1. $360 
incl ht/hw 232-5597. 


BROOKLINE, 2prof nsmkg 
Fs sk same (25+), nr T, d/d, 
huge rm w/ priv bth $433, 
232-7761, 277-8312 


AVAILABLE NOW! 
BROOKLINE, Cleveland Cir 


Roommate to share sunny 
3BR apt. Nonsmoker $358+ 
(617) 734-6688 


BROOKLINE-Beacon St 
Rooms avail. in large apt 
b/w Kenmore and Coolidge 
Cnr. $365/month. Call 
566-2803 


BROOKLINE/Brighton 1BR 
in huge 4BR/1 1/2 ba. Nr B,C 
Ins and mrkt, prch, ig kit, 
pkg. $300/mo. Rochelle 
734-9484 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton, 2F 
sk 3rd $355/mo, ht/hw incl, 
Ig mod apt, Nr B,C,D, & bus 
Ist/last +sec 232-3137 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton M/F 
for 2.5 BR apt: Rent is $350 
per month including utilities. 
Call 566-1922 evenings 


BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet; clean, 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo incl ht 731-2277 


BROOKLINE Cleve Cir. ug 
snny rm in kapacious 4B) 
apt on c,d,b lines. Avi today 
$375 ht/hw icid. 739-5838 


, Cigs/pets 


BROOKLINE Clev Cr. F for 


3BR condo nr Rsvr. On B 
line, nr C.D & bus to Hrvd. 
Lrg room w/2 cists, alcove, 
bay wndws. Micro, d/d. $375 
incl ht/hw. Call Eliz 277-1296 


BROOKLINE, Ci Crnr, 
non smkr for beautfl sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T, 
$450-550+ util, avi now, pkg 
734-3610 


BROOKLINE- Cool Corner 
Rm w priv bath in big condo 
on T. Safe. ideal for grad 
student. $435/mo. incl util. 
Parking Avail. 277-4371. 


Sete Gees ace coe 
Corner, huge apt, quiet BR 
w/private bath. Nr.T, non 
smkr, $400 inc! utils 
731-0851 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge Crnr, 
M/F for 9 rnt cntri apt, no 
35-9433 


BROOKLINE Cool Cnr- 
mature M/F 29+ for irg, 
sunny, clean, 2BR apt on 
bus. Quiet nsmkg. $400 incl 
ht. 739-5409 


BROOKLINE, —— 
Corner. Roomate wnted for 
spacious 3BR, hrdwd floors, 
washer/dryer in unit; | 
kitchen; min from 
$500/mo 566-5788 


BROOKLINE F 30s to shr Ir 
2BR condo. Strg, prkg, nr 
Outstanding loc! $650 incis 
pkg & ht. Ruth 277-2237 


BROOKLINE: f/prof wanted 
spacious 


avail 3/1 232-7437 


BROOKLINE, rmmt wtd for 
Irg sunny 4BR 2ba M/F hse 
nr C & DT. $390+ 

dw. pkg, hdwd firs 
smkg/pets. 566-3727 


BROOKLINE-F wntd for 2BR 

3biks to T/bus. balc, 
elev, w/d, ac, 2 cists, $550 
no smkg/pets 739-2972 


incl ht/nw 734-2496 


NO SECURITY 
BROOKLINE, ASAP, 2F sk 
resp M/F to shr 3brm apt, 
cin. hdwd firs, 1.5bth, on T 
$433/mo, 566-7991 


BROOKLINE Prof F wntd to 
live w 1F and 2M, hdwd fis, 
frpic, dk, — pkg avi, nr 
T. 738-529 


ATTRAC BROOKLINE 


APT 
BROOKLINE-Prof to share 
spacious 7 rm furn apt 
w/studio sp. Nr C In Wash 
Sq. $350+ elec. No smkrs 
566-1252 


BROOKLINE, reliable M, 27 
sks M/F for Irg 2br nr T w/d 
baic. elev w to w $505/mo 
incids ht, hw John 
508-653-3995 day 734-3573 
eve 


RENT CONTROL 
BROOKLINE, skg F for Irg 
rent control 3BR apt, great 
loctn. Avi 3/15 or 4/1. Pkg 
avi. $290. 232-3709 


BROOKLINE VICT. 
3BR. spacs, sunny, 2 cats 
$310/mo. Hdwd fis, Nr T, 
pkg. 969-7100 x611, 
277-2763 eve 


BROOKLINE Village 

2 prof seek M/F 23-32. Non- 
smoker. no pets for 3BR 
twnhse 2.5 bths, a/c, 
dw/dsp!, pkg, near T 
$400/mo inc! utils. 566-5018 


BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 
ezgoing F frig 2nd fir 2BR on 
priv st & T. Frpl! W/D Porch 
Prkg. $383+ No smk/pets 
Avi now. 232-3842 


BROOKLINE Village- 
frnshed rm in apt nr Long- 
wood & Huntington ave, 
hosptis & Univ, 5min D & E 
MTA stops, 15min from 
dwntwn, loc in sfe quiet river 
prk area w/duck feeding, 
exc for yng prof or ser stdnt, 
shrt term rent negot, 
nonsmkrs only, frgn stdnts 
wicme, Arabic spoken at 
566-3531, ) o only at 
BROOKLIN Village- 
frnshed rm in apt nr Long- 
wood & Huntington ave, 
hosptis & Univ, 5min D & E 
MTA stops, 15min from 
dwntwn, loc in sfe quiet river 
prk area w/duck feeding, 
exc for yng prof or ser stdnt, 
shrt term rent negot, 
nonsmkrs only, frgn stdnts 
wicme, — spoken at 
566-3531, lish only at 
566-4388 ot 7-0932, rent 
$300-$350 inci utils 


BROOKLINE Vig-sk M/F 
28+ nonsmkr near T, beau 
furn Vict fp! w/d 2 bths hdw, 
$500 incl all 734-9174 
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ROOMATES 
CONTINUED 


BURLINGTON, prof M sks 


inclds ht 229-6512 Doug 


CAMBRIDGE-1BR 
mod twnhse, nr Kendall Sq 
T. shr w/2 prof, $400/mo+ut, 
avi now 547-4480 


CAMBRIDGE 1BR in 3BR 
apt btwn Hrvd Sq & Porter 

q non-smkn 
$330/mo+ utils 876-9130 


CAMBRIDGE, 1M/F nsmkr 


$400+ utils, 864-1183. 


CAMBRIDGE $217 
F and a small 


Aikido, 
homour, etc. 876-4269 


CAMBRIDGE-2F and cat sk 


CAMBRIDGE 2F sk 1F 23+ 
3bdrm in Porter Sq. Lrg kit, 
LR/DR, close to stores 
$340+ 623-8493 


CAMBRIDGE 2M sk rmte 
M/F for new twnhse. 2 ba, 
patio, prch, hdwd fis, w/d, 


Bruce 253-7554 or 494-9350 


CAMBRIDGE 2M seek 3rd, 
24-32, .nonsmk, to share 
spacious 2nd fir apt in Inman 
Square. GREAT LOCATION! 

1 cat in- 
cluded. Call 876-0553 and Iv 
mssg 


CAMBRIDGE Central Sq 


avi immed. 876-0587 


CAMBRIDGE Congenial, in- 

dep hse Cnti Sq Red line sks 

23+ M/F rmte. Lrg rm, bsmt 

ps ldry & pkg avi. Nsmk 
+ 864-2610 Must see 


CAMBRIDGE-E. M & teen 


Must be polit pr 
speaking a plus. 
491- 


Must be polit pr 
speaking a plus 
491-664 


c IDGE 
Huron near Tobin elem 
Great rm, 


schoolgirl. 492-5058 
CAMBRIDGE, Fresh Pond, 


apt. Nr 3 bus Ins, EZ prk, bas 
stor, bk prch, WD, DW, 2 
cats. Non-smk. $550+ util 
576-0759 


CAMBRIDGE Harv/Port Sq 
1F for spac 2BR apt. Hdwd 
fils. w/d, yd. Pref prof 
nonsmkr. $425+. 497-4858 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. Nr 
Harv Sq. 1BR aval. in 4BR 
apt. in house. W/d, hdwd fis. 

porch. quiet st. $325/mo+ 
529. 2639 Perry 


CAMBRIDGE M/F to shr 3br 
lux apt, view, pkg, mod appl, 
frpic, w/d, Smin to Porter, avi 
4/1, $442 876-7776 John 


CAMBRIDGE M rmte wtd for 
2BR. Very gd apt. Nr Harv 
Sq. $307/mo incids ht. 
354-8247 


CAMBRIDGE N. Gay or bi M 
to shr Irg apt. Cls to sho - 
ping & Red line T stop. $4 
Call Dave 876-0182 


CAMBRIDGE, No. F 
nonsmkr grad std or prof to 
shr 5 rm 2BR apt nr T. Hdwd 
fis, $325/mo 864-3660 


CAMBRIDGE, NO. 
Male seeks male or female 
to share 2BR apt. W/w, a/c, 
d/d, laundry, parking, near T, 
shopping. No smoking/pets 
$425 incids heat, hw 

354-2669 


CAMBRIDGE, nr Harvd Sq, 
1BR in unique 3BR loft, 
sunny, hdwd firs, off-st pk 
$425/mo. 661-642 
203-951-4683 


CAMBRIDGE, Nr Inman Sq.., 
Prof M sks 1M/F non-smkr, 
21-38. 2nd fir apt of 3- 
decker. Lg !v/dng rm, kitch 
w/ pntry, porch, Indry, lim- 
ited storage. Good cond. Off 


incl util. Call Lou 354-1488 
CAMBRIDGE Nr MIT & Hrv 


$350+ neg 497-9515 


CAMBRIDGE-nsmkr to shr 

rg renovtd top fir apt w/2 full 
w/d, secure strge, 

$600/mo-+ ut, 864-7264 


CAMBRIDGE Porter. F, 2 
cats sk M/F to shr grt 2BR 
Furn except BR. W/d, avail 
immed. $500+ 864-6025 


CAMBRIDGE 
Avi imm, prof F 25+ wnted to 


. semi-furn, 
1/Sutils, access to phone, 
call 876-7041 aft Spm. 


CAMBRIDGE Prtr Sq. Prof 
M sks M/F 30+ to shr Irg 
2BR. $300+ utils. Avi 4/1. No 
pets/smks. 876-8248 

M/F 


CAMBRIDGE/Somrvi. 

for 4BR apt 4 bi fr Davis Sq T 

white walls, sanded firs. Cur 
range: 22-26, No 

smokers, cars, pets, $350 

incl util, 776-2808 


M/F. . 


CAMBRIDGE/Som- F seek- 
ing F 24+ for irg apt. Con- 
siderate, clean, respon. Yrd, 
prch. $360+. 876-2055 


CHARLESTOWN, Monu- 
ment Sq. 1M/F to shr w/ 2F 
1M w/d 3baths nosmok $465 
inclds ht 242-3348 


CHARLESTOWN M sks M/F 
unfurn rm in qt 3firhse nr T + 
MIT no smks/pets, w/d+st 
or av now $350+ 242- 


CHARLESTOWN Totally re- 
nov 2BR + den. W/d, dw, 
hdwd, mostly furn. Nsmkr 
$400+ utils Call 242-2267 


CHELMSFORD-nsmkr, 2BR 


‘wn 2 cats, (508) 256-3776 


CHELSEA 3rd to share 
sunny 9RM apt weats qt st nr 


889-6501 Iv msg aaa. 


CHELSEA-(Pratville) Ele 
Vict. nr Bos, on T, ext Irg rm, 
clen, qt. w-in cls, prvt en- 
trance, deck, furn/unfurn. 
Free cable. $360. 889-5251 


CHELSEA, rmmte to shr 

age mod K&B, Indry fac, nr 
T. $295inci ht + sec, Valerie, 

247-8957wrk or 884-1451 


CHESTNUT HILL, 2M, 1F 
looking for ee for irg rm in 
very nice apt, w/ prch. Nr T, 
$342+ 232- 


CONCORD-2F 1M seek prof 
nonsmkr late 20s for ig 4BR 
house yrd, wik to Train, 
$350+utils (508) 371-7183 


BROOKLINE, Huge Cool- 
idge Cnr apt, wood floors, 
a ch, mins to shops 

incl heat. 232-1099 


SOMERVILLE, 1F/1M pref 
1F avi imm, 1rm in beaut 
3BR apt. hrdwd firs, indry, 
dw. off-st pkg, nr T, non- 
smkr, furn or not, $350 utis 
incl Bill or Debbie 776-7944 


ASHMONT MHOA Tew 


resp nsmkg GWM sks same. 
Shr spac, sunny home. 2 min 
to T. Piano, workout equi — 
w/d. dwshr. $350+ 287-8171 
(h) or 282-7078 (w) 


DORCHESTER, 5rm duplex 
JFK on redline sunny rm on 
seprt fl avi 5/1, shr w/1M, 1F, 
1cat. lots o' rm, washer, eik, 
porch, yard. $267. 265-4575 


DORCHESTER/Gallivan 
Bivd 2 prof F need 3rd by 6/1 
Spac 31/2BR, d/wd, w/d, 
nice street. $317+ 825-8235 


DORCHESTER-GM/F wntd 


w/d, big 
bkyrd, pkg $325+ 825-2722 


DORCHESTER, Lg vict hse, 
w/ GWM safe, quiet area. Nr 
T. your own floor. $500 inc 
all. Non-smkr. 825-1941 


DORCHESTER Ivly Ig 2+BR 
nr Ashmt, safe, snny, in 
1930s 2 fam hse, omn study, 
prch, hdwd fis, off st. Ir, dr, 
nosmkr 28+. $350+ 1/2 util 
698-3744 aft 4/1 282-6444 


DORCHESTER M/F for 
coop hsehid, $295+ phn/mo 
$100/wk Smk/pets OK 
288-9861 Nr T Fields Crnr 


aged man desires roommate 
617-282-4664 ask for Sid 


DORCHESTER, prof nsmkr 
25+ to shr Irg, sunny Vict 
hse w/ 2, off-st pkg, w/d, yrd 
w/ patio, Neponset area, 
$300+ utils, 282-0509 


DORCHESTER Quiet M/F to 
share 3BR nr Fields Corner 
$167/mo and sec 282-9210 
After 6pm 


DORCHESTER, rmmt wtd to 
shr 3BR condo, Ronan Park, 
roofdeck, oceanview, new 
. plenty of pkg. 
Jonathan, 536-2700 


EAST BOSTON $217/mo + 


Ivng. nonsmkr, 
John or Brian 561-6065 


EVERETT 
GM sks rmmt to share 2 
bedrm apt porch hrdwd fis nr 
bus In $350 includes utls Joe 
387-4721 lv msg 


cFEROMATES NEEDED | 

NWAY, Green line, 1boy & 
‘on student's flat utilities 
only $300 call Allan 
247-6389 


FENWAY, skng resp open- 
minded M/F w/ ref to sublet 
1BR for May w/ pos. perm 
stay $325 David 266-1790 


HAVERILL, bi F skg nsmkg, 
respnsbi G/bi F 25+ for no 
sex, 2brm. qt, comftble 
condo. Discretion a must 
$395, nr 495, 93 train 
508-521-1304 


HYDE PARK, Cleary Sq 
Priv. ent., kit. and .bath. 
Steps to T and Commuter. 
$100/wk. 364-3418 


INMAN SQUARE-2 prof F 
seek 3rd to share Ig. apt. 
Walk to Harvard. $325 avi 
May 1 (neg) 776-7362 Lisa 


fAMAICA PLAIN, LUX 
g 2M/F for indep’ frndly, 
poe mod 3brm, 2bth, sunn | 
apt, qt nghbrhd, nr Pond & 
deck, skyights, w/d, 
350+, 522-917 


JAMAICA PLAIN 


" 1BR in 2BR apt. Nr Pond & 


T. E-i-k, porch $320+ 
Call 524-4732 eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN-lux 2 stry 


condo nr T, pond, univstys. 
w/d, tile, K&B, jaccuzzi, 
porches, free off str pkg. 
Safe relaxed, drug free, 
$350+, 522-7626 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non-smokin 35% 
semi-veg household. $295 
incl ht Call 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Arbrtm, 
Pnd, mod, brght, spac, sk 
3rd person, +, serious, 
nsmkg, Val, 524-1612eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2F sk M/F 
for frndly, sing fam hsehid. 
Nr T and pond. offst pk ae og 
pets/smk. Avi ASAP and 5/1. 

+ utls. 522-8235 or 
524-7829 


JAMAICA PLAIN, GWM, 
bodybuilder sks quiet, indep, 


it w/ g 
$ 50 ne Vall 522-0745 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F 36 & cat 
sk M/F for Irg rm in beaut 
sunny Vict condo nr T, off-st 
pkg. hdwd firs, dw, w/d, 
deck. $335+. 524-8653 


JAMAICA PLAIN Pondside. 
Lrg renov hse. Steps to T, 
nice nghbrhd, a w/d 
$340+ 1 43 utils 522. 


SUNNY 
JAMAICA PLAIN-M/F to 
share 6-room, 2BR apt, two 


porches, 5min to grn/ or- 
ange $390 Dan $22 Bae 


respons people for great 
48R home nd Pond, use 
2 


JAMAICA PLAIN-3BR wiw 

cptng, 2ba, dw/d, Ind ney 

F. nr E line, 39 bus Ko/mo 
+ utils, 524-7541 


JAMAICA PLAIN Nsmk 

to shr 5BR apt with 3M. , 
w/d. deck & yard, on st pkg. 
$350+ Avail 1 524-634 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F rmte 
to shr 4BR hse. Very safe, 
wik to T, Pond. Prkg $300+ 
524-8221 No pets/smk 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F for 
3BR on quiet st, sunprch, 
frpic, hw firs. 2cats, no more 
pets/smkrs $325. 524-3302 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2M_ skng 
1M/F nonsmkr/no drugs, nr 
T and pond, $267/mo+utils, 
Tony or Steve, 522-4072 


JAMAICA PLAIN-apt sunn 

modern spacious near 
reat value $250+ utils Call 
22-6101 or 522-5589 


JAMAICA PLAIN Pond side. 


Hdwd fis, frpic, w/d, pkg, 
arage, strg. Nr T. Quiet st. 
S05 utls. 522-4152 


JAMAICA PLAINS- F 35+ to 
share Ivly 5 rm apt. 7-10 min. 


Jn. Jl. 
Susan 522-9299;anytime. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, lux 2 stry 
condo nr T, pond, univstys 
w/d, tile, K&B, jaccuzzi, 
porches, pkg negot. Safe re- 
laxed, free off-st prk, drug 
free, $350+, 522-7626 


JAMAICA PLAIN April 


$375+ 524-3716 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1F bi 
porches, Centre St. T, pond, 
grt loc! $300+ 522-7379 


JAMAICA PLAIN F sks F to 
shr oe 2BR nr T and 
park /d, hdwd firs. 
May/June $325 
524-9507 


JAMAICA PLAIN- near Ja- 
maica Pond. Beautiful apart- 
ment $333 No pets, no 
smokers. Call 522-5765 


KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU, 1/2bIk to T, big Ivrm, 
hdwd fir grt view Indry ht/hw, 
$550 avi 3/1 262-7432 


LAKEVILLE Looking for neat 
professional M to rent 1BR 
in private country 10 room 
home. Use of all facilities 
Call (508) 947-6946 


LAKEVILLE Looking for neat 
professional M to rent 1BR 
in private country 10 room 
home. Use of all facilities 
Call (508) 947-6946 


LOFT STUNIO 
SOUTH END-live in to share 
2500 Sq ft near T exc light 18 
ft ceiling photo art view, Kev 
482-7355 


LYNNFIELD F nonsmoker. 
Share spacious modern 2BR 
apt $375. 595-5126 


MALDEN 25+ M/F nonsmkr 
prof wtd in Irg Vict home. 2 
firs. hwdwd fis, 


in/all 


incl all 321-4681 


MALDEN, F rmate sks M/F 
to shr Irg sunny 3br apt grea’ 
views of Boston rent 60 
neg 321-5976 


MALDEN- F seeks same to 
share apt nr train, $350 inc 
utils & indoor =. No 
pets. 324-1662 a pm. 


MALDEN- F seeks same to 
share apt nr train, $350 inc 
utils & indoor ty an No 
pets. 324-1662 a 


MALDEN Line. 2F sk aT 
nonsmoker share 3BR 
townhouse conv to orange 
line 275+ 665-1342 


MALDEN, Nsmkng F to shr 
2BR apt. Lv rm, dr, new 
prches, hdwd firs, 

pk w / 
$400/mo+util. 3 2-9390 


MALDEN, Quiet M/F nsmkr 
to shr w/M prof, 2BR hse. 2 
frpics, d/d, os BA no pets. Avi 
5/1, $375+ 39 


MEDFORD-2M sk 3rd for 
3br hse. frpic, stor, prch’'s. 
Yrd, w/d, $375 + util. no 
smk, avil 4/1. 391-8387 


er 
GREAT LOCATION 

2M/F 25+, non smk, to shr, 3 
fir, 9 rm hse. Nr bus, O-T & 
93. 3 Irg brs, liv rm, din rm, & 
att stor. w/d, on str prk, $375 
+ 1/3 util. avail immed, 
391-1608 


ment Snes SR SPInT M/F 
30s. Reliable NS: i 
arts/spirituality; 
substance problems. epee 
; ig rm/adeq 
clos space. Safe/quiet/clean 
res area. Nr major Rtes & 
MBTA, shops/serv. Avail 
now; Rent $300+. ARNE 
391-8712. 


MEDFORD, M/F nonsmokr . 


to oe oft sunny oy 
offstr, Id + 
Ca Can | Holly, 396-0460 
MEDFORD Nsmkr to shr 2nd 
& 3rd fl of 2fam. Pkg, Irg 
rooms, quiet st, storage, nr 


T. pets ok. $330+ 1/3 utils 
395-9180 


MEDFORD Roomate 
wanted, male or female 25+. 


utilities. Call 776-2682 after 5 
leave message 


soMemRiee An rmte 


wntd for beaut 2BR hobbit 
apt. Small bidg, snny, clean, 
new w/w, dw, w/d, a/c, priv 
ch, on T line. Smk OK. 
$350 inc incls ht. Call George 
776-7026 lv mssg 


MISSION HILL Rmte wtd to 


Strg, attic, bsemt, bk yd, 

nosmkrs or pets, avi 5/1. 
$275/mo ht/hw_ incid. 
442-2592 


NAHANT 2 friendly resp F's 
30+ to share fantastic huge 
oceanview hse. $300 4 
ht & utils Avi 1/1 889-485: 
598-0787 No smk/pets 


NAHANT- Shr 3 BR apt 
w/GWM, 25-45, ocean front, 
quiet private, $350 or $550+ 
util, avail immed. 581-5235 


NATICK-F30 sks 1F to shr 
2+BR duplex sunny, pt 
at wsher ny to ctr 

T $360-400+ (508) 651-3802 


NEWBURYPORT, M/F nsmk 
shr 7rm 4br condo, full appl. 
Lg yd on Merr rvr, 45min 
Bost. 5min Plum Isl, —_ 
1/2util. 


NEWTON- 3 brm hse. Skg 1 
m or f to shr w/ 2 M. 
$307+/mo. Call Brice or 
Brad. 965-1755. 


NEWTON CORNER-F for 
sunny 2BR. Hdwd firs, irg 
yard, pkg. Walk to xpress 
bus. store. YMCA. Gd loc for 
person w/o car. $350+. 
332-9126 


NEWTON Crnr, 2M, 2F sk 
1M/F for Irg hse, pkg, nr T & 
Pike. no smkg or pets, 
$330+, avi imm, 244-5792 


NEWTON Highinds, prof F 
25+ wnted for hse. No 
smkg/pets, nr T $275+ avi 
4/1, 527-0698 or 964-5733 


NEWTON, M/F to shr 
w/others. Easy access to 
hiways. w/d, dw/disp, pkg. 
No pets. 527-7728 


NEWTON Sunny 2BR 2nd fir 
of hse, shr w/F and dog, 
good loc, hdwd fis, new 
paint. pkg. $400 incids ht. 
332-7153 


NEWTON-Upper Falls, 3 br, 


a rd, fi base, prk, 
25+ util, 964-1688 


NEWTONVILLE-F 26+, 


hse, off st pkg, dw/d, w/d, 
dng rm, hdwd firs, "9 
cls to cmmtr rail and shppng. 
$370/mo+ut, 969-8312 


NEWTON, 1M sks F/M 25+ 
Quiet, resp, ez going non- 
smkr for frndly indep ig 
sunny 7rm hse, oak firs, Mod 
bthrm, porch, pkg, Nr T, Pike 
$399 + util Scott 969-1969 


NEWTON WEST, 1M & 1F sk 
3rd rmt for 1BR in 3BR apt. 
Quiet st, laundry, prkg, 
$325 +util 244-1023 


HANOVER STREET 
NORTH END F rmte wntd. 
2BR, kit, bath, no living 
room. $275 Quiet, clean. 
Call John eves 367-4928 


HISTORIC HOUSE 
NORTH END Prof, nsmk, F, 
sk resp F to shr 2BR w/ lvrm, 
dnrm. bsmnt, bkyrd $450+ 
Michele 693-153 


NORTH END Rmte wntd for 
Irg 2BR apt. Wik to dntwn & 
all T lines. Eik, LR, DR. Mnth 
to mnth lease. Avi imm $450 
723-6225 eve. 725-5687 day 


NORTH END seek M/F Irg 
snny 7 room 2BR apt. Hdwd 
fls, $317/mo Jack 723-3882 
Avi May or June 1 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent GWM rmte. No 
smkg/ drugs. Luxurious 
country living. Refs req 
Steven (508) 664-4443. 


NORWOOD, M sks M 25-30, 
Straight gay or bi, easy-go- 
ing respons, quiet, down-to- 
earth type to shr frnshd 2BR 
mod apt. $425/mo inci all. 
Pkg, w/d, a.c., cable, & many 
extras. EZ access to T & ma- 
jor rts. Smkr OK. No dri 

alcohol, or pets. 762-672: 


PEABODY Ane oe: sks 


responsbi, congenial, 
nonsmoking, straight acting 
& appearing GM, oy eos, to 
share clean, qt, 2brm 


Pool, og Stee Sa0ofme. 


PEABODY RAmte to shr 
beaut 4 Ivly twnhse w/ 2 
others. Pool, tnnis crts 
$450+utls. Pls 
508-535-1944 


QUINCY, GWM seeks same 
to share twnhse. Furn, pri- 
vate bath, pool, tennis, prkg. 

Close to " ey incl utils 


call 


QUINCY, si e. person to 
shr_ frnshd 2ba apt, 
convt to all water af, red line 
Tstns &s . Amenities 
incl safe, secure & free pins 
Indry facil, swimming poo 
tennis courts. $100, 
mo dep. Mike, 
770-3347 lv msg 


RANDOLPH, M sks M 30-55 
to share 2br, 1 1/2 bath. 
$350 inc ht. no smk/drugs. 
Avi now 986-7576 


READING person to shr 2BR 
hse w/ EZ going working 
musician. Trees, yd, Indry, nr 
T & 128. No smk/ drugs. 
$375+ 617-942-7460 Iv msg 


R PORT 
ROGKE prof sks sme 2 shr 


Ig secluded 2BR 2.5 bth hse 
in quiet rural area w ocen vu. 
Fpic, LR, DR, eatin kit, den, 
w/d. $600+utils. 
508-546-9207 


OOMMATE WANTED 
a TNUT HILL M/F to 
share 2BR eg por 


tennis P3e 
$362.50/htd. GIT. 323-2762 


+ last 
5-7100, 


ROSLINDALE M23 nonsmkr 
sks rmmt = ie 5rm_ apt. 
Orvwy, por hdwd fis 
$225+ oan Bob 325.1288 


ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mature F to share furnished 
apt. Close to T $240+ utils. 
Avail now! Call 327-8031 


ROSLINDALE, Wnhted: 
respnb!i person to shr 3BR 
apt w/ outgoing profs 

'50/mo nr trans, off-st 


pkg. bdrm furn avi, studnts 
welcome. avi imm, 469-5477 


ROSLINDALE/W.Rox. Resp 
nsmk F 25-35 to shr on 
spac 2br w/ fp nice ni 

$350+ 323-9813/ 469- 123. 


SALEM MA Prof nsmkg F 
30+ to shr 2BR apt. Incis 
priv LR, w/d $385+ ‘2 utils 
Avi 4/1. Call 508-744-7265 


Pool/tennis ct $350/mo utils 
incid. 603-898-5709 


PERM OR SU UBLET 
SOMERVILLE 2BR nr Por, 
Dav T. bsmt, prch, hdwd firs. 
Seek prof/grad F 25+ 
nsmkg, no pet. 5/1 or 6/1 
666-4142 


SOMERVILLE 1BR in = 


nice 4BR hse. Yrd, prch, o 

, cls to Hrv & Prtr Fon 
Pref F 25+ nsmk to shr w/ 
2M 1F. $300+ 4/1. 625-9719 


SOMERVILLE 1M/F for 3BR 


Indry. smoke ok, $308+, avi 
now or 5/1, 628-7833 


SOMERVILLE, 1M — 
responsible easy-going M/ 

for 2BR apt. Conv to 93 & 
Sullivan Sq T, off-st pkg, 
$350+ utils, 629-2066 


SOMERVILLE 1RM in 3BR 
hse. Hdwd fis, pkg avi, nr 
Union Sq. d/w, eat in kit. 
Laura 666-0883 


SOMERVILLE-1SF & 
sks 3rd F for indp apt, 
nsmkrs, no pets, $225/mo, 
utils not incl, avi Ma 

Call 776-085 


SOMERVILLE, Davis T, 2F 
sk 3rd for Irg sunny 3BR 
dpix. w/d, dw, hdwd firs, 
frt/back prch, yard, cat. 
$400+, avi immed. 776-4366 


SOMERVILLE 2F sk 2F Prtr, 
Davis Sq T. Hrd wd firs w/d 
porch nosmok/pets $350+ 
625-2564 


SOMERVILLE 2F sk 1 open 
minded F. Semi-veg hsehid, 
no smk. nr T. $285+ utils 
avi immed 629-2128 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk M/F 
fdor 3BDRM apt w/ deck, 
hdwd firs, prkg, storage. Nr 
Prtr and Davis Sqs. $330+ 
utis/mo. Call 623-5345 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk 1M/F, 
21+, nonskr, to shr sunn 
brm apt on busline, $265+ 
available now 623-7716 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk 1M/F, 
21+, nonskr, to shr sunn 
brm apt on busline, $265+ 
available now 623-7716 


SOMERVILLE beautiful, 3 
br-2 bth, Quiet. 1 block to 
shops & buses. Prkg. No 
smk $299+ 776-3294 


SOMERVILLE-3F 

radcl sk 1F any race sexi 
pref for coop, nsmkr, $202+ 
623-5768 


SOMERVILLE-3M_ skng 

1M/F. apt to shr nr bus lines, 

$250+ util, $250 sec, 
625-7047 


SOMERVILLE-3M 1F and 
cat Ikng for M/F to shr 5BR 
apt, w/d, nr Davis/Porter Sq, 
T. w/on oe: $275/mo-+ut, 
Call 628-259 


SOMERVILLE: 4/1: 1 rm in 
Ige sunny - near T. $300 + 
utls. 776-2228 before 4/23, 
625-0205 after 4/23 


SOMERVILLE, 5/1 3M sk 
M/F for 4br dpix, $250, ht wtr 
incl, amazing rm, nr bus, wik 
to Harv/Prtr Sq, 623-2163 


SOMERVILLE Cambrdg line. 
Mature resp F 37 needs F 
rmte. No smk, res 

prch, 5 rms $360+ 7 6-2340 


SOMERVILLE/DAVIS SO 5 
br sks 1 non-smoker, no 
pets, quiet, clean, $250+ 
utils 625-3505 


SOMERVILLE, PORTER 
SQ.- arch. M 36 w/ cat to shr 
contemp. hse,crve walis No 
smk. $300+ util.628-0852 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 
Prof F sks F, 30+ non-smkr, 
socially consc to shr 6rm 
apt. W/d, $325 incl ht. 
666-3808 


SOMERVILLE-David Sq 
Coop w/garden, barn, piano, 
wash/dry, shared semiv 
meals seeks nonsmk Mor! 
26+ reas rent 623-7418 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq T,M 


skylts drvy. Avi now to 6/1 at 
$290 util inc, no dep, 
628-2755 


pk 
$387. 50+utnegot, 623-1919 


SOMERVILLE, Davis , 
Nr Groc/indry. 2F sk F/M for 
sunny, 3BR avi 5/1 No 
smk/pets. $330+ 776-6487 


SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq, 
steps top T. Rmte's nded for 
friendly 6 rm 3 br apt. wid, 
e.i.k, etc, furn ok. $350 +. 
666-3533 


SOMERVILLE E.- Nr. T, 
buses. 4 Br. Hs. w/ yard, LR, 
kit. Share w/ 1F, 2M, 2 cats. 
$302.50. 625-0229, Iv.msg. 


SOMERVILLE F & cat need 1 
for large sunny 5 room, 2 
bdrm apt. W/d, porch, pkg 
$350+ utils 625-5046 


SOMERVILLE F nsmkr for 
3BR. Hdwd fis, mod kit/bth, 
LR, 2 prchs, bckyd, w/d. Avi 
now $275+ 864-3976 


SOMERVILLE, F sober, 
nsmkr, to shr 4br apt w/ F 
grad stud, $400 for 2bdrms, 
avi 5/1, Karen 628-1037 


SOMERVILLE, F sks indep, 
respnsb M to shr well furn, 
5rm apt in 3fam hse w/ cat, 

piano, jazz, antiques, 
$3055 4/1. Cindy, 628-6181 


SOMERVILLE, F to shr 
ig large, quiet, 4br, nr 
ws. fis, skylt, 
. frnt/bck baic, 
in yd, 4300+ call 

623- 8422 or 666-2542 
SOMERVILLE Great rm nr T 


very spac, avail 
Cats OK $220/utl 666-5126. 


SOMERVILLE / Inman M3 
2RMS aval in 4BR apt. $: 
each/mo + utils. Day 
421-8738 Eves 666-9533 


SOMERVILLE LF wanted for 
big 2 bdr near Tufts. $350+, 
no-smk, no pets. 776-1087 


SOMERVILLE kr 0 Shr 2br for 
GWM/F non-smkr to shr 2! 
modern apt w/heat nr 
$320 avi 3/1 3427. 


~ SOMERVILLE Mature F 


SOMERVILLE, nr ; 
Davis Sq, Irg BR in 6 person 
apt. w/d, dw. $295 util inc. 
Call 628-3246 


SOMERVILLE, nsmkr wnted 
to shr — 2borm apt nr 
is T, wie. yrd, $375+, 


SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq, 
GM sks mature GM to shr 
2brm apt nr T, $330inc! ht, 
— /pets/drugs, pkg avi, 


SOMERVILLE/Porter Sq-2M 
1F + cat sk 1F/M for 4BR 
apt. $300+utils, 2min Porter 
Sq T. convnt shoppng, Indry, 
off st pkg, avi immed, Kim 
437-9807, Tarun 253-t032 


- $315+ 
625-9523 


SOMERVILLE Prtr Sq, 2rms 
avi in 3BR apt, hd wd firs, 
w/d. d/d, off-st pkg, 
$391+ utils, 628-6326 


SOMERVILLE Rmtes 
needed for 2BR in 3BR apt. 5 
min walk to Davis T nr Tufts. 
$315+ util 625-5960 


eee ae 2M/F 
for nicely furn lv rm & kitch in 
4BR apt, smkng ok, cat ok, 
nr bus/T, bekprch, dw/d, 
$220+ut, avi asap, Libby 
625-5604h, 395-7417w x244 


SOMERVILLE, Teele Sq, 2M 
sk 1M/F to shr sunny & 
spacs 3Br 3rd fir apt, Irg 
kitch. gas stove, 2 porches. 
Open-minded but nsmkg. Gd 
loctn, close to Davis T & bus. 
$300+utl. Avi now. 776-0429 


SOMERVILLE, Union Sq. 


SOMERVILLE Union Sq 


M37 sks frdly ind resp wkg 
M for Ig sun 2BR. St pkg, nr 
T. strs. No drgs, smk pets 
$300+ Immd 776-0191 


SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill. 
Looking for M/F non-smkr to 
shr spcs, 2BR, 2fam hse. 
prkng. $387.50+utils 
776-1146 


SOUTH BOSTON F skg 1 
other rmte to shr 5 room apt. 
$300+ No smk/pets Cis to T 
& beach Avi 3/1. 268-4160 


SOUTH BOSTON, M/F to 
shr 5rm apt w/ 1F, cls to 
trans, Indry & beach, avi May 
1. $300, beeper 532-3646, 
punch in yr phone no aft. 


SOUTH BOSTON, prof bi 


to beach, bus, nr 
No smk/pets. 268- 4547 


SOUTH END 1F to*shr 3 
story twnhse. Coed. Lrg rm, 
hdwd fi, w/i closet, w/d, safe. 
Avi 5/1. $360+ 426-3160 


SOUTH END-1GM or 1GF to 
shr 2BR mod dup in twnhs 
on Gray , beautiful, 
$575/mo inc ht 243-4228 


SOUTH END 1 M prof/grad 
std sks 1 My or bi) to shr 
2BR apt. W/d and 
roof deck, must like dogs. 
338-1496 


SOUTH END Mellow, musi- 
Gal, fun, non-smoke, 
responsible rmmt, M/F, 
23-33 wanted to share my 2 
bdr penthouse condo over- 
Pgs SE park and ci 
sky lites, hdwd firs, 
Wash/dry in condo, no dep, 
refs required. 390+, call 
John 437-1935 


SOUTH END. Neat, non- 
smk wnted to shr suny, spc. 
4 br apt nr T, $350 mo, ht 
ined. Call Jon at 262-4758 


STONEHAM 2 M/F for 3BR 
near T, offst pkg, hwdfls, 
storg, quiet nhbrhd. 
$330/mo 438-8921 Steve 


STONEHAM, 3brms, hdwd 
firs, 2ivrms, 2bths, dnrm, 
Indry in bsmnt, prk on drvwy, 
$300+ utils, Renato 
279-0106. 


SWAMPSCOTT Prof LF 27 
sks resp L to share 2BR 
condo pvt bth w/d storage 
poo! dck living rm furn off st 
pkg on bus line no smk pets 
drk or drugs $450+ utls 
598-4586 


THE SINGLE 
PARENT ROOMMATE 


SOLUTION 
The solution to today's 
rough economic times. For a 
one-time membership fee of 
$50 we'll find you a room- 
mate. Call 508-653-2363 


WALTHAM-2 bdrm twnhse, 
ac, prkng, dshwshr, nr rtes 
2+128, nr T, $400 incls 
ht+hw 893-2841 


WALTHAM 3BR 2bath 
house. Quiet area. W/w. 
Nonsmoker $400. 487-9797 


WALTHAM, North. Rmmte 

for 2BR condo. A/c, pool, 
$100/week. Calf 
Ive msg. 


WALTHAM-nsmkg 

ste pr stdnt 26+ to shr 

fey ic 2BR, nr 128, avi 
ar 


WATERTOWN 1 br in 3 br 
looking at 3rd 

female. Quiet 

near mall and Webrioen sq. 

Mod apt. 924-0018 


YARD & FLOWERS 
WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 


frndly. respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch, 


much storge, w/d, 
no smk/pt, $375+ £8 0075 


WATERTOWN-1M/1F sk 
1M/1F for 1 rm in 3 br apt. 


pet/no smk. a yo yrd, 
w/d. $330 + 92: 


WATERTOWN 2BR apt. 7 
rms. Nwly renv, hdwd fis, 
2nd fir w/prch. No pets. 
$387.50+. 623-5046 


WATERTOWN 2F prof sks 
1M/F. Nosmk, 23-30, to af 
Ig hse. Entire 3rd fl br, Hs 
hdwd. pkg, $370. 923- 


WATERTOWN-2F sk 1F 
25+, — ° nsmkr to shr 
t sunny hdw fir 

+. 924-4822 


WATERTOWN, 2M _ sk re- 
liable congenial M/F 30+ to 
share Irg apt nr Watertown 
Sq. w/d, pkg. Irg storage 
space. frpic, no smkg/pets. 
$357 +. Avi now. 924-3540 


WATERTOWN 2 prof m/f to 
share 3BR apt in : 
$340/mo + 1/3 util 1st last 
sec avail now Call 923-0903 
Aft 6pm or wknds 


WATERTOWN, 2prof F & 
1cat sk 1F 28+ to shr sunny 
3br apt nr T, must be indep, 
respnsbi, nosmoke, quiet. 
$268+. avi 9/15, 926-6032 


WATERTOWN-2prof F sk 
3rd for Irg 3BR, drvwy, yd, 
prch. Call Beth $300/mo+ 
utls. 727-2662d, 924-4581e 


WATERTOWN 2 thoughtful, 
frndly. M/F prof who enjoy 
lvng w/ other sks M/F prof 
w/ similar qualities to lv in 
Ivly 7 rm apt. W/d, dw, pkg. 
nr T. $366+ utls. 923-2125 


WATERTOWN-3 prof 


fill 4th rm, nr T, off st pkg, 
w/d. $350+utils 926-9270 


WATERTOWN-avi 4/1, 

btfl 2BR nr tranprtion, grt 
area. off st pkg, prof M or F 
30+ nmsmkr, no pets, 
$400/mo+utils, 923-6403 


WATERTOWN/ Belmont. 
Prof M/F nonsmkr. 2BR, 
pg. sun dck. No pets 

+ utils. Call 484-1405 


WATERTOWN/Belmont 
Line. M/F for 1BR in 3BR 
hse. Lrg, spac, hdwd firs, 
frpic. nr T, $380+ utls. avi 
6/1. 617-926-3024 


WATERTOWN, F 23+ 

sunny 4person apt nr T w/ 
pkg. no pets, nsmkg, $267 + 
utils 926-6555 & 924-8423 


WATERTOWN, F 28+ to shr 
sunny. furn 5 rm apt. Porch, 
hrdwd firs, 

$400+ 924-2289 


WATERTOWN, F sks M/F 
30+ for Ig 2br, great loc, wik 
to T, yd, pkg, no smkr, 
$400+ util, 4/1, 923-7064 


WATERTOWN avi 3/1, frpl. 
1BR in 3BR avi, garage, 
storage, eik, 1 cat. Harv bus. 
$340+, sec. Sarah 923-0753 


WATERTOWN avi 3/1, frpl 
1BR in 3BR avi, garage, 
storage, eik, 1 cat. Harv bus. 
$340+, sec. Sarah 923-0753 


WATERTOWN, M/F to shr 
duplx w/ 2M profs. BR and 
office rm. Great loc, 


cin sunny 3br apt w/ 2Ms, 


$290+, music/audio wel- 
come, 923-2124 


WATERTOWN- M to shr Irge 
4 brm hse w/ 3 prof. 


* 28-32. Bus to Harv. 


Frpi.+ amen. No pets/smks, 
music/wndsrf welcome. Avi 
5/1-6/1 370+. 924-2320 
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THAT 


For the 
who- 
what- 

where, 
check 

the 

Boston 

Phoenix 
Jazz 
Section 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


WATERTOWN Rmte needed 
for Beaut 3BR house. W/d. 
hdwd fis. frpic. offst pkg, Nr 
T. All ammen. $375+ utils 
924-7688 


WATERTOWN-safe nrbhd. 
walk to Sq and T, pig. 
bsmnt. e-i-k, to shr w/2M/' 
avi 3/1, $265+ut, 924-3250 


WATERTOWN-Shr 2-3 br w/ 
lots of rms,hg yd.wd, 
CAMB. pref prgrssve 
265/305 926-4009 


WATERTOWN-Sober prof 
M31 sks M/F to share _—. 
spac 2BR/5rm apt, hdwd fi- 
huge Lr w/frpl, drw tex fe pkg. 
w/d. storg, steps to T. Must 
be respnsbl, $460 no drug/ 
Alco- oe 00+, avi 4/1, 


WATERTOWN _ 1BR in 
5BR co-op hse. Pkg, yd, 
w/d. Neo-liberal, conv. 
= utils. 924-0726 For 
/1 


WATERTOWN, woman w/12 
yo daughter, rent 1 rm in apt. 
Garden, piano, fpric. 
$350/mo+utls. 926-9816 


WEST ROXBURY 2BR 
condo. $400/mo incls heat. 
Pkg. wall/wall, pool. Close to 
T. No smkg 323-5056 


WEST ROXBURY $245+, 
2M & 1F sk 25+ M/F for very 
nice qt 4br. w/d, dshwshr, 
pkg. nr comm rail, 327-0117 


WEST ROXBURY F stdnt 
sks same. 1BR, idry. pool, 
hith club, a/c. Pkg, bus. No 
smkg $350. 325-4454 


WEST ROXBURY-F25+ to 
shr snny spac 3BR apt. 
Hdwdfirs, 2prchs, w/d, 
bigbkrd, prking, nr T, no 


WEST ROXBURY, prof to 
shr hse $325/mo +utils w/d 
nr T rte 128 quiet 1 way st. 2 
full bths new kitch 469-4317 


WINTHROP 2 M/F to shr 
hse. Wik to beach, T & 
center. Prof nsmkr. $400/mo 
incls ht & utils 846-7566 


share large house $350 all 
util Joe, 846-9679 


WOBURN, sunny Irg bdrm in 
spac tasteful colonial, 
sundck,  P9 furn'd, Imin to 
128/93, 5/mo 933-9136 
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ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds today. 

267-1234 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth Appleby, For- 
mer Managi irector, Al- 
ley Theatre. 888-6341 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 

reative illus & design musi- 
cal proj's-all types-demos 
logos, flyers, bus. cards etc- 
compit. pkg or spec needs- 
call w/ ideas Jennifer/Cyndi 
254-5488 


If your manuscript is 
saleable, ERATO House Lit- 
erary Consultants will sell it 
for you. If it is not salable, 
ERATO House will tell you 
what to do to make it salable. 
For full free no-obligation de- 
tails, write ERAT 
Litary Consultants. PO 
drawer 39669, Baltimore MD 
21212 





PORTRAIT 
Head & shoulders, full fig- 
ure, clothed or nude. Pencil 
or colored pencil, pen and 
ink and other mediums. For 
details call Michael at: 
617-643-2732 


So aRER REE NI 
AUDITIONS 


AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 


15 classical ballet dancers 
Dummer perf. Pointe and 
demi-pointe work. 244-0441 


1 Female, 2 Male (25-40) for 
video prod of Updike story 
(508) 927-1978 


Advanced Music Theatre 
Workshop for the pro- 
fessionally minded. Del 
Lewis, Chairman of Theatre 
+ Dance at Northeastern. 
Sidra Cohn, Artistic Director 
Creative Music Production. 
Call for Auditions 423-7462 


Acting Classes at Lyric 
Stage. Acting Techniques 
with Steve McConnell. 
Scene Study with Sprio 
Veloudes. Seven 3 hour 
classes April 1 - May 20 
FREE WORKSHOPS March 
25, 26. Call 742-1790 


ACTORS 
WORKSHOP 


SINCE 1956 BOSTON’S 
OLDEST AND BEST 
PROFESSIONAL 
ACTING SCHOOL 


Study in Boston's Theatre 
District with conservatory 
trained experienced pros 
who have worked with some 
of Broadway and Holly- 
wood's top stars. 


*Day, evening and weekend 
classes. *Full play produc- 
tion classes with public per- 
formances. *Full time day 
classes. *Beginner, inter- 
mediate, and advanced act- 
ing. *Acting in soap opera 
with full scripts. -Voice and 
articulation. *Fencing 
*Classes for teens. 


All acting classes have 
showcase public per- 
formances in our fully 
equipped theatre/sound 
stage using the latest cam- 
era equipment & techniques. 


Next Casses Start 


MAY 20, JULY 8 


Call for brochure 
617-423-7313 


AFTER HOURS: Boston's 
source for party services, 
caterers & delivery, Limou- 
sines and more. Only in 
The Phoenix Classifieds 


AUDITIONS 
For Bent at Triangle Theater, 
April 7 and 8. 11 men, ages 
20-45. For appt. and info call 
426-3550 


Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe, Camb. 661-0993 


Comedy/melodrama 3M/4F 
some vox to preform 
wkends on Cape thruout 
sum, reher in Plymouth. 
Auds. 4/9, 7:30pm Handle- 
bar Hees bidg 

3, ordage 
Plymouth. 747-1922 


Sat Day Long Workshops - 
Jeannie Lindheim's Theatre 
Workshop, Audition/Cold 
Readings - May 4, A-Z: How 
to Work on a Script from 1st 
Rehearsal til Opening Night - 
June 1. 277-2488 for info 


BELLY DANCERS WANTED 
For Expanding Entertain- 
ment Agency. Good Income. 
Must Be Over 18 With Own 
Trans. & Costume. Also In- 
terviewing Celebrity Look-A- 
likes. For Info Call 488-3220 


Interviews for director and 
musical director of Tech 
Show ‘92, April 8th and 9th. 
For more info call MIT Musi- 
cal guild at 253-6294 


irish Music Host to anchor 
Open Mike Night every Wed 
10:30 - close at Catch A 
Rising Star. 661-0167 











Park, 





Curtain Call Theater 
announces 


OPEN AUDITIONS 
for the June production of 
THE HOUSE OF BLUE LEAVES 
Auditions: Mon, Apr.22 & 
Tues, Apr. 23 at 7:30 pm 
Corner of Faxon & 
Streets 





“TOP 


FASHION 
MODELS 
NEEDED 


' Call Jeff 
at New Talent Inc. 


6179566°5901 















FEMALE LEAD 


VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 
music is now 
auditions for 
female vocalists for 
opening of three new 
groups to record and 


on national tour. 
Previous experience 
not necessarily a pre- 
requisite; we are 
ing for fresh, 
ic new talent. 
J.D. at 738-0044 















MALE SINGERS 
Needed to form Boston's 
finest a capella quintet. All 
parts, must read music. Call 
Jim for — audition. Lv 
msg 547-6089 


MODELS WANTED 
Have you ever been told you 
should become a model? if 
you are willing to work hard 
and travel, we will train you 
for free and put you to work 
in the fast paced industry of 
fashion modeling. Emanuais 
Modeling Agency. Building 
the Super Models of tomor- 
row. Call now to set up a free 
consultation with us. 
508-477-7420. Licensed by 
the Mass Dept of Labor. 


MURDER 
MYSTERY 


Mystery Cafe Dinner 
Theatre auditioning actors 
and stage managers for New 
show opening in April for the 
Braintree/Shrewsbury and 
Boston locations. Please 
send head shot and resume 
to: Mystery Cafe, 288 
Berkeley Streeet Boston, 
MA 02116 


New Ehrlich Studio classes 
start 4/15 all levels of acting, 
movement and play- 
wrighting. Call 482-3569 for 
info or brochure 


Producer seeks vocalists for 
international record deal. 
Call 247-8689 after 6pm 


Roman Comedy Audition at 
7th day Adventist Church, 70 
Peterboro st. Monday April 
15, 6-9 pm, perf June 27, Call 
424-6831 


Starline Room Dinner 
Theatre at The Sherwood 
Restuarant Monk St. of Rt. 
138, Stoughton seekin 
strong female voices. Call 
617-344-4425 for info and 
audition appnt. 


SUM. ACT. CLINIC 
CALL: FREE CLASS 
Also: joing eve. classes 
Phil Mallet Fim, Newton 
Audition Req. 508-756-4702 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7, Improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth Ap- 
pleby, Former Managing Di- 
rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 


A AETEB ROE 
DANCE 


EAT CLASS 
in African talking drum and 
dance. Abubakari Lunna 
charasmatic performer and 
— teacher. Tuesdays in 
lay & June, 6:30-8:30. For 
info call David at 483-3820 


24 TRACK 
RECORDING AT 


16 TRACK RATES 
Free prod, arr & accmpnmnt. 
Ryansongs 508-433-8192 














ANTI WAR 
Hardcore bnd sks screamer. 
Lable interest, Europe tour 
etc. Call for details, Kurt 
335-3149 


Avi pro id gtr w/ chops, 
transp, pro gear, attitude, 
Iking for serious hd-rock, hi- 
energy band/situation. Call 
Bobby 617-773-2368 








Recording 


> Commercials! 


Media Production Group presents 


"How to Succeed at Voice Overs!" 
This is a highly acclaimed one evening class, 


is tau 


ght in an actual recording studio, by 


one of the industry’s leading producers! 


© You'll learn about real job opportunities. * 
© You'll actually record a sample commercial, © 
© You'll learn how to record a demo reel # 


Wed., April 10, 1991 7 to 8:30 pm 


Class Fee: $30 
Call our office at: 617-243-4507 
to reserve space and for class location 
* reservations are required as space is limited! © 


PA RENTALS 
“S0R@ ENGINEERS - 


DAVIDSON 
1-800-244-7491 





‘anything audio 





A vocalist w/ R&B in- 
fluences, for establd Boston 
orig band. Exp pros only 
(508) 668-6324 Iv mssg 


Bass drum sk musicians to 
form cover band,have spc. 
Serious calls only Arthur 
646-4623 Brian 491-2071. 


Bass player desired, many 
adds for BP's but if you want 
to rock this band’s for U no 
limits, 789-4897 


Bass Plyr avi. Lkng for for- 
med bnd with strng songs, 
dedcatn, and mngmnt. Prev 
bnds Adventure Set, Picture 
This and Electric Toys. M. 
Crazz 508-653-5129 


———— 
Bass seeks band or gtrst for 
pulsing rythmic music ie Pix- 
ies, Burma, Janes Ad, N 
Young will sing backup or 
share lead Call 
508-371-2063 


SONGWRITERS 


Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 
IN 
HARVARD SQUARE 


$8.50/hr intro Special. 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
Are Free Of Charge. 
8 Track MIDI Recording. 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 


Ormr wntd for trio. Must be 
19-24, cin cut, dedictd snd- 
Police, Beatles, Cstelo w/ 
hrdr edge. 242-1869 


Drummer ny beg 40 GB 
or show band. Can travel, 
call Michael Ray anytime. 
323-0029 


Drmmr skng wrkng GB/ 
Dance bnd, acoustic/ elec 
kit, machines, Latin per- 
cssion vox in any comb, 
Steve, (508) 384-7 


_ EDEN SOUND- 
Radio quality Pro 8-track 
rec. just $15hr! Clients in- 
cluds Pixies, Who Be Dat, 
etc. 894-5031 


KEYBOARDIST 
Established Bost Originals 
Band sks keyboards w/ R & 
B infl and Voc's, exper Pros 
only. 508-668-6324 L.M. 


Exp drummer sks other mu- 
sicians for orig road hse rock 
and country bnd btwn Steve 
Earle and Bik Crowes. Tim 
508-745-6219 


























Female bass/back 
voc/guitar sought, orig rock, 
inf: Janes, Pixies, S. Youth. 
Greg, Dakota, Car! 964-3711 


Female vocalist wanted. 
Show. dance, cover act w/3 
irls & mega MIDI setup. 
ood dancer, conservative, 
non-musician type indiv. 
perf. Bdil on sax? Keys?? 
Great sound & fun gas" 
Paul (24hrs) 508-597-51 





CREPES OF WRATH 
estb bnd sks bookings on 
N.Shore. Lking to hook up 
with qual wrth vera need- 
ing pro qual rock, regg. R&B 
gre. Eves, Chuck M. 

008-352-8900 
Gtrist sks other to exchange 
tech and exp through re- 
hearsing. Inf: Buzzcocks, 
Wedding Present, Pixies, 
Beatles, Cure, Smiths? Tony 
391-8756 


a a 
Gtr player i.e. Keith, Neil, 
Television, 11th DD seeks 
situation-write: PJ: Box 103 
Weston, VT 05161 Never 
home-will relocate 


Ld gtr/sngwrtr w wrkg 
bnd/recrdg exp sks musi- 
cians to collab and form 
band. Call Steve 693-5967 


Gtrst & nye wntd to whoply 
sound, look yng, skng mods, 
ex-Chairman sks riff gtrs to 
lead and groovin keys for hip 
soul ska punk groove band, 
Jonathon 787-1436 


Guitarist/Sngwtr, ex bass of 
Miracle Legion sks Id gtr & 
voc. Pixies, Dylan, Stones. 
Joe! 536-7763. 


HARMONY ROCKETS 
Seeks drummer w/ solid 
back beat and 4 piece kit to 
replace drummer that died. 
Dig NRBQ, BBQ, and Buddy 
Holly. Working knomie 

of auto repair a plus. CALL 
NOW! 287-2908. 


VERSATILE BASS 
needed for Dluesy funky 
jazzy orig rock band. PA, 
spce. gigs, arply, & label int 
Double Dose 926-2035 


JAMAICA LONDON 
Keybst/sngwrtr sks versatile 
vocalist/lyricist. All styles of 
contemp. reggae. Maxi- 
P.Aswad,J.C.Lodge.Scott 
629-2798 eve 


KEYS W/ VOC for wrking PT 
R&B/GB/Motwn. We're now 
docs/profs, but ex-pro's. Nd 
ears, chops, spirit, stability, 


sanity, Ot Milt 


Lead vox guitarist some 
keys seeks working GB top 
40 band. Lots of exp own 
equipt and trans call ASAP 
Donald at 924-5485 


LEAD VOX WANTED 
es rock band sks M tenor 
for Id & harmony. Play some 
rthym gtr. Other inst a plus. 
Into Beatles, Zeppin, 50's 
and Pistols. Call 327-9053 


Multi-keys Ikng for gb wed- 
ding band N of Bos, con pax 
all styles, fast Irnr, call ( ) 
373-4136 Ive msg 


Musicians needed for re- 
cording project. Paid re- 
hearsal, paid session. 
Guitar, bass, drums, harm- 
ony vocals, keys. Send bo 
and resumé to PO Box 351, 
Prudential 
Boston, MA 














Postmaster 
Center Sta., 
02199. 


(MUSICIAN WANTED 
Singer sngwrtr/ guitarist 
seeks dedicated musicians 
with .eclectic infls to form 
band. No metal. Mark (508) 
937-2481 








NEW DIRECTION 
Tight drums/bss/guitar from 
est rock band needs input 
from creative mind call Brian 


, 277-1669 
if u have vocs/skill/desire 


Orig bnd-sks drummr, influ: 
Tribe, Warren Zevon, Joy 
Division. Call 666-2322 


\ BASS 
pb tng alt rock/pop band 
seeks exp, creative bass. 
Kim Deal, Tomm 
Andy Rourke. Call 
277-0221 


pen god Rock Band lh 
mer, have gigs space ene 
tunes, Pat 982.3280, aw- 
rence 277-7503 


PRO BASSIST, VOCALIST 
avail. Rock, Jazz, fusion, 
country, oldies, GB, etc. Re- 
liable trans, exc att, 10yrs 
exp, 617-625-3552 Ive msg 


Pro F singer/s writer & drum- 
mer sks expd serious bass & 
guit into hrd w/ distnctve 
Prog edge. We hve spc, new 
demo, connections. No 
drugs. If you hve the guts & 
nerve to make it & hve fun 
doing it, call 773-2368 Jen 


PRO SOUNDMAN 
pro Soundman & / or system 
for hire. With exc. ouboerd 
processing rack. Nightly and 
multiple night rates. Call 
David 603-539-6800. 


RISING SUNS 
Orig rock seeking bass. 
Airplay, gigs, showcase, ma 
jor label interest. Call 24 hrs. 

81-5908 Ive name, adrss. 


ROCK IS DEAD 
Help us kill it! Bass player 
needed. Vox a plus. Inf N 


Young. R Thompson, VU 
9-5. 937-0696, eve 787-8811 


Rthm and soul singr needs 
musician pair +. yk 
honest, energetic. | Ik FN 

but influ don't stop there. 
628-9241 


Rythm grst/sngwtr Ikng for 
Id gtr and voc to form orig 
band. Alter infls, No head- 
bangers pise. Serious 
commt only; Prsonity a must. 
Cail Steve at 617-887-0233 


Saxaphonist/songwriter 
with bck vocals ; looking to 
form original band or join es- 
tablished group. R & B, jazz, 
polished pop. 773-6019 


Singer/sngwrtr/gtrist - sks 
dedicated musicians 
w/eciectic infi's to form 
band. Mark 508-937-2481 


SINGERS WANTED 
Megastar talent search. 


$1000 cash prizes. Starts 
Saturday, March 30th. For 
info, call Megastar Produc- 
tions (508) 224-8611 or The 
Fan Club (508) 295-6773 


“The Act,” a comedy/musical 
roup, is looking for writers. 
lease send resume and 

clippings to: P.O.Box 1202, 

Brookline MA 02146 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
MUSIC & ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


The SUNSPOTS need drum- 
mer, pop-mod: dB's, Jam, 





Stinson, 
Matt 




















Wanted guitarist and drum- 
mer for career oriented pro- 
ject. Call for influences. 


329-4835 
WANTED: 


Prof keyboardist for working 
Doors tribute band, 
CRYSTAL SHIP. Must play 
left bass and travel. Call 
603-635-2679 
ask for Pete 


‘ WANTED 
Serious (not solemn) drums, 
smi kit. We like J. Hiatt & Son 
Yth. Goal-oriented. Mike 
926-4527, Matt 625-1494 


DRUMS NOW! 
We demand &@ momentous 
drummer. Omar, Stewart. 
Zelous alt. rock band 
drummer? Call us! if not, 
leave us alone. 
617-628-6576 


Wk t40/gb bd. Sks male id 
vox w/ inst. Prof -only. 
461-2541 after 7PM 


WORCESTOR, area: Jingle 
writers, singers and song- 
writers top quality produc- 
tion studio available. 24 
track, DAT mix down, MIDI 
sequencing etc. Excellent 
rates! Lakeside Music 
Service 508-865-9002 


INSTRUCTION 


CREATIVE 
MUSIC PRODUCTIONS 
Voice lessons at Boston's 
most established voice stu- 
dio. All levels/all styles. 
Relaxed atmoshpere. Sidra 
Cohn 423-7462 or 731-8171 


MUSIC LESSONS 
Private lessons for voice, 
guitar & bass. All styles, all 
levels. Relaxed & exp'd mu- 
sic pro. Berklee grad. Begin- 
ners welcome. On T. Cail 

Stephen at 617-782-3367 


BE ASTAR 
Singing lessons w/ best 
teacher in town. Rock, pop, 
folk, mus theatre 625-3733 


BERKLEE PROFESSOR of- 
fering state of the art private 
keyboard inst. 628-7364 


DANTE PAVONE 
Will teach select students in- 
cluding beginners who will 
work seriously to develop 
outstanding voices. He 
guarantees great improve- 
ment and solutions to ail 
vocal eroprens. Call 
617-423-7581 after 12:30 pm 
































2 FREE LESSON 
La Beis gate thy 






















Berklee 
levels for guitar and 
lessons in fully equipped 
trak studio! Free trial lesson! 









SONGWRITERS! 


Check this out! Have 
critiqued and professionally 


















recorded during intensive six 
ee = ye This 
potential 





your meet 
collaborators and have your 
material recorded at Syncro 
Sound. 





017-738-00 


Let us help make 
you the next 


GUITAR SPEED LEARNING! 


Master theory & more with 
pro in studio. FREE DEMOS! 
BERKLEE GRAD. 522-3093 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD ! 


Beginners to advanced, 20 
rs performance experience 

in rock, blues , R & B, fusion, 

& funk w/Berklee Compo- 

sition, and classical & Jazz 

theory. Advanced Synthesist 

& midi sequencing. | can help 
‘Ou t there. Call Alan 
008-686-9690. 





Singing lessons with highly 
exp. vocalist/guitarist. Offer- 
ing lessons for 

intermediate. Berk 
nus teaches ail s' 
Donald for appnt 924-5485 


inners to 
Alum- 
les. Cail 





$s Y GUITARI! 
rad. Welcomes all 


Call Ken 617-776-1146 
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STUDY GUITAR 
Personalized inst based on 
individual goals by teacher 
with 15+ years exp. Theory 
tutoring avail. Call Matt or ive 
message 617-787-0234 


Study with some of the top 
session players in the city 
Guitar, bass, keyboards and 
sax. All styles. 247-8689 


VOCALISTS! 
Expand & develop your own 
voice & style. Avoid vocal 
blow-out. Rock-Pop-Biues- 
R&B-Jazz. Pros or those de- 
veloping pro careers only 


THE VOICE STUDIO 
Jeannie Deva 617-536-4553 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


12 hg | gtr, Yamaha FC. 





4605 1 mint cond, must 
sell, $300/bo, Calli Mike 
731-0361 


1962 Gibson SG Les Paul, 
1968 Hofner Beatle Bass, 
1969 Ampeg plexiglass gtr. 
Few others. Call for more 


Acoustic bass for sale hand- 
made in Germany by Anton 
Schuster very good sound 
$1500 (603) 659-2355 


Acoustic bass, French cut 
bow $900. Great for begin- 
ner, 2nd bass. Also Polytone 
Minibrute3 $200 628-4424 
nights, wkends 


Antique player piano. Beaut 
mahog upright chest, player 
mechanism in good cond 
$1300. 508-376-2342 


Baby grand piano, mahog 
$3500/bo; Bia er piano, 
mahog. $3500. 641-4161 


BABY GRAND PIANO. CC 
Harvey of Boston. Made in 
1927, a fine instrument. 
Tuned and r 
tinish. $2200/BO. Call 
894-1500 days/eves 


Baldwin — acrosonic spinet 
Mahogany, mint cond 
$1500. Rick 884-3783/Iv 
mssg 





Yamaha CP-70 elct grand 
with road case. Mint cond 
$1000. Rick 884-3783/tv 
mssg 


Baldwin/Howard baby 


grand piano. Bik ebony, 4 
yrs old. Lists $9500; $5! 
Older small baby grand 
piano, dk wood, nice keys, 
good action. $1500/bo, mov- 
ing. 508-655-5035 


CARVIN x60 half-stack 2 
channels, footswitch, eq 12’ 


celestians, vnily cvrs, x- 
shape $800 731-8948 
Circa 1890s 6'2” ebony 


rand piano. Perfect for per- 
‘ormance, personal, and stu- 
dio rene. $5000 Cail 
Peter 617-522-1458 


THE LAST 
OF A 
LEGEND 


Offered to Boston first 
KNA, Inc. 


IS 
the court appointed 
liquidator of Kurzweill 
Music Systems, Inc. 


We must sell the last 
of the _ original 
Kurzweil keyboard 
and rack mount 


products immediately. 


We have K1000s 
1000 racks, sound 
blocks, K250s, RMXs 
and some of almost 
all the original 
Kurzweil products. 
Plenty for everybody 
DON'T MISS 
YOUR LAST 
CHANCE! 
Starting 
Monday, April 1 
until sold out. 
COME IN TO 
KURZWEIL AT: 

411 Waverley Oaks Rd. 
Waltham, MA 02154 
OR CALL 
(617) 893-5900 


CASH OR CHECK 















Guitars * Keyboards. * Recording Gear 
PA Equipment ¢ Amplifier * Drums 
Signal Processors needed! 


Need New Gear? 


Cash isn't the only way to pay. We'll gladly 
take your old stuff in trade and we have financing! 





DRUMS & 
CYMBALS 


2 Tama imperial Star snare 
drums, 6X14 and 6X14. One 
20° Zildjian Medium Ride 
cymbal. All ex. cond. $250 or 
b/o. Peter 508-369-2203 
eves 


Fender 75w power head & 
sonic 2x12 celestion cab 
super guit rig exc cond. $650 
for both, 893-2609 


FERNANDEZ ‘Strat’, grt 
cond, $200 call Rob 
508-562-5372 


FISCHER SMALL BABY 
GRAND-1950, beautiful 
mahoganey w/ivory keys 
$3500, jn! 890-4960, 
332-5726e 


Gibson ES 175 1989 with 
hard shell case, prefect con- 
dition, a must sell. $750 Call 
Rich at 617-592-6367 


Grand piano 5'2'. New 


GUITAR FOR 
SALE 


Ibanez 540R custom, 3 
months old, mint condition, 
with hard shell case, 
$625/bo. Call Brad 451-1050 
days. 527-8108 eves; ive 
msg. 





GUITARS 


FOR SALE 
Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsch 
Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 


Hartke 4x12 cab, $375 
Roland MKS-20 digital piano 
mod, $475. Mary Kaye Strat 
reissue $700. 942-7460 


Jackson Guitar. Mint sound 
Jackson tremolo, one hum- 
bucker, $650. PA, Sun head 
350W, Peavy SP3 cabs, 
Audio-Technica micro- 
phones, $1000. Digitec 
GSP5 effects rack 
w/Yamaha MIDI foot pedal, 
$350. Yamaha Diversity 
wireless, $200. Fender Strat, 
contemporary, $300. Need 
money for school. Call Jay 
508-835-6489 


JOHN BROADWOOD and 
Sons mahog baby grand 
piano, lovely cond, asking 
$3500 Please call 
617-523-2587 


Kenwood rec, amp, tuner in 
orig. pkging, never used, rmt 
ctrl. KRV6020, $525 
266-1379:leave message. 


Knabe grand piano. 5'7", 
beaut rosewood case, com- 


pletely rebuilt w/ new 
pinblock, hammers, action 
parts. Deep, rich tone 
$5000, 696-0647 


McPhail 5'2"' grand piano, 
exc cond rebuilt new pin 
block, strngs hammers etc, 
Real deal $3900, 536-0526 


MIDI 5 octive keyboard, 
Hohner PSK 75, 120 pre-set 
sounds & rythmns, program- 
mable, built-in sequencer, 
much more. $550 neg. Call 
James wkdys 735-5889 
wkends and eves 367-2146 


Must sell having twins! New 
Washburn Kc/90b elec 
guitar, Seymour Duncan 
pickups, Floyd rose, brnd 
new $1100, sacrifice at 
$575. 849-0430 


NATIONAL GUITAR 
“Style-O" Mid-30's nickle 
plate/brass | w/palm 
trees & old Armand 
pickup. Just restored. Looks 
& plays great. $1,700. Gavin 

776-9108 





ORGAN- Baldwin Orga- 
Sonic w/ bench & Leslie 





speaker. $450. (Natick) 
508-653-8220 

PA GEAR/TRUCK 
Eden Subs w/EV's $850 
5’ Anvil case $275 
RaneMM12monitr/mxr $800 
AB 900 Amp $450 


2DO0D 1/3 OctEQ $100ea 
Biamp Stereo EQ $100 
GBL HiFreqHorns $350 
2 Community Wedges $300 
SymrDen conv gtr amp$600 


GMC 14ft box Van $3800 
323-7895 
MUSICAL 









INSTRUMENTS 
Pianos bought & 
sold; Uprights, 
Grand, Spinets. 
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PEARL Drums - 5 pc Maple 
shells & anvil cases, larg trap 
case w/wheels. Hi-hat stnd, 
boom stnd, straight cymbal 
stand, snare stand, bass 
drum pedel, 6 yrs old, immac 
condition. $750 or b.o. 
262-8743. lve mssg 


PIANO-med grand 5'6", 
Mcphail, mahogany, just 
tuned, French Provincial, 
exc cond, w/bench, $2800, 
837-0368 


PIANOS FOR SALE 
quality, pre-owned grands, 
uprights, spinets with a 
technicians guarantee. Call 
894-1500 


Player piano, rebuilt, re- 
finished, new keyboard, new 
wire, 52" high, mahog, looks 
like new, sounds better that 
new, $3800 delivered. 
508-839-9547 


Premiere three-piece top 
line resonator drums, $600 
592-2769 Day 


Complete Professional Eight 
track studio for sale, fully 
wired and ready to transport. 
Call Peter at 617-522-1458 


Pro monitor sys. 4 wedges, 2 
boxes, bi-amp only. HDH 
series, E4 w/15"' manifold 
horn w/ 4x1" throat. Carpet 
cover, recess handies, metal 
grill, Neutrik twist conn. Incl 
rane AC22 crossover, in mint 
cables, patch bay. $2500, 
508-283-8945 


|S Sei RERNNRIREETE OS 
LIMOUSINES 
SOPHISTICATED 


int evening of 

luxury, chauffeur 

driven Lincotn stretch 
limosuines. Airport service 
available p aly — 2000 or 


FOOD 


MAD 
DOG 
iS 
COMINGI... 


Remo Drums- Encore 
model, excellent condition, 9 
tom toms, 4 with rims, 22" 
Bass Drum + Eames Snare 
$900. Calli Bob. (617) 
696-6516. 


Roland Hp 2500 dig piano, 5 
piano clavi harp + oths, midi 
88 | stnd new $2100/bo 
926-6139 693-5225 


ROLAND HS-60 STEREO 
ANALOG SYNTH. 128 
preprogrammed sounds, 
chorus, 5 octaves, full size 
care built-in speakers, 
MIDI, w/box & manuals. 
$375/bo. Call Adam. (Cam- 
bridge) 617-868-9185 


Samick piano. Bik European 
style console. 1.5 years old. 
Mint cond. Easy first fir 
move. $1600, eves 734-7738 


Steinbrger fretless bass, 
asking $800, 495-3822 be- 
tween 8am-3pm 


Steinway upright grand. 
1906, hammers in action are 
new, orig ivory keys, bik cse. 
Gorgeous sound, appraised 
at $3500, Will sell for $2000 
firm. Chery! 782-4036 


STIEFF Grand Piano-6'2’’, 
re-built with high quality 
parts & new soundboard. 
Sounds good & feels d| 
good. $9000 (508) 285-292 


a 
Upright piano rebuilt, Beaut- 
ifully refinished $850 
868-3777 


ORIENTAL GROCERY 
Korean Japanese Chinese 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries. 


783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Alliston 
MORRISON CATERER 
SOUSA 
Gourmet Natural Foods 


FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


AKU AKU 
Chinese Polynesian Food 
Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


BODY & SPIRIT 


ASTROLOGY 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Five minute consultation 
with astrologer Eric Linter 
(617) 625-6102 (9am-5pm) 

40.000 years experience. 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 

Compatibility Reports » Birth 

Charts + 3 Month forecasts + 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


© €@ ASTROLOGY ¢ # 
Computerized Birth Charts 
of the Zodiacal Stars at the 
exact time & location of your 
birth. Includes extensive in- 
terpretation of the 
significance of each of the 
planetary aspects. The text 
will describe the complex 
nature of the personality you 
were born with. Send name, 
address, & date and time of 
birth (am or pm), location of 
birth along with $20 for each 
chart to: Twinkle, P.O.Box 
P122 Randolph MA, 02368 


THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 


ARE YOU 
ASSERTIVE? 


There are ways to improve 
your self-confidence and 
gain self-assurance. If you 
are interested in finding out 
more information call to set 
up an interview. 
617-449-7721 
Cambridge/Needham Coun- 
seling. Interviews offered at 
no charge. 


A GIANT STEP IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
“ Far superior to any 
therapy | ve Had’ 

CPI PSYCHOTHERAPY 
MARC D. MCGARRY 
617) 354-1660 
The New Standard of Ther- 
apy « Interview me withour 
charge « Call for Brochure 


LEARN T9 COPE 
WITH STRESS 


Love yourseit and to Health 
Safe, gentle, creative individ- 
val & smal! g >ounsel- 
ing. meeting y any inner 
selves; Heaiin ur inner 
child. Thera; Viassage 
Certified & Extensively 
trainec 
(617) 326-5371 


OKS 
for inspiration, spiritual up- 
lift. peace of mind. Send 
stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for free booklist to: 
Primbooks, P.O. box 216, 
Dumont, NJ, 07628. 


ARE YOU STUCK? 

Life can go the way you want 

it to- And you can make it 
happen. 864-2377 


Exp. caring therapist dealing 
w/ relationships, sexuality, 
personal problems etc. Mod- 
est fees. Dorothy 491-6408 


JUST COUPLES 
Transforms misunderstand- 
ings. expands images of 
your two selves, Your rela- 
tionship toward greater 
depth of connection, vitality. 

MSW 354-7717 


PERSONAL GROWTH 
CONSULTANT 

For those looking for a 
sensitive, stimulating, pro- 
fessional partner to support 
psychological, spiritual & re- 
lationship growth & healing. 
Highly creative 1-2hr 
sessions. With a guide who 
loves and knows her work 
Groups also forming For 
Stress Management and In- 
ner Child work. Naomi 
Raiselle 351 Newbury St., 


421-9562 


STOP SMOKING 
REDUCE WEIGHT 
Reduce Stress. David B 
Monzon, Certified Hyp- 
notitst. Boston/Worcester 
(508) 753-3199 


THERAPIST FINDER 
Free « Group & Individual 
Find a therapist with the 

skills, background and fee 
you want through Mental 
Health Connections 


863-1583 
THERAPIST-LOW FEES 


Feel/function wel 
Eclectic, Capable, Nice 
M.Ed. 734-7108 


on non ca m! 
INSTRUCTION 


ADAM SAYS 
When you feel exhausted 
then you know it's time for 
more! Boston's best 
certified personal trainer 

Call 508-872-0737 


Tascam 388 studio 8 track. 
Mint cond, 1/4"' reel-to-reel 
w/remote and built in mixer, 
degausser, and head clean- 
ing gear. Plus 10 reels of 
blank tape. Cost $3000, sac 
for $2000. Roland S-550 
sampler. Brand new, 1 
month old; stil in box. Plus 
external screen, mouse & 
library of 100 sound disks. 
$3: value, sac for $1950: 
424-0184 


Yamaha TX-816 
Mint condition - original 
voices, all cables and manu- 
als. $2950/BO 423-5643 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


ecori r your own 


DEMO-TAPE. 

You know re 4 track, your 
machines & your music bet- 
ter than anyone. Why not do 
it yourself on a one inch 16 
track at Red House! Full mu- 
sic production service & en- 
gineering instruction avail- 
able...or you do it all--no 
pressure, no clocks. Call 
782-3367, ask Steven for de- 
tails. 


Musicians National Referral 

Professional Musicians and 

Bands Seeking Each Other. 
* 1-800-366-4447 


PIANO TUNING 
and repair. Certified tech, 
eves and weekends avail. 
894-1500. 


EE Te 
TICKETS 
Great seats for Yes, B's cs 


playoffs, Earth Day, Deep 
Purple. 508-757-9849 


VIDIGO 


Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken, Subs, Pizza, ice 
Cream, Chinese Food, Dry 
Cleaners, Film Processing 
and Video Tapes. 


547-0000 


AREER 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 


SPACE 
Corporate or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


Detctods ok endl Tap 


Room atmosphere. Perfect 
for next function. 


FRIAR TUCKS 


Downtown 
Up to 100 People 
Prv Room 523-9417 


IS YOUR LIFE 
OFF TRACK ? 


Avatar * Training can help. 
1-800-334-0048 


Personalized Fitness 
Instruction 
LOOK GREAT - 
FEEL GREAT 
Specialized programs in: « 
Weight Training + Body 
Building + Aerobics + Nutri- 
tion + Overall fitness 
Boston & All Western 
Suburbs Call Dan 
508-653-1280 


Yoga and Macrobiotics; On- 
going lyengar Yoga Classes 
in Cambridge-Somerville. 
Karin Stephan in Cam- 
bridge-Somerville 
617-497-0218 or 
617-666-9551 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 


ACUPUNCTURE 

ASSOCIATES 

Of the South Shore 
Do you suffer from? +Mi- 
graines «Back Pain/Sciatica 
*Arthritic Pain »*Sports In- 
juires «Obesity -inability to 
Stop Smoking 


DANIEL S. KARP 
Licensed Acupunciurist 


_ 471-5577 
12 Dimmock St, Quit 
(Convenient To Quincy T) 
Pre-Sterilized Disposable 
Needles 


Healing, Energizing Sports 
+ Oriental massage. 9-9pm 
Porter Sq. Cherie 628-8272 


TOUCH FOR HEALTH 


and relaxation. Swedish 
Sports and Deep tissue 
bodywork. Reduces stress, 
relaxes, Relieves shoulder, 
neck and lower back pains. 
Student discount. Green line 
location. By appointment, 
Licensed and AMTA 
Certified. -Kumar 
Gift Certificates Avi. 


734-8182 — 
Spring Special-$30/hr 


Hot Tub Mineral Soak 
Private Wooded Setting 
Gift Certificates Available 


TAI SUMMERS CM.P. | 


358-5507 
508-358 4863 


x NEW 
PARADISE TICKETS 


4 
y 


CALL NOW 
849-9299 


TICKETS 
1ST 10 ROWS 


ALL SHOWS 
-Gacge Morag 
. Jon's Addiction 


* Paul Simon 


TOPSHELF 
TICKETS 


TICKET WORLD 
The best tickets to all con- 
certs, sports and theatre 
anywhere in the world. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 

203-249-1000 


reed 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


1MO FREE RENT 
For limtd time: Absurdly low 
prices. Boston Rehearsal 
Studios - Compltly renovtd, 
in So. End, sec guard, easy 
load-in, free pkng. 569-9004 


$175 & up, convenient & se- 
cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, on trainline. 364-1400. 


NORWOOD, Heated re- 
hearsal space starting from 
$300 per month Easy access 
Call 469-0483 


GREAT PARTY SPACE! 
Great Parties-Private 
Rooms. Martin's 
Townhouse, Downtown 
Boston. 10-300 people. 
617-423-4792 or 331- 


PARTY 
SERVICES 


TIRED OF DANCE 
MUSIC YOUR 
GRANDMA COULD 

ier 


INTR 
ALTERNATIVE DJ 
My name is Dennis, and | 
feature en in i a | 
Edge/Progressive Rock 
Dance. Affordable. 

617-274-5276 Days or 
603-886-5789 eve/wknds 


CATERING by 
GAIL BLOOMER for ALL 
OCCASIONS Bartending 
Services Available 
(617) 738-9812 


MASSAGE BY ROBERT 
Please call between 


9am-10pm Relax and Enjoy 
life 247-0195 


(MASSAGE & RELAX 
with a one or one and 
avehour massage specifi- 
cally designed to meet your 
needs. Servicing men and 
women. New office location 
and home appointments 
available. all Bill 

617-871-4319 

MT/Exercise physiologist. 


ONE FROM THE HEART 
There is a seemingly time- 
less place where, for two 
glorious hours, you can 
abandon yourself to an ex- 
cellent, healing massage 
given with a great deal of 
heart rarely found anywhere. 
A place for renewal. 
Certified. Arthur 
617-236-7009 


SWEDISH MASSAGE 
Therapy-Boston/Worcester 
Area. Call David B. Monzon 

(508) 753-3199 


Therapeutic Massage- 
Copley Square. Swedish- 
Deep Tissue-Shiatsu. 


nou goss 


beeper 1-800-512-2927 
THERAPEUTIC 


MASSAGE 
Stressed out? Mas: by 
appointment. 876-6406 Rod 


Treat yourself to a 90 min 
Therapeutic massage! 
Strictly non-sexual. By ap- 
pointment. Rosanne 
wpe AMTA certified. 
Call 782-8397 

Gift certificates available 


Steele uemnsioneenate: 
SELF-HELP 


HERPES? 
COLD SORES? 


We Can Help or Money 
Back. New product gives 
fast relief in 24 hours. No 
drugs, pills/creams. It 
works! Only $29.95. Call Toll 
free ThoughtForms Corp 


1-800-866-2149 
Major credit cards/checks 
accepted. 


OVERWEIGHT? 
Dieters wanted for new, No- 
Hunger Fat Loss Plan that 
naturally controls appetite. 
Satsifaction guaranteed. 
Free details. 508-921-2698 


SMOKING-WGHT LOSS 
New Russian Treatment 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out hyp- 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0169 


1 


“Su 


(617) 423-4959 


NALION AI 
REHLARSAI 
NSPUDIOS 


EXP’D BARTENDERS 
Avail for private functions. 
—e us take the oy out 
of your holiday party. Free 
estimates. 338 3036 lve msg 


FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable + Tra- 
ditional a 

weddi 


and cocktail parties. 


623-0725 


HANGTHEDJ | 
The middie of your party is 
the wrong time for a to 
educate you. What you want, 
ll spin it. Everybody winds 
up on the dance floor. 
Absolutely tasteful. 
Wes Junior 739-7040 


Nn cet 
EDUCATION & 
MEDITATION 


RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED 
Ancient stone artifacts made 
by laser. Viewings arranged. 
(207) 879-6037 


The practice of mindfulness 
or the art of being in the mo- 
ment: A retreat by the sea. 
May 3 - May 5. 617-326-5371 


READINGS 


TAROT READINGS 
WITH MELANIE 
Fridays 2-7pm. Seven Stars 
Bookstore, 58 JFK St. 
Cambridge MA 


CHANNELING 
Information and guidance 
so you can create the life you 
want. 864-2377 


PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY THE PHONE 

as featured up in Camden 

Herald, Belfast Republican 
Journal and Preview 

magazine. Phone readings 
$30 for 1/2 hr, $50 for an hr. 

New England References 
MC/Visa Dorothy 

207-445-4309 


Psychic 
Victor R. Venckus 
Hosts 
“Expanding Awareness” 
Saturdays, 8am-10am on 
WZBC (90.3FM) 
Info 625-2758 


aimee 
MISCELLANEOUS 
7TH ANNUAL WHOLE 


¢ WEALTH EXPO 
April 13th and 14th North- 
re ge Hilton. Exit 18 on 
1-' 

REDISCOVER THE 
HEALER WITHIN... 
Walking your path of whole- 
ness again. Featuring the 
Shamanic and Native 
American conference. 60 
booths available. Over 60 
wrkshops. For more info call 
Michael Brady Full Circle 

Productions, 


413-586-1276 


FIGHT WINTER 
DEPRESSION 
New full spectrum light bulbs 
from Finland. All 
sizes/wattages. Look better, 
feel better, see better. Light 
boxes now available. Other 
energy saving devices on 
sale. Call 
(718) 939-7031 ext 10 or 
Fax: (718) 359-5782 


738-0044 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


Private Studios from 
+450” per month 


569-9004 


WORCESTOR, area: Jingle 
writers, singers and song- 
writers top quality produc- 
tion studio available. 24 
track, DAT mix down, MIDI 
sequencing etc. Excellent 
rates! Lakeside Music 
Service 508-865-9002 


JAM ROOM STUDIOS 
Private or shared. Secure 
building. Prof atmosphere. 
Mins from Boston. 391-3388 


VIDEO SPECIALTIES 

Video portraits and 

portfolios. Your Events, 

Parties and Special Oc- 

casions videotaped at Your 
location 


CALL 
1-800-287-7481 
MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 
AN 


EXTRAVAGANZA! 
Select Entertainment 
Productions 


617-595-8191 


CLASSIC “B” FuMs 
Rare horror, Sci-Fi, Gore & 
Exploitation Flicks. Hun- 
dreds of Titles! For a free 
catalog, write: Fright Video, 
Pobox 179 Billerica, MA 
01821 or call 508-663-2510 


800-228-6777. 

FAX 808-521-4698 or write: 
PARADISE TRADING CO. 
1108 Fort Street 
Honolulu, HI 96813 


Harvard Medical School De- 
partment of Dermatology 


ACNE 
* New medicine for acne 
under study 
+ No charge for participation 
* Information about acne 
provided 
* remuneration ($) provided 


617-726-5066 
Dermatology Clincial In- 
vestigations Unit MGH 


PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


TA 
For info cal 90%-410-74 


PSYCHIC FAIR 
Randolph Country Club. 

UNDAY, APRIL 7TH 
1-6pm with renowned Psy- 
chic Lillian Ventura and her 
group of psychic Friends 

alm Readings + Tartot 

Cards + Astrology & More 
$10 for any reading. 


ALL PROCEEDS 
BENEFIT CHILDREN’S 
AIDS PROGRAM 
BOSTON CITY 


HOSPITA’ 
For more 28 61 Abes-2414 


at UNICORN 
BOOKS a&® 


From Astrology to Zen, 
Come and Browse through 
our vast collection of blank 
books, calanders, candies, 
cards, chimes, crystals, in- 
cense, jewelry , music and 
instructional tapes, sacred, 
instruments, oil lamps, and 
Statuary. We also offer com- 
plete astrological services, a 
variety of classes, and 
beautiful rooms to rent for 
counseling and workshop. 
Our hours are Mon-Thurs 
10:00-9:00 + Fri & Sat 
10:00-5:30 » Sun 1:00-5:00 + 
We are located at 1210 Mass 
Ave (Nr Arlington Heights) 
a¥ (617) 646-3680 at 


———— 
WATERTOWN, stu- 
dio/rehearsal space includ- 
ing office space, fully sound 
proofed controll room, re- 
cording and isolation booth. 
Approx 1200 sq ft + cellar. 
Near Watertown Mall $775 
508-393-3549 wkdays or 
508-393-3745 eves 


LYNN Music x 
24 hr. Security, 
Reasonable Rates 
1 month rent free 
Call Todd, 595-3595 


NORWOOD, Heated 
hearsal space starting from 
$300 per month Easy access 
Call 469-0483 


HI 
MODELING AGENCY 
Ha Children From 
to 12 Years. 


swich St. Boston, MA 02215 
WANTED: Slim to muscular 


M_ with ngnst | stubble. 
lar rebel im- 


c, Seriously 


es 
BOSTON, South End, lofts 

, 2400 sq ft, 42 
Thayer St. $1250/mo_ incl 
utils. No key fee. 783-2608 


DISC JOCKEY 
SERVICES. 


Huge musical inventory-40's 
thru 90's including CD's. 
Weddings plus all functions. 
Serving many areas. top 
40's Rock-Disco-Big Bands- 
Irish-C & W. Joe Bennett 
(Mr. Music) 617-436-5226 


LOOKING FOR A 
CLASS ACT? 


Quality Professional Enter- 
tainment for all Occassions. 
Musical, comedy, and 
variety acts. Exotic dancers 
and more. Call Select Enter- 
tainment Productions. 
617-595-8191 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 

The Boston Phoenix 

Services Directory, Only in 

the Classifieds. all 
267-1234 


APRIL 5, 1991 


BOSTON, An artists com- 
munity of loft style apts in 
Boston's Historic Piano Fac- 
tory. 10'-12' ceilings, wood 
floors, 6 ft. windows, F 
kichen and tiled bath, Ig gar- 
den courtyd, gallery, pay, 
cable ready, 24 hr sec 
much more. 2 BDRM w 
FRPLC & garden view $95 
Includes ALL utilities ( HT, 
HW, Electric, & GAS ) NO 
Sell a and no tag Ards 4 
qual opportuni sini 
Call 9-5 Be 7536-2605 . 
BOSTON, S. End.-Sunny 900 
Sq Ft. Arts Lt by er on 
round floor of the Bates Art 
esource Center. Utils; ht, 
prkg incld $477/mo. Call 
Home, Inc 617- 


JAMAICA PLAIN, large 
sunny lofts, 24 hrs access 
shared kit & bth 

per month No Key Fee. util 
incid. Avail now 569-9004 


SOUTH BOSTON, Lrg artist 

studio +3 rm apt, 1 sq ft. 

City view.on bus line, heated 
$925. 268-4700 Robin 


WALTHAM, arts bidng prof 
art/design studio fully frun 
cabinets & "on live-in 
opt. $385/mo 5-9780 


WATERTOWN, stu- 
dio/rehearsal space includ- 
ing office space, fully sound 
proofed controll room, re- 
cording and isolation booth. 
Approx 1200 sq ft + full 
cellar nr Watertown Mall 
$775 508-393-3549 wkdays 
or 508-393-3745 eves 


MAKE MILLIONS 
Advertising In Odds & Ends, 
The Phoenix's Real 
Classifieds. They're not for 
Everyone 


GIFTS 


ROMANCE IN THE 


STARS ? 
Birth Charts 
3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 


int Garthcates Available 
mIRC aR RTS 
BALLOONS 


@FOR BALLOON @ 
@ DELIVERIES AND 
DECORATIONS CALL 
BALLOON EXPRESS 


325-8882 
@ Mention this Ad & 
get 10% Off 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart. 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 


* LIVE PSYCHICS 
SPIRITUAL COUNSELING 
PERSONAL AFFAIRS 
ROMANCE 

* FINANCE 

* LOVE 

* OR JUST NEED SOMEONE 
TO TALK TO 


24 HOURS 


1-900-454-1444 


$2.00 PER MIN. 


1-900-454-1454 


***LOOK INTO YOUR FUTURE***** 


Rane 
HEALTH & 
FITNESS 


DIETERS! — 
Control! appetite without 
hunger, lose fat naturally, 
satisfaction guaranteed! 
Free details. 921-2698 


Nancy was just an un- 
employed lump till she 
picked up the Phoenix Help 
Wanted Classifieds. Now 
thanks to the Phoenix she's 
a corporate Vice President. 
The Phoenix Help Wanteds 
really work. 267-1234. 


lf you're a musician looking for 
the perfect lead, look no further 
than the Boston Phoenix Music 
and the Arts Classifieds. 

You'll not only find a lead vocalist 
for your band, but rehearsal 
space, instruments, instruction, 
and management. We have 
the most comprehensive music 
and arts-related classifieds 


in Boston. 


To place your ad call: 


267-12 
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JaGiIRLS 
VIDE PARTY LINE 3 

1- s00- .999- ‘6666 

KICK BACK AND PARTY 

ifa-Teleti-}-}- Tr. ii a1 a. 4 

MEN #¢ WOMEN ¢ COUPLES 

1-900-234-BI-Bli 

\V() =d oll Bod od ©) od od 1 OY OOO) Nod 


1-900-999-4444 
933 3333}33333393 


f have some 
F Ul & 
Hundreds of people 

like yourself 


CHAT LINE 


Free Mambo -0040 
ree ea 


‘Call us. yo Saale answers, dial 
FREE membership number to be 
connected for FREE & anonymously 
to next caller. The connection is 
FREE. Tolls, if any, to Boston extra. 
Be 18. 


9d}F}FFF3FF}}}}}F}F3399D 
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looking to meet 
someone special 


1-976-SNGL 


(1-976-7645) 
99° per minute 
from (617) or (508) 


Place your own 
personal message 


‘mals 


$1 50 PER My UIE, 16 & OVER uk, be Call 617-494-1020 
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7 “> 


svat 

1-900-329-0707 ¢ 
— y 
an 


1-900-329-0880 


7 EO 


Creative, intelligent, 
sensual women who know 
how to really satisfy. 


For the discriminating 
gentleman call 


508-744-7550 
617-592-9990 


Fantasies 
1-900-468-4257 


We're Lusting For Your Call. 


$10 Per Call. Call Now. 


Direct call back 


We accept 


APRIL 5, 1991 


1-900-990-9995 


$2.49.min./10 minute min. 


True C onfe SSTOMS 
1-900-986-151- 
1-900- poo, es 
s acl el err y-4° Ei elelels 
1-900-329-0070 


$1.95/min. Adults Only 


FOR LARGE BUSTED 
WOMEN AND THE MEN 
WHO ADMIRE THEM 


WHEN PAIN GIVES 
YOU PLEASURE 


not 0 i A PA Mee A SWINGERS PARADISE 
= neo py eee ee HOT COUPLES AND SINGLES 


INDULGE W your BI- 
SEXUAL FANTASIES __ 


-S550-384387 


1-S50-9447 
. fe s Ee Ee oe 


1-SS0-9025 


. 
R 


© For Adults Onl: 


Lie Sery Hot-“Sale 


Call Now And Talk Live 


To A Beautiful, 


Sexy 


Woman Of Your Dreams! 


Hottest, Wildest 


and Wettest Women 
are waiting for YOU! 
NO MINIMUM TIME! 
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SSSCASSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESSSEHETESEEESE EHS ESEeBaesesesesesseeeers 
. 


HAVE FUN 
MAKE FRIENDS! 


1-900 
726-8484 


ONE TO ONE CHAT! 
S5 PER CALL 


GWF 


' Seeks loving and exciting 
girlfriends for telephone 
romance. I like attention! 


1-900-329-3636 
$2 per minute for adults 


“T want to get to know you 


person to person!” 
-Marisa 


Our friendly hostesses are ready 
,. to"ENLIVEN" your day or night! 


{’ | 1-900-990-0306 


$25/ONE TO ONE CALL FOR ADULTS 


1-900-446-7880 


ONE TO ONE $5 per min 


SF SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSA SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSHSSEESSSSSSSSSESSHSSSSSSESHSSEEEESEEEESSESSESeSESEee 
titi t tt ELLE LILI LILI TiTiririititiltiititltit tL LLL hhh iii tt 


~ 


YOU CAN FIND IT ALL ON THE . : 1-900-726-3478 


GAY 
PL 


‘a min 
adults only 


1-900-990-2676 


$2 per minute for adults only : 2. a Hard Can ay 


you deserve a TREAT! 


1-900-726-5477 
BIG GALS 


fat and sexy 


A160 Mee Ne OS le Olena 


N77 060 


$2 per minute/ adults only 


, 

Witzhhed Van | 
ppew wn | 
1-7 26-7270} 


qomey| (sini) (sik) (kL) 
rescue Ville] [A= PARA AOA ERIE | tape — 


$8. pe: cat. | | Adults only | $2/min. 


RN DL aE eH Baca OB Oe: 
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UNCENSORED - ah <= -“4- WANT You! 
SPICY , ee 1-900 


punnnnnn nu unitilt! : 


2 329-0023 =" 


$1.25 min/15 min. ADULTS ONLY. 


> 


Ctl Tell 


You! 





Call 1-900-32-WOMER 


To Learn How To Meet And Pick Up Girls 


PICK-ME-UP INC. $4.99 PER MINUTE. ADULTS ONLY PLEASE. 





; pe women 
| a e,: 
1S $1.00 min/14 minutes. ADULTS ONLY & are waiting 


Naame | your \ | Then Try 


1-ON-1! 9 || ee ee 


DISCUSS YOUR PRIVATE | 
DREAMS AND DESIRES | e444 sere | To Hear What Turns Women On 





.00 min/13 min. , AOULTS ONLY 
; PILOT COMMUNICATIONS $4.99 PER MINUTE. ADULTS ONLY PLEASE 


We Have A 


SECRET 


SAAR... 


Come closer. Call us. 


1-900-329-2444 
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APRIL 5, 1991 
3 ho ek ke 
TRANSVESTITE JUMP IN, 
USA LIVE PARTY GIRLS 
TRANSSEXUAL IT'S WET! 
od = 10 St 0) 1 1] 1:800:816:MISS % 


* 
* 
* 
ae 

HOT ONE-ON-ONE * 

1.98/MIN, VISA/MC is 

x 
* 
x 
+ 


FOR RO OO 





PRIVATE ONE ON ONE > 
ae <!| HoT BATH 
Adults Only » 24 hrs, ; 
Te SOOO cin: re 





99c/MIN. $2/1ST MIN 





a ' 
.20¢ ea. min. AMON G FRIEND S 


Sin si00 Group and Private Lines For Adult Men 


OOOO + OUI + 













PLAYHOUSE | ASB 


85 WASHINGTON ST., WEST WARWICK, RI (401) 822-1811 3 oy 
Jae ov 1-800-544-1068 24 


The Finest RATED | DN a 4 aS: | *Aaaeel 


ey , : EE Back 
ALL | ! a BEV 24hrs. 


:¥ Major Credit | 

: Cards 

‘VY PHOTOS 
AVAILABLE 








Exotic Striptease and 
Tabledance Show! 






MARLE 
Appearing April 2-6 » Showtimes: 
Friday, 4/5 & Saturday, 4/6 ~ 


4 













CONTINUOUS SHOWS: 
Open Tuesday-Thursday Noon- lam 






for sizzling pr 












Friday & Saturday ‘til 2am Mmmm... conversations . 
24 hours a day, p 
7 days a week, with our own exotic J © 
| can call the dancers direct to their om Ur 






dressing rooms 






1 on! 
Conver sation a“ 
1-900-820-48© 





~ 
(available during open hours only- 

discreet billing) A 
$3 a minute (18 & up) 















$2 a minute 
(Must be 18) 
Discreet billing 
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Sexy Girls : 


Live 1 on 1 
y 


- Nothing Censored- 
Adults Only 
Me eae 
Visa/MC ¢ $2/min 
T OR vey 


without credit card 


TOLL FREE 
1-800-666-4739 


V¥VV¥V VV YY YY 


v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 


to meet gay men! 


24 Hours 


To meet men locally call .95 per min. 


1-900-230- GAYS 


ie 


Try our National Gay Action and LIVE conversation line! 
Talk to gay men across the USA! Only 3.50 per call! 


1-900-VIP-GAYS 


BEAUTIFUL GIRLS WANT TO TALK TO YOU... ALONE! 


1-900-468-3278 
1-900-468-9378 


$1.80/min. 5 min. billed 
Call 24 hrs. Strictly Adults 


Any fantasy is OK y » 


v 

¥ 

v 

v 

: a ; v 
Direct dialling information v 
v 

¥ 

¥ 

v 

¥ 


MEET WOMEN WORLD-WIDE 


FREE 32 page catalog from 
America's most respected 
correspondence service 
since 1974. 
CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
Box 190MY Rainbow Ridge 
a ow 96755 


TEL-A-DATE IS AN EXCITING AND SOPHISTICATED 
DATING SYSTEM FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
YOU CONTROL EVERYTHING WITH YOUR 
PUSH BOTTON PHONE 


PRIVATE 
MESSAGE BOXES 
AVAILABLE 


Tremendous 
Response! 


METRO BOSTON 
1-550 


Boston Courtesy: 4. 49 E 


CAPE COD 
Ue ee 


NORTH SHORE 
1-350-PLG2 


SOUTH SHORE 
1-550-PLG3 


VMIETRO WEST 
WORCESTER 
1-S550-PLG4 


THE PIPE LINE 


10¢ PER MIN. 20¢ FIRST MIN. ADULTS ONLY 


Gay Owned & Operated 


@ XXX ADULT 
CONFERENCE 


@ HOT LIVE 
fo) | eo), Me) | 5 


@ EROTIC 
FANTASIES 


@ DISCREET} 


BILLING 


CREDIT CARD ONLY 


1-800-926-0100 


ONLY $.95 PER MIN $42/1ST MIN BILLED ON VISA & MC 18+ 


SWEETLY 
YOURS 


Creative, intelligent, 
sensual women who know 
how to really satisfy. 


For the discriminating 
gentleman call 


508-744-7550 
617-592-9990 
$9.00 


Direct call back 
We accept 


Covered 


Cream 
1 900 990 


FEBE 


$3 per min 


1900 990 SLOW 


Wet & Sticky 
1900 990 7752 


Mol ale i =F larslarhy 
1900 990 6632 


$3 per min 


NOW YOU CAN PLACE 
AN ENTRE NOUS AD 
ITH FREE PHONE 
SERVICE! 

HOW TO PLACE AN 
ENTRE NOUS AD 
W/ FREE PHONE 

SERVICE: —. 

Entre Nous phone service is 
a FREE service to Des a 
advertising in the ston 
Phoenix, allowing you to im- 
mediately record a FREE 
personal greeting. People 
interested in your message 
can call your four-digit 
number and leave a 
message. You can then 
listen to your caller's 
responses in total privacy 
When you place your ad, we 
will mail you an instruction 
letter that will answer any 
questions you may have re- 
garding recording your 
message and retrieving your 
responses. 


Active WM 30s sifemp sks a 
maiden-mistress-matron to 
shr sfe ertic & fntsy play smi 
bust & plain a+, Bx 638 
Carlisle MA 01741 


Are you a Married or Single 
BiF with erotic fantasies you 
want to fulfill? We are a sen- 
suous Bi female and horny 
M who will fulfill all your 
erotic pleasures. Very Dis- 
creet Box/@ 9550 (exp 4/24) 


Are you a Married or Single 
BiF with erotic fantasies you 
want to fulfill? We are a sen- 
suous Bi female and horny 
M who will fulfill all your 
erotic pleasures. Very Dis- 
creet Box/@ 9577 (exp 5/8) 


APRIL 5, 1991 


ATT LADIES 
Busty 36+ up, S, M, W or D, 
B/W, weight no prb, PO Box 
74 Natick MA 01760 


iS THIS YOU? 
Attr BiF looking for another 
attractive, feminine, 
BiFemale who wishes to 
satisfy her unfulfilled fan- 
tasies and dreams. 
@ Box 9558 (exp 4/31) 


Attractive JF 45 seeks at- 


tractive, likable M to provide 
donor sperm. involvement 
with child welcome. Please 
send photo and write PO 
Box 391013 Cambridge, MA 
02139 


Attr Co-ed would like to meet 
successful professional & 
businessmen, perhaps sen- 
sual encntrs or father daugh- 
ter reltionshp. @ 9573 (exp 
4/24) 


Dashing, dering desireable, 
Dom. DWM Dad, will protect, 
direct, correct & sometimes 
spank, Sweet, sleder, shy, 
sub., SWF. Let's share 
spring! P.O.B. 1019, 
Centerville MA 02632 


Can you do the Cape trip? 
Clean WM 52 seeks horny 
female any age into porn 
movies. Can relax while a 
true Frenchman loves you 
@ 9583 (exp 4/17) 


PARTY 
Hot cpis & SFs for vie | 
swing parties. Must be cin 
discreet. Call for 4/20 party 
@ 9586 (exp 4/17) 


HOT ¢ LIVE e 


$10 PER CALL 


Only $5.00 per minute. Adults Only 





i 


ial heen tA te pest 


APRIL 5, 1991 





Attr, fun WCpli looking for 
WFM 40+ to share erotic 
times, friendship & fan- 
tasies. © 9584 (exp 4/17) 


Bisexual contact group-- 
cpls, F's, M's. SASE or 
phone pls to: R.H. PO Box 
106 Watertown 02272 








FIRST TIMER 

SWF 19 Student, very presy 
sensualist seeks 3 SM 
19-30, gd builds and endw 
for friendship and 4somes. 
No drugs or drunks. Any 
race. Tina, suite 138 PO Box 
9105 Norwell, MA 02061 


FREE! 
Phone Mail Service is FREE 
with every Entre Nous ad! 
Call 267-1234 M-F. 


Handsome bodybidr WM 27 
col grad sks well built foxy 
lady 30+ for erotic adven- 
tures Box 9100 No. 153, 
Newton, MA 02159 @ 9567 
(exp 4/24) 


Handsome GWM, 23, 6’ 175, 
masculine muscular sks 
jocks, military men 

18-25, white or black 

for good times. Send 
Photo/phone, POB 2397 
Abington, MA 02351 





LOVE ORAL 

Gd Ikng straight WM, blond, 
blue eyes, 5’9”, 140 Ibs., cin 
shvn, well-grmed, mid-40s, 
very well endowed, vry 
discrt, plain Boston apt, can 
travi, no ties, love to give and 
receive oral sx w F, ht/wt in 
porportion, no big problems, 
on the ball, not into bar 
scene and will make you 
jump for joy! Color & race no 
probim, call or write, will 
answr same day. Going tobe 
along summer. Safe and cin 
a must, thank you. PO Box 
414 Boston, MA 02124 
9581 (exp 4/17) 


Man of luxury and leisure 
seeks Christy Canyon look- 
alike for adventurous 

getaways. Photo a must. 
O 1804 126 Brookline Av, 
Boston MA, 02215 


Married, discreet, hand- 
some, athletic entrepreneur. 
46 years old, 6’, 180 Ibs. 
seeks very attractive mar- 
ried woman for romance and 
love. If there's somethin: 
missing in your life, call. 
9578 (exp 5/1) 


MASSAGE 
Gdikg fit educ M in W. 
Suburb sks attr slender F for 
romantic - fantasies friend- 
ship and esp. Relaxing 
soothing massages. ® BOX 
9569 (exp 4/10) 


Massage professional 
massuer females couples 
warm soft caring 4 hr 
sessions, phone. Box 1807 


MWM 36 needs same for 
safe relationship. Be strait- 
forward & sane PO Box 9183 
Suite 209 Cambridge 02139 


WHEN RESPONDING 
TOAN 
ENTRE NOUS AD 

BY PHONE: 
To respond to someone who 
has placed an Entre Nous ad 
with phone service, simply 
call: 1-900-963-6873. Then 
dial any box number with the 
‘@ symbol next to it. (Calls 
cost $2 for 1st min, $1 for 
each additional min.) 


NUDE MODEL 
WM will eroticly pose for re- 
males, couples. Good looks 
& body. Discreet. @ 9571 
(exp 4/10) 


Prof 35 yr MWM seeks MWC 
for mutual gratification. 
Interest unrushed erotic fan- 
tasies-adventures. Discre- 
tion and no drugs. Tolerant 

of non-standard behavior. 
@ Box 9563 (exp 4/10) 


SPANKING 
WM 33, will oon women. 
Very experienced. P.O.B. 
2698, Quincy, MA 02269 


SPRINGTIME : 
M/S/Asian Indian 55-Fair, 
mature, considerate, dis- 
creet, caring, looking for girl 
about 5'5”. Love animals, 
nature, call or write Box 
9105-113 Norwell, MA 02061 
@ 9585 (exp 4/10) 


SWM, 27, seeks WF to be 
my dominant mistress. Rub- 
ber leather bondage xdress- 
pi By help fullfill my fantasys, 
B 2206 Lynn MA 01903 


SW\M, 45, clean and discreet 
seeks female or couple for 
friendship and Th times 
@/Box 9582 (exp 4/17) 


Truly attractive very nervous 
young Ivy couple seeks 
stable clean Bi-female to 
fulfull dream. P.O. 171 
Camb. MA 02238 


Uncommon classy biz exec 
seeks open minded bi 
woman for crossdress 
roleplay affair. Don't pass up 
opty. Call or write. #/box 
9579 (exp. 4/10) 


Virgin SWM 5'9” Br/biue sks 
FA private tutor, need it bad! 
Age, wt, race not impt. Photo 
plus Metrowes #/BOX 9580 
(exp 4/10) 


Vry attrac WM 36 subm tight 
bondage devotee sks older 
dom counterpart, box 1418 
Waltham 02254 


Young WF 5'4 115 sks other 
F to explore fantasies. This 
is my first time. Photo a plus. 
Box 1801 





ADULT 
SERVICES 
LIVE VIXENS 
‘TAME NAUGHTY BOYS’ 


24hr Mistresses Vs/MC/Am 
Call now! 516-321-0444 


ADULT ACTION 
(617) 494-8000 


ADULT VIDEOS 
lhour and 1/2 long. $7-9 
each and amateur titles. With 
a low price of $14 each. Ask 
for Mike 508-875-6109 


ALL GIRLS 


HOT LINE 
GET REAL NAMES AND 
PHONE NUMBERS OF 
LUSCIOUS WOMEN IN 
YOUR AREA. 


1- 
($3 min) 
LADIES CALL FREE 
1-305-940-0646 








ASIAN WOMEN 


ON VIDEO 
REAL AMATEURS XXX 
90 min preview tape $44 
Send for our 2 video 
catalogs and Asian Girls 
Magazine. 
FAR EAST VIDEO 
39 BOWERY st 
POB. 403 
NYC, NY 10002 
Visa/MC accepted. 


BE A STAR! 
NY cable channel wants your 
personal/home made, R/X 
rated videos. Box 1802 


BIG BUSTS 
MEAN 
BIG PLEASURE! 
617-577-9260 





TO PLACE AN 
“ENTRE NOUS” AD 
CALL 617-267-1234 





BOSTON GIRLS 
with phone numbers. 


1-900-884-DATE EXT 87 
Must be 18. $3/min. 


SUBMISSIVE MEN 
X-DRESSERS 
617-577-9260 

BOSTON GIRLS 
with phone numbers. 
1-900-884-DA EXT 87 

Must be 18. $3/m 


CALL THE BEST PARTY 
LINE IN AMERICA! MEET 
NEW FRIENDS. TALK OR 
JUST LISTEN IN. 
1-900-999-7979. 24Hrs/7 
Days. $.95/Min $2 1st Min 


CONDOMS BY MAIL 
Brand name-plain package. 
For order form wrtite-BNK 


Box 1151 
ANDOVER, MA, 01810 


FANTASY 
GIRLS 
THAT WILL DRIVE YOU 
WILD. 


1-900-468-8378 

($3/min) 18 yrs & older. 

ADULT LIVE 
ton 


24hr talk to 
beautiful girls 





1-900-. 3825 . 
(62.2001 min mim. ) 


FREE SEX NOW 
SMS it/ so. 
FOR NAMES AND TELE- 
PHONE NUMBERS OF 
QUALITY. SINGLES, CALL 
THE NATIONAL SINGLES 
CLUB. THE MOST EX- 
CLUSiVE SINGLES OR- 


GANIZATION IN AMERICA! . 


1-900-820-3111. 24Hours/7 
Days $3 Per Minute. 


FOR THE HOTTEST 
EROTIC LIVE PHONE SEX 
AVAILABLE ANYWHERE! 
CALL (213)-USA-DUCK 
24/Hours 7 Days. 


FOR THE MOST EXCITING 


_ 
© 
°o 
o 
a 
Le) 
°o 
ny 
@ 
Ls) 
oa 


24Hours/7Days. $3 Per Call 


FOR THE WILDEST ADULT 
MESSAGES, CALL_ 1-900- 
USA-GIRL 24Hours/7 Days. 
$3 Per Call. 


GOpDESss OF SEX 
Call Venus live 

1-900-988-2030 $2/min 
Adults Only 

For Both Men & Women 


HEAR REAL PEOPLE CON- 


TIMATE SINS! CONFESS 
YOUR OWN SINS. 
1-900-896-0600. 24Hrs/7 
Days. $2/1st Min. $1/Minute 


HERPES IS NOT AVD, 
NOR A DISEASE OF 


ANY KIND 
Get the facts...Read Dr. Roy 
Clark's furious, funny, 
shockingly frank Herpes 
Handbook and never’ worry 
about Herpes again! Save 3 
off Bookstore Price. Send $5 
to Bountiful Books, Dept. C. 
Pob Box 23778, Baltimore 

MD 21203 


HOT TALK 
(617) 494-8000 


LIVE FEMALE 
EROTICA I! 
LISTEN TO WOMEN 
LOVE WOMEN 
617-577-9260 


MORE TOLOVE INA 
BIGGER WOMAN! 
(617) 577-9260 


NEW ENGLAND’S 
SEXIEST EXOTIC 


DANCERS | 
Available for all occasions. 
Specializing in Bachelor/ette 
parties. Birthday, corportate, 
fraternity and sports parties. 
Call S.E.P. MC/Visa. 


617-595-8187 
24HRS/7 DAYS A WEEK 





OH! DARLING! 
SEXY LADIES 
Pay you for: 
Special ' Services! 
FUN & CASH! DETAILS! 
SEND $1 TO: 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
FT LAUD, FL 


33310 
OR CALL LINDA AT: 


1-900-860-9197 
($2min) 


LESBIAN LINE 
Pash... 
PASSIONATE LADIES 
WAITING TO TALK TO YOU 
LIVE. CALL NOW 
1-900-329-2299 $3 Per Min 
ADULTS ONLY 


*:/7* PROFESSIONAL 
‘PEOPLE «./ ie 
Erotic encounters for cou- 
ples/singles of all per- 
suasions. Private parties for: 
Private people in a private 
home. Feel at ease and fan- 
tasize with us. We're waiting 

for you. 


Jedeh PROFESSIONAL 


PEO 
Iv wire on Exe), beeper. 
617-553-8537 





SE xWv NUR 





X-RATED LOVE | 
X-RATED TALK 
617-577-9260 


Dok ok ok ok ok Ok Ok 


FARADISE 
ee 


Ni he OPS 


( Ma} any 


1-800- 648-5074 
Kk ok OK Ok Ok OK 





DU T*Y 


Adult Video Blowout! 
100's of titles in stock! 
Prices start at $7.99 








Romantic introductions, 


confessions, fantasies. All © 


lifestyles. Record or listen. 
1- FUN-1990. $1.95/min: 


SEX APPEAL 
Sensual male and female 
dancers for bachelor, bath- 
lorette, birthday parties. 

Tel. (617) 3452 


SEX STORIES 
Erotic sex stories of all 
pes. Free catalog, sample 

085 Comm, suite 144, 
Boston MA 02215 . 


STREET SLUTS 
Uncensored recorded con- 
versations w/ real ‘working 
girls’ Hot & Dirty. Adults only 


1-900-246-SLUT 
$2.95/min 
SWINGERS 
COUPLES 
(617) 577-9260 
Testing for Sexually 
transmitted diseases 


AIDS - HERPES 
Complete Personal 
Confidential care. Same day 
appointments available. 
Dr. Robert Taylor 
1755 Beacon St, Brookline 


617-232-1459 


LIVE PHONE SEX 
(617) 494-8000 
WOMEN’S SECRET 


FANTASIES 
SEXY..STEAMY..HOT 


1-900-568-6363 
Adults only $2.95/min 


SINGLE GIRLS 
(617) 494-8000 


WOMEN’S 
‘X’ RATED 


CONFESSIONS 
1-900-346-TRUE 
Adults only $2.95/min 























ENTERTAINMENT 












Gram 


sin? 


-Male & Female 
Exotic Strippers 








-Bellygrams 


(617) 354-5000 
TeleTease Telegrams 


Join our HOT HORNY 
itls forthe most 


gratifying live fantasies 


you can imagine. 


-$00-822-G1R 


Major credit cards 
FREE callback 
Discreet va 

$2.00 per min 

Over 18 only 


SINGLE 


GIRLS IN 


$3.00/MIN. 


Waltham 465 Moody St 


5min. $10 
\/ KOvas Row +\ 


1-800-882-4295 





I'M AS NEAR 
avon 40) 6) i: 
FINGERTIPS 
AND 


I'M 
YOURS! 


FREE CALL BACK!! 
1-800-366-4739 


ANYTIME!! 
Discover/AMX/Visa/MC 





PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


_|D.LD., 310 Franklin St., Boston's 


original mail drop, est. in 1971. 


Can meet your needs. Call (617) 
423-3543 to rent a private mall- 
box immediately. 5 min. walk 

| from Faneuil Hall/Quincy Market. 





HELP FOR 
NY COLE 
ADDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & effective 


treatment for compulsive 


sexual behaviors. 
Jama board certified, 


Harvard Medical School: 


affiliated psychiatrist, 
Calk 


Viartin Katha, VID. 


617-855-319] 


¢ 











Monday-Saturday 9am - 11pm + Sunday noon - 8pm 





Hour - 
massage 


Call for an. 


Hawton ope, 





Under New 
Management 


617- 


438-1771 


+ Phone sex for 


the discriminating 
gentleman 





+ Dominant 


mistresses 





965-1066 
965-5535 
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I MISS 
YOU! 


Please call me. 


DREAMLINE! 
$12.50 


1-800-RAW-SEXX 


24-hours 


Wa 
LON 


Boston 628 Washington St. (Corner of Washington & Essex) 


Monday-Saturday 8:30am - midnight + Sunday noon - 11 pm 








Mistress 
Maggie 
teaches wimpy Bob 
obedience 
1-900-776-8686 ext. 44 


adults only 
$3.00 per minute 











1 
are 







































Get down on your knees & obey! 


ASHLEY 


(Pre-Op) Raven hair, violet eyes, 
submissive & shy 


MISTRESS 
CASSANDRA 


igh boots, 5° stiletto heels, 
40 years old, very experi 


AMY 
Sweet & petite, $2", 105 Ibs, 
oral nymph : 


JOEL 


67", 190, hard as a rock, 
loves real men 


Blonde, wer, wild, and waiting 


617 
438-1771 


MMC/VISA & PREPAYS 






































You are not alone!! 


VERNON’S 


SHOP IN COMFORT 


SAVE $$$ 
Full-figure wear 


(617) 894-1744 
“Save this ad° 


“P.O. Boxes Available” 


GIRLS IN 


1-900-820-3355 


$3.00/MIN. 
MUST BE 
18 YRS. 


EXT 57 


MUST BE 18 





THE BEST 


LIVE FANTASY 


$19.95 


Mistress Jane 


27, 5'5" 43-31-42 
_| She wil bring you to your knees 






Cand 





Sexy Suzette 


20, 5'10", 36-24-34 


orally the best 
First 100 callers 


receive a chance at a 


free call 


508-428-3186 
VISA/MC 24Hours 


Female Help Wanted 


PHONE SEX 


VMIENL 
$19.99 


Prepas 3- 4th call free 


MELINDA 


42, 5'9". aubum hair, 
brown eyes. Let her 
be your mommy. 


YVONNE 


5'3" Long black hair 
Call & talk to this Hot 
Latino. 


FELICIA 


and it works! Blonde 
hair, blue eyes, loves 
lingerie 


MISTRESS 
SATAN 


5'10", long black hair, 
38DD-27-36, call me 

if you dare, I love bad 
little boys. 


MICHAEL 


6'2", 210 lbs, brown 
hair, green eyes, 22 
yrs, 46" chest, 34” 
waist, 9" cut, con- 
struction worker. 
JUST PLAIN SEXY! 





2WOMEN COLPLES 


CALLS 835.00 


617 


621-1436 


24 HOUR SERVICI 
VIC VISA AMEN 


BOSTON 
WOMEN 
WITH PHONE NUMBERS 


1-900-884-DATE 


$3.00 PER MINUTE 





30, 5°10", 130Ibs 
40-27-38 Blonde & 
legs that don't quit 

She likes it Greek 







WILD 


DREAMS 


PRIVAIL 
ENCOUNTER 


1-900-847-6884 


SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 
1-900-646-6784 


Newest !! 
Hottest!!! 


Wildest!!! 


IT’S... 
WILD-FONE! 





ASIAN 


WOMEN! 


Sunshine Pen Pals 
Box 5500-HX 
Kailua-Kona, HI 


96745 


(808) 325-7707 


Actual 


| Recordings 


$1.50 first minute 
75¢ each additional 















domination, rah talk and att 


SHARLEE © 30, 59, 132185, 
34B-25-35, red halr & green eyes, 
small bustand tight ass. (ito 































SAMANTHA © 42,55, 
120LBS, 366-25-35, brown hair & 
eyes, artiadate, elegant. (Mel- 
lowed like fine wine...walt- 
Ing to please your palate). 
VIVIAN ¢ 28,59, 150LBS, 
38D-28-37, T aut, blonde and 
blue eyed. (Can and will cum the 
tables on you). 


ALISON ¢ 32, sic, 
140LBS, 42DD-24-36, long 
blonde hair, big blue eyes. (Soft, 


35,56, 125LBS, 36D- 


ide hair, green eyes. (A 


touch Pi class...for the ultimate 
phone affalrs). 


JANE © 28,56, til tgued, 
4AC-31-42, softy curled brown 
hair & blue eyes. (Sexy, soplisd- 
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19 HUNG & HOT! 


6ft, 160ibs br/br smooth 
body. clean+cut, let this 
handsome sexy WM satisfy 
your needs out/in John 
617-286-2066INEXPENSIVE 


1 fantasy girl, gorgeous 
bright petite ballerina 20, 
Crissy 617-332-1404 


Escorts by pre-ops. Stock- 

ings grders & heels. Rose 

meng | 617-739-4810. Noel 
om. 617-734-5784 


A Call, To See Sherry! 
Call 617-825-9790 I'll 
anywhere, anytime 24hrs 


A gorgeous, tall slim student 
19 w/ centerfold body 
36C-24-34, new in town 
Alicia 617-536-9545 


A gorgeous, tall slim student 
19 w/ centerfold body 
38D-22-34. ‘new in town 
Alicia 617-536-9545 


All American she-male!!! 
22yr pre-op 36C-28-36+ + 
Franchesca 603-595-6536! 


AMANDA 
Indulge in the company 
of a 20 yr old vivacious coed 
Lve msg 617-456-4909 out 


ANDY 
Hot, masculine construction, 
worker. 1-800-926-8910 


An ebony coed, 21, tall 
38DD-22-32, outrageously 
sexy Tanya 617-738-4166 


ANTHONY 
Hot hun Italian 


617-286-8887 


Ariana, new blond in town 
pretty. slim. wildly sensual 
student. 20, 617-738-4166 


A sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular male 
Call Greg 617-782-4499 


ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 


Polynesian Beauty. sexy 
body. big bust, 38D-24-36 
Incalls only 


617-286-0851 


Also colored hot phatos 


BEAUTIFUL 
Tanned young model 
Call 617-422-0025. 
or beep 617-473-6339 


Awesome muscle’ dude 
510° 190lbs, rock hard 
hndsome hng 508-921-4455 


BEAUTIFUL 
DOMINANT 
Dominant & X-dress 
Verifiable calls only. incall or 
outcall. 508-887-7921 


Begin to bizrre dom fant slim 
fem mstrss: B/D X-D water 
sports 617-499-4858 out 


Big beau blond WF 40DD"! 
xciting sensuous massage 
discreet. Out 617-945-72 


BLACK BERRIES 
The blacker the berries the 
sweeter the juice...Find out 
for yourself. In/out cails 

1-800-660-0350 


Massage 
Relax a rejuvenating body 
massage, Worc. 9-9, Mon- 
Fri. 508-756-3233 


BONNIE 
25yr old 
Sweet sensational 
Outcalls only 

lv messa 
617-845-8046 


BOY NEXT DOOR. 
Call Mike 23yr hot hung 
cleancut avail for safe, hot 
outcalls 617-265-6522 


BUBBLING 
BROWN SUGAR 
invites you to share cham- 
pagne bubble bath Latonya 
617-522-4925 


Call Amber at 617-265-5566 
for in/outcall Busty 
redhead. Massages also 


CARRIE attractive blonde 
warm friendly discreet 
Just call 617-328-6735 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


Chinese American Beauty; 
young, busty & bubbly out- 
calls, 617-247-3031 


CHRISTINE & LORILE! 
Italian delight 
1 800-926-891 0 


Christy Petite Redhead 
Fantasies Fulfilled 
617-286-5463 


DANIELLE 
24hr escort. 5'5', 38D-24-36, 


VRFBL OUTCL ONLY 


617-456-6815 
Servicing all of Mass & NH 
Submissive mistress av! 


Unlimited, in days, out eves 
Massage. dom, dbis, & hotel 
Verified 617-287-8928 


Tease & please, purfume & 
powder. massage & manipu- 
lation. 617-287-8928 


EAST MEETS WEST 
Experience a taste of the 
orient with Miki. Verif in, 

617-536-9621 


ERICA 
Tall exotic beauty. Slim but 
curvaceuos. The perfect 
shape 617-262-1935 


FETISH, FANTASY, 
& fun with tying; if these are 
a few of your favorite things 
call 617-661-3923 


For women only full body 
mssge by WM 30 150. 5'10 
out Frank 617-749-8760 


FOR YOU 
A fun and feminie woman to 
make your day special 
617-266-4022 verifiable 


Friendly, educ gents over 35 
I'm beau bright, fun. sexy, 
utmost priv. 617-437-0131 


GIRLS R US 
What's your fancy? 
Tall lanky blond, petite 
brunette Ital, red haired 
Irish lass, soph grad stud 
in & out call 617-367-2890 
All calls verified 


Glamorous- blonde 
38DD-22-36, 5'6" 125. sexy. 
lingerie. 617-848-7473 


Glamorous hi-fashion TV 
Lets play dress up 
Katheryn 617-247-6840 


Goodlooking cleancut guy 
gives great relaxing 


massage. 617-489-0756 


GORGEOUS 
Slender bionde 
24hr outcall 
1-800-212-4657 


Gia. Gorgeous Italian pre-op 
for escort, 617-773-8689 


GWM, 38, attractive, under- 
standing, likes gents 30+ 
Offers sensitive service. Lee 
617-254-5756 Serious only 


MARK 
BiWM for outcalis only 
617-321-7607 


Handsome, athletic-built 
masseur. Call Bob 
617-244-4691. No men 


Fs only. Hndsome senstive 
W\M. hry chst. avi for dinner, 
smi tik, mssg. Safe, cin, vy 
dscrt 617.598.5790 Dan 


Hot massage-out only-MAX 
6ft 225 38yo-thick muscle. 
Call am only 617-864-3837 


Hot safe fun body massage 
goodiooking BiWM S.Shore 
area 617-937-4102 


Debbie 


Does 


& Friends 


(617) 473-6838 | 


1/2 br. rates 
A 2 hr. 


Hung hot Italian topman to 
see submissive men 40+ out 
only, Mike 617-266-9187 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
For a good time w/ a sexy & 
petite girl from India, call 

Shanti...617-536-3969 


¥ JAMIE Y 
5°10" Auburn 
Hawaiiian delight 
1-800-926-8910 


JULIE 
Classic shapely flight attend- 
ant. Yng & beautiful w/ 
lingerie 617-266-1894 


JUST DO IT 
Clean safe fun massage 
by hot cleancut hung young 
stud. Matt 617-424-0054 


Kenny, handsome, vry well 
endwd young man, in & out 
Call me!! 617-267-9563 


Kevin: hot Irish boy 
for escort in/out 
617-522-7413 


KIM 
Extremely Oriental preop 23, 
5'5'. 115ib sexy incall only 
617-268-7838 


Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston and Camb. Out call 
only 617-262-2299 


Lng stemmed brown beauty 
sensuous, intelligent, class; 
hight selective. 0 6769 


BB ryuve! Sony SB 


escort fantasies, available 
617-576-8807 


MASSAGE 
by Carlos, exc full-body 
Swedish massage, soothing 
caring hnds 617-742-2416 


MISTRESS DELILAH 
40DD domination 
1-800-926-8910 


NATURAL BLONDE 
Million $ Legs-Seductive 
-Sexy-Loving...Yes!! In & Out 
11am-12md 617-859-7086 
verf out avail, 3pm-12mid 


Nice & naughty, spec in 
bond, dom, straight & fant 


All calis verif 617-322-7643 


NIKKY IS BACK 

Classic black escort 

24hrs 617-889-1112 
credit cards accepted 


On your knees and obey pre- 
op service. 617-731-3649 


PATRICE 
Dom mistress 

Tall Ds & ODs avi. 24 hours 
617-576-9765 


Pretty young writer wishes 
to entertain discriminating 
entiemen in her home 
weet. sexy, smart, and not 
the type you'd expect to 
meet this way. 617-254-1749 


CHOCOLATE 
PRINCESS 
to bestow royal kisses in an 
enchanted champagne bub- 
blebath. 617-938-3812 


PURR 
Purr yourself to a world of 
ecstasy w/ classy lady. Prof 
bus men w/ ref, M/Sat 11am 
to 8pm 617-566-0043 


Relax in comfort with pre-op 
Julie, tall blond & gorgeous 
617-523-5390 


REDHEAD 
Very busty very pretty 
friendly in call. Verifiable only 
617-277-4940 


Relaxation and massage 
with attractive brunette. Call 
Viki at 617-566-1433 


ROUGH & READY 
I'm a tall, exotic female, dar- 
ing to wrestle you into sub- 
mission. Call 617-593-8657 
or 617-446-7208 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 6PM 


Safe, sane, sizzling S/M! 
Sincere F/M/cpl, submit to 
Mstrss Rose 617-695-8066 


SANDY 
35 yr old 
Utmost class 


LIBBY 
42 yr old 
Outcalls only lv message 
617-845-8048 


SEXY GINA 
38D-26-36 5’6” 
617-669-5743 

1/2hr rates. Outcalls 


SHEILA 
Busty blonde, 38D, 
24HR OUTCALLS ONLY 


617-456-6815 
Servicing all of MA & NH 


Slim goodlooking intel girl 
outcall escort greater 
Boston area 617-437-9090 


Smooth, wil-hng WM, col- 
lege bdybidr will show you a 
hot time. Guy 617-789-6085 


STORMY LEATHER 
B/D, $/M, x/d fantasies 
617-731-5563 


STUNNING 
Sexy young blonde... 24hr 
outcall 
1-800-212-4657 


Submit to strict discipline w/ 
2-Dom TV Mistrss, Stilletto & 
Syrena 617-424-0710 


SWEET & JUICY 
*Hot* Wild *Crazy*xpre- op 
* New to Boston areax 

Call Ginger «617-479-9987 


TEAMMATE ESCORTS 
2 college Male escorts avi 
for your discreet pleasures. 
together or separately. Safe 
clean cut. outcalls verified 
617-884-2511 


TENDER 
Tasteful tart for 35+ techno- 


crats tending to temptation. | 


617-868-1424 til 9pm 


Therapy Massage. Release 
tension headache stress. 
Full body 617-547-0711 


TINA N LISA 
Luscious lips, curvacious 
hips for the call of your life 

Call 617-580-6292 


FOR 
DISPLAY 
RATES 
PLEASE 
CALL 
536-5390 


»° eS, mette 


AJ UA 


je & & QW 


Bombshell 


BEDROOM BLUE EYES. 
LONG LEGS, 
WELL TONED 
AND TAN BODY. 
SEXY, SENSUOUS, 
ENTHUSIASTIC AND 
OPEN MINDED 


Couples Welcome 
Co Ed Company Available 


Will Travel 


PYIMOrlikwm (ontitae 


617-695-8788 


<5 4 


Totally 
massage by attentive young 
Jake 617-720-0031 


VINCE-BIWM, massg, men 
only--over 30--cin, safe, 
discrt 617-277-5908 


21 yr old college pretty 


Call for an appointment 


invogorating 


We Like 


What You 
Like. 


617- 


boy sexy and seductive. 
For all desires. 
Cory 617-536-0198 


AMAZING 


Beautiful busty biond, 
elegant sensual, 25yr old, 
out 617-499-7734 Iv msg. 


THE DEADLINE FOR 


PLACING ESCORT 
LINE ADS IS 
TUESDAY AT 6PM 


* WMoucgues * 
24 hr Escorts 
7 days a week, 
fantasies fulfilled. 
Prompt Service. 
*« Allcalls * 
feoyalicersiaidralimes 
discreet. 


a ot ee ae: 


617-456-7309 
Serving Worcester 
~ 


An excellent deep 
muscle massage is 
the most nurturing, 
rejunvenating tension 
reliever there is. 
Hour long 
massage 


\ 


Male & Female 
Company Available 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


MISTRESS DEE 


5'10", Auburn & Hazel 


SOPHIA 


a Al 
, 


Beautiful, sweet & petite 


LORIANN 
21 
Simply The Best 


1-800- 
926-8910 


MA, NH, RI 


MARILYN'S 


CENTERFOLD FOXES 
WE OFFER IN & OUT CALLS 
24 HRS 
1/2 HOUR AND 2 HOUR SPECIALS 


CALL 1-800-733-1325 


HEATHER: HOT 18 BLONDE FOX 
SENSUOUS & SOPHISTICATED. 
SPOIL YOURSELF! 


ALEXIS: SIZZLING HOT (OUCH!) FOX 
38D-26-36 
FAWN: NEW WILD BLONDE FOX. VERY 
FRIENDLY 


DEVON: HOT 20 BLONDE DOM, 
X-DRESS 38-24-34 


AND MANY MORE HOT FOXES 


INTERVIEWING ESCORTS WITH 
OUTSTANDING LOOKS ONLY 
PLEASE! 

DRIVERS NEEDED 


Welcome home 
from the 
Persian Gulf 


¢ 24hr. service 
* Outcall 
¢ Bachelor parties 


(617) 
445-3167 


All Calls Verified 


« 


Slim, sexy, 
young, and 
busty. With great 
legs, looks and 
talents. 


Outcalls 


SS 


617-841-2986 


“HOURGLASS” 


Escort Referral 


Our name describes 
our girls 


24 hours 


--verifiable outcalls onl 


1-800-766-8701 
1-508-586-8701 


All calls discreet & confidential 
You’ ve tried the rest 
Now call for the 


¢ ‘BE T? 


Serving all New England 


aE 


Ww 


~WoW., 


Escort 
Referrals 


Selection of Lovely 
Ladies Available 


Limousine Services 


800-452-5403 
617-868-6780 


9am-4am 7 Days 


Checks & All Major 
Credit Cards Accepted 


Also 
Metrowest area/Route 
495 


Prompt Service 


Interviewing Escorts | 
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CANDLE 
LITE 


Ueole 






ESCAPE Y bl 

FEATURING one spe fa 5 

TRACY sensuous curves & 
19 YRS OLD les 






38DD-24-34 





5'9", 123 Ibs 
38-22-36 


6 
762-7770 


ver. outcalls only 





HOT STUFF 





SPRING 
BREAK! 


24 hrs. Escorts 
Early morning 
Appointments Always 
Available. 
Prompt Service 
All Calls 
Confidential & Discreet 
Verifiable Outcalls only 


617-456-7311 


Servicing Cape Cod, All 
of MA & NH 





| SEIN IOS TIE BEE RES at R 
© : % 


Exclusive Selection 
of Exceptional 
Young Men 


Boy s 
Club 


Call Andrew 
after 4 p.m. 
(617.536.5568 


ones 


for the relaxing, 
special experience 
you so well deserve 


DANISH 
HEALTH 


* Whirlpool 
¢ Steam 
* Hot Rock Sauna 


e Handsome 
¢ Healthy 
e Discreet 


Incalls (new downtown loc.) 
Outcalls 24 hrs 


1-800-729-1997 


ESCORT OPENINGS 
FOR PRO-MODELS 
OR OUTSTANDING 
LOOKS ONLY!! 





~ “1/2 HR Rates 

Bubble Baths * Lingerie * Massage 
BEST TICKETS IN TOWN! 

ins, Caitics, Playofts, theater, 6%. 


kk kk FEMALES «xx 


Ve nave escort openings 


: Boston's Most. - 





LUBE 
DUDE 


Tall, well buile & - 


very handsome. 
Fun lovi 
with no bull. 
Megawatt 
personality. 


All Hours 


All Locations 
617-666-0727 


Ultra discreet 8 


Verifiable 
outcall only 













1-800-628-9437 


Speckle. | 


| 


iid i 


& 


~ 


gd cb amciiiclalm ialeelitts 


or Part-time 





BARE 
ESSENCE 
Attentive, 
vivacious, 
young woman 
of color awaits 
your touch, 
617-522-4925 
Incall/Outcall 
Early Bird 
Special 


















auburn hair-38D 


pe 


+: 









tu lini ate 
Gia oa foatwlotn 


% SCARLETT- Slender - Sensuous and Sexy! This 
Wild awaits 


| DESsIONS 
PARADISE! | 


43 Neo 


—_ 







e; 


SKYE & TAMMY 
Wild & kinky beach 
bunny type girls. 

All ages. If girls who 
like to dress in bras, 
garter belts, teeny 
bikinis, nylons, sexy 


hatever 
your fantas 


hatever 
your fetish 


outfits & spiked heels 
are a must! We're 
looking to do things 
never done before, or, 
if fun, again & again! 
Please Call 
(617) 576-8446 


verifiable outcalls only 


hatever — 
your desire 


Dom, Xdrs, 
Couples enjoyed 


617-843-0776 
Kim 


Discreet 
Escorts 


We dtier you Available 
more pleasure 
thah you.get from 
your-lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athietically built 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet |. 
businessman 


24 hours 






OBSESSION 


Indulge 
in your 
Fantasies 
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BABY NEEDS 
A NEW PAIR 
OF SHOES? 


Premier has 
full & part-time 
Escort Openings 


avail. for women. 
Some col 


cit Julia for a 
confidential 
interview. 
617-277-6605 


Eloquence 
Escort 
Referral 


introductions 
arranged 
with both 
young and 
mature 
eloquent 
ladies 
verifiable 
outcalls 
617... 
536-0161 





Experience 

the most sensuous 
and stunning 
ladies in Boston 


617-742-8662 


Service es Meseechases 
including Worcester & Cape Cod 


_ Postively outcalls only 
nings for female escorts, always 
Professional M/F Dancers needed for Bachelor 
& Bachelorette parties & Strip-O-Grams 





| Temporarily 
Yours 


Escort Referral 
LADIES & GENTS 


Concerts & 
Sporting Event Specials 










Limousine, escorts, 
& tickets included. 







1-800-698-8829 
617-742-1608 









e-Dinner Date Specials — 
_ available by appointment 








Interviewing Escorts 





Coy BULLETIN: BOARD 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


AMERICAN FLAGS 
For Parades, stores, flea markets and promotions. 
National Distributors wanted 
1-800-888-1731 


EMERGENCY COMPUTER REPAIR 
Mac’s & IBM Compatibles 
Laser Printers & Monitors Too! 
Fast Service, Free Pick-Up & Delivery 
$15 off - SAVE THIS AD! CALL 731-4033 «1 


FIGHT WINTER DEPRESSION! 

New Full Spectrum light bulbs from Finland. All 
Sizes/Wattages. Look better, feel better, see better. Light 
boxes now available. Other energy saving devices on sale. 

(718) 939-7031 (ext 10) 513 


STUDY GUITAR! 
Berklee Grad welcomes all levels for guitar and theory 
lessons in fully equipped 8 track studio! Free trial lesson! 
Call Ken 617-776-1164 


GARDENING 
PRUNING 
GENERAL MAINTANENCE 
Call 442-1934 


TO PLACE 
YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN 
BOARD, CALL COURTNEY AT 


w 267-1234 x 


Boston Loft - South St. 
750 sq. ft., $750 mo., includes Heat. No Fee. 
Legal Live-in with Kit/bath. 
482-0911 — Kevin 


Attention: Models, musicians, dancers, bodybuilders. 
Portraits, portfolios, promotional photography 
by glamour photographer 
* HARRY WOODS * 


star in own calender $100 


1-800-339-6027 


a= & t PHONE-A-POEM ttt 
492-POEM 


REJECTED FOR CREDIT AGAIN? 
Because of information contained about you and/or your spouse in 
one or more credit bureau files. inaccurate, misleading, outdated 
information, low suits, liens, bankruptcies, late payments, charge 
offs. You may have the right to have any or all of the above 
permanently removed from your credit report. 
CORRECT BAD CREDIT 
wx Credit Cards xx Homeowner Loans +x Business Loans 
¥x Guaranteed Auto Loans 
CREDIT CORRECTION 


185 Devenshire St., Boston, MA 02110 


1-800-852-1803 
* SPRING IS ALMOST HERE! * 


Send for a FREE catalog of Hawaiian aloha shirt florals, topical 
birds, and antique prints. Available at once up to size 4XL. 


Call toll-free at 800-228-6777 
FAX 808-521-4698 or write: 
Paradise Trading Co., 1108 Fort St., Honolulu, HI 96813 


Save 15% on your Car Insurance 
without changing insurance companies. A fast, safe, and 
inexpensive way to lower insurance costs. 


TOLL-FREE 1-800-879-8107 for details 


Wanted — Junk Cars 
Any Condition 
Used Cars Bought 
Recycling for the Future @ Cail Anytime 
438-0267 
Open 7 Days 


CONDOMS BY MAIL 
Famous name condoms mailed to you in discreet 
packaging by established retail outfit. Big savings on 
special purchases of 3 or more boxes. 
for order form send S.A.S.E. to: 
B.N.K., P.O.B. 1151, Andover, MA 01810 


O LUNCH WITH SOAP STARS O 
April 6, 12- 5 p.m., The Boston Park Plaza Hotel. Personal 
Appearances by Lisa Howard, Michael Weiss, Cali Timmons, George 
Jenesky, Kelly Ripa and others. Questions & Answers, Auction, 
Lunch and Fashion Show by T.J. Maxx to benefit the National 
Scoliosis Foundation. Tickets: $45.00, 617-926-0397 


(Event is wheelchair accessible). 


PSYCH TRANSCRIPTS 
For the exclusive transcription of psychological and psychiatric 
reports and evaluations. For more information call: 
617-289-4593 or 1-800-660-4593 ang 


Information on Islam, the religion of humanity. 
Malden Muslim Center, 51 Pleasant St. 96, Malden, MA 02148 


* RESUMES # 
$25.00 


@ 10 Free Copies @ 48 Hour Turnaround 
@ Creative Format and Composition 
@ Choice of Stationary 
@ Keep Your Resume On Your Own Free Disk 
@ Other Typing And Desktop Publishing Services 
CALL RGB Graphics AT 338-8504 


HOME ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARD TESTING SERVICE 
ASBESTOS? LEAD PAINT? RADON DRINKING WATER CONTANIMANTS/ 
ELF RADIATION ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELDS 
from Power Lines, TVs, VDT's, Appliances? 
Concerned? If you are constantly exposed to any one of these substances 
you may be at risk. Pregnant women and young children are especially 
vulnerable. For complete home or work testing for any or all of these 
hazards, reasonably priced, call: E.T.C. (617)235-6522 ais 


Single Parents Roommate solution 
The solution for today’s economy. 
A one time $50 membership fee. Call 508-653-2363 


$$ WANTED $$ 
ENTREPRENEUR 
Looking for a serious business opportunity? 
Exciting opportunity to earn outstanding personal 
income for the rest of your life! 
617-499-1973 for details (24 hour recorded message) 


D.J. SEEKING 
to do an Oldie but Goodie night at a club, lounge or restaurant, etc. 
Trivia contest & prizes. 2500 of the greatest hits of the 50's, 60’s, 
70’s. Must be Tues., Wed., or Thurs. 25 yrs in Entertainment Field. 
Call Leo Scott, Classic Hits D.J. 924-2059 ane 


* MINIATURE VIETNAMESE PIGS * 
registered, friendly, gentile, odorless, easily housebroken, 
absolutely adorable. Cail Bay Cliff Farm (401) 294-4141. as 


OUTSTANDING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
U.S. Minted Gold Coins. Unlimited earning potential. This is 
a unique opportunity to be your own boss and build your 
own business. We provide the training. Call today. 

617-484-5123 ang 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Taught thoroughly by experienced Italian trained teacher. 
$25 for private lesson. 395-2049 3/29 


NEED A JOB FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary, bookkeeper, hotel, restaurant, warehouse, 
labor, construction, mechanic, machinist. $400-$600 weekly 


1-800-346-5627 


99% Success Rate! 
We locate people, no matter where they are we find them. 
Guaranteed. No locate, no fee charged. Call 1-800-829-4421 
4ng 


NATIONAL WRITERS UNION 
BOSTON LOCAL 
Grievances, contracts, agents database, newsletter, 
directory, programs. Information: 617-492-0240. as 


ACNE 
@ NEW MEDICINE for acne under study 
@ NO CHARGE for participation 
@ INFORMATION about acne provided 
@ REMUNERATION ($) provided 
(617) 726-5066 
Dermatology Clinical Investigation Unit, MGH 


Free Naturist DiRECTORY 
300 Sources! 30s-70s Nudist Films & Mags. info - $5. 
Genesis Ph-, Box 5653,S.M., CA 90409-5653 
1-800-4-NUDISM 
+ P&H 


FINANCIAL STRATEGIES 
No nonsense guide to financial security. Practical guidance on how 
to get ahead and stay there in today’s financial worid. 
Special Promotion only $5. 
SEND To: Proven Money Methods 
Box 29672-Ph, San Antonio, TX 78229-0672; 


GHOSTWRITER AND EDITOR 
Proposal; Resume/ Academic Study/Thesis; 
Newsletter; Autobiography. N.E. Scribe 
926-6116 


ARRESTED FOR DRUGS? 


For help call Defense Atty. Ragan 
1-800-696-4680 
617-338-4680 


Do you Want to Travel? 
Here's your opportunity to travel almost free anywhere in the USA. 
‘ Call Auto-Driveaway 617-731-1261 
See our ad in the Auto section for cars & destinations. 


Famous Revolutionary 
Russian Smoking and Weight Loss Treatments 
Highest success. One time individual treatment 
erases smoking or food desires without hypnosis. $50. 
No waiting! Brookline 


617-566-0169 513 


WANTED: 


Slim to muscular male with heavy stubble. 
Grungy, Biue-collar Rebel image. F-tog. 
536-1272 


What's Your Next Move? 
Resume development and practical career 
counseling by human resources professional. 
Call 617-739-1914 


MAD DOG 
IS COMING! 


© Caribbean - Only $189 R/T! © 
Why Freeze? You can be in the Caribbean Sun or on the Mexican 
Coast for a week. 


Sunhitch™ 212-864-2000 


WE ARE PAYING For People with Asthma to participate in a 
research study on Asthma at the Beth Israel Hospital 
if interested Please Call 


735-2676 


NOVELTIES 


Freelance illustrations, cartoons, spot drawings. 
' Various Styles! Great Prices! 
Lenny 508-453-0647 


CLASSIC “B” FILMS 
Rare horror, Sci-Fi, Gore and Exploitation Flicks! 
Hundreds of Tities! 
For a free catalog, write: 
FRIGHT VIDEO, PO Box 179, BILLERICA, MA 01821 
OR CALL 508-663-2510 


EVENTS 


WELCOME TO 
“THE ACT” 
Tuesday, April 9 @ 9:00 
at Catch A Rising Star, Cambrige 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL COURTNEY AT 267-1234 
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FUNDING 
THE ARTS 


by Maureen Dezell 
Page 4 


B CENSORSHIP 
— & SURVIVAL 


by Clif Garboden 
_ Page 12 


A ROUND 
TABLE 

ON THE 
FREEDOM 
10 SHOW 
AND THE 
FREEDOM 
T0 CREATE 


Page 6 


State Facade (/99/) 
by James Casebere, 
whose work is now 

on exhibition 

at the Photographic 
Resource Center 





EXCELLENCE 
IN PERFORMANCE 
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WE APPLAUD IT 
IN OTHERS’ 


BayBank’° RIVATE BANKING 
Member FDIC 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


25th Anniversary 
CELEBRATION OF THE ARTS 








In 1961 I arrived as a freshman at Boston University’s theatre school. In 1966 I was covering theatre and film for WBUR-FM 
and a brand new four-page arts weekly called Boston After Dark. Today, twenty-five years later, the four-page weekly has 
grown into The Boston Phoenix, a multi-faceted, nationally respected, multiple award winning, Pulitzer Prize nominated 
publication. Our current and past writers make up the finest of arts and non-arts journalists in the country. As we officially 
begin celebrating our 25th Anniversary year, it is appropriate and gratifying that this first event’s focus is on the arts. For, 
despite the infinite expansion of the depth and breadth of The Phoenix’s editorial content, the arts have been a continuing 


priority for us, as well as where our roots are found. 
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SPECIAL THANKS TO THE ORGANIZATIONS THAT PROVIDED INVALUABLE ASSISTANCE 


ARTS/Boston 


Dear Boston Phoenix Readers, 


In celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary, and as a benefit for 
ARTS/Boston, the Boston Phoenix is presenting what promises to be a 
most exciting and memorable evening. On April 13 at the Tsai Perfor- 
mance Center at Boston University, theater, dance and music perform- 
ers will join in a true “celebration of the arts.” 


And, you can join us at this unique evening without even leaving your 
home thanks to Cablevision, Warner Cable and Continental. You can 
enjoy this wonderful night featuring some of Boston’s finest stars, 
including Rebecca Paris, Bill Morrissey, Israel Horovitz, and perfor- 
mances from the Boston Ballet, American Repertory Theatre, Hunt- 
ington Theatre, and Forbidden Broadway. The cost of $2 for receiving 
this pay-per-view broadcast will be donated by the cable operators to 
support ARTS/Boston’s audience development and outreach programs. 


All of the funds raised from what promises to be a memorable evening 
will go directly to ARTS/Boston. The support from the Boston 
Phoenix, the facilities at Boston University, the time and energy of the 
performers, the dining and dancing at Zanzibar, and the televising of 
the event by Cablevision are all being graciously donated to 
ARTS/Boston to further its fifteen years of service to the arts commu- 
nity and the ever-growing family of ARTS/Boston customers. 


The evening would not be complete without your participation and 

attendance. Please call Cablevision or your local cable company to 

sign " for this exciting broadcast, or call ARTS/Boston at 423-4454 if 
i 


you'd like to celebrate in person. 


Sincerely, 


flabby 


Michael B. Cohen, Executive Director 





In an age when much mass communication might better 
be described as performance art, the Phoenix has striven 
for a higher standard in discussing public policy and the 
arts. Phoenix writers are typically and sometimes flagrant- 
ly biased, but usually this bias is counterbalanced by a seri- 
ous attempt to present the other side fairly, an effort not 
always made by writers elsewhere perhaps less conscious of 
their own bias. Even before the Phoenix began making 
book on my electoral chances, I enjoyed the work of sev- 
eral generations of earnest (if sometimes naive) statehouse 
reporters. Phoenix reviews of theater, film, musical perfor- 
mances and local restaurants have led to countless pleas- 
ant evenings. Robert Nadeau is a regional cultural treasure 
worthy of protected status. And of course, the classified 
section is invaluable for wrapping fish. We at Boston Uni- 
versity wish the Phoenix many happy returns. 


John Silber, President 
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Mi CABLEVISION 


At Cablevision we have always believed in greeting the future 
with enthusiasm, experimenting and undoubtedly breaking new 
ground. We also believe in providing our subscribers with as 
much choice as possible by providing a varied menu of pro- 
gramming options, especially local options. 


Now we prepare to experiment with a new and exciting format, 
and we hope you will come along. 


Working with the Boston Phoenix, a local institution also 
unafraid to take chances, we are delighted to offer our sub- 
scribers an opportunity to share a very special celebration of the 
arts. This two hour program, highlighting the breadth and vari- 
ety of the Boston arts scene will be offered as a unique regional 
Pay-Per-View special for $2.00 with all proceeds going to 
ARTS/Boston. 


Cablevision is joining with other cable television systems oper- 
ating in the region including Warner and Continental, to offer 

cable subscribers a chance to experience this wonderful perfor- 

mance in the comfort of their own homes at the same time that 
they are supporting ARTS/Boston all for only $2.00. 


We think that’s a pretty good combination. 
We hope you will join us for this extraordinary ARTS/Boston 


benefit Pay-Per-View and come along as we salute the present 
and explore the future together. 


Dick Clark, General Manager 
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Dont | 
shortchange 
culture 


Why itmakes ge 
sense to invest 


in the arts 


olicy-makers may worry 
and highbrows wince. But 
much of America’s future in 
the global market lies in 


rock music, the movies, Ma- 


donna, and Mickey Mouse. 
American entertainment, including 

TV, music, movies, and the performing 
| arts, is the nation’s second-largest net 
| export after aerospace equipment and 
| technology. It provides the US with a 
trade surplus of as much as $8 billion 
| each year. 
Despite the efforts of American-pop 


ss 


a& 


cae 
"4 


Cp) 
yp 
os 4 


by 


antagonists such as the French 
government — which levies heavy 


import taxes on VCRs and pre-recorded 


tapes (the destiny of the French people 
“is not to become the vassals of an 
immense empire of profit,” explains 
French minister of culture Jack Lang) 
— and of South Korean nationalists, 
who’ ve released snakes in theaters 
showing Hollywood films, the world 
loves entertainment American style. 
Madonna sells more than twice the 
number of records overseas she does at 
home; Neil Simon shows sell out 


Maureen 


Bezel 


regularly in Bombay; more than 70 
percent of movies that play in Europe 
are American made. 

What’s good for overseas audiences, 
says Harvard economist Robert Reich, 
is good for America. “The 
entertainment industry is highly 
profitable, it employs a number of 
highly skilled, talented people, and 
we’re very good at it. It’s a great 
national resource, and one that won’t 
go away.” 

But just as surely as Euro Disney, 
Bruce Springsteen, and Godfather III 


are helping bolster the country’s 
position in the world economy, the 
United States government is 
systematically undermining one of the 
key foundations of its entertainment 
empire — the not-for-profit arts. 

Government funding for arts and 
entertainment (a sine qua non in 
Europe, where national treasuries 
bankroll everything from museums to 
circuses) is dwindling rapidly in the 
United States. The National Endow- 
ment for the Arts (NEA) appropriation 
for this fiscal year, a paltry $174 
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million, is actually lower in real dollars 
than the NEA’s budget of 10 years ago. 
The Massachusetts Cultural Council 
budget, which peaked at $27 million in 
fiscal 1988, now stands at $13 million. 
If Governor William Weld gets his way, 
it will be slashed, next year, to $3 
million. 

Public support of cultural 
organizations helps make the arts more 
accessible to people of all income 
levels. It exposes young people to 
culture. And it provides a public service 
in enhancing the quality of life. All of 
these are excellent reasons to devote tax 
dollars to the arts. 

But there are sound economic 
arguments for supporting non-profit arts 
institutions as well, as Harold L. Vogel, 
vice-president of Merrill Lynch Capital 
Markets, points out in his book, 
Entertainment Industry Economics: 
“From a purely practical viewpoint, 
traditional theater, opera, and dance 
forums provide a training ground for 
performers in the mass-entertainment 
media.” 

“The not-for-profit arts feed the 
entertainment industry in elliptic ways,” 
adds Reich. “Many people in the for- 
profit side get their training in the not- 
for-profit, then dip into the not-for- 
profit world during their careers. The 
not-for-profit arts sometimes serve as a 
sort of research and development lab for 
the commercial side of the business.” 

But just as the United States has 
neglected research and development in 
many areas of science and technology 
— and just as industries dependent on 
that R&D have lost out competitively in 
consequence — entertainment, one of 
the nation’s better economic bets for the 
next century, is almost certain to suffer 
the consequences of cutbacks that are 
now hitting the non-profit arts world. 


§ 


ot-for-profit theaters 
provide what are 
perhaps the readiest 
examples of non- 
commercial ventures 
that feed and nurture the 
American entertainment industry. 

That Chorus Line began as a 
workshop production at Joe Papp’s 
Public Theater and went on to become 
the longest-running Broadway musical, 
a ubiquitous touring show (in Boston 
last month for yet its ninth local run), 
and a movie is now part of American 
theater lore and legend. 

Less celebrated non-profit-to- 
commercial-success stories include 
“night Mother — which was written 
and produced for the American 
Repertory Theatre (ART) in 
Cambridge, moved to Broadway, and 
was later made into a film — and 
Driving Miss Daisy, a sweet little show 
that opened Off Broadway at 
Playwrights Horizons in New York, 
played the Great White Way, and was 
made into a movie that won the Oscar 
for Best Motion Picture of 1989. 

“Recently, the overwhelming 
majority of plays that have made it to 
Broadway and made it on Broadway 
were developed through the non-profit 
world, because the economics of Broad- 
way preclude the kind of risk-taking 
one has to go through to produce 
dramas,” points out Rob Orchard, 
managing director of the ART. 

Increasingly, non-profit theaters 
operate as laboratories for all levels of 
theatrical, musical, and visually oriented 
productions, much in the way they have 
historically served as training grounds 
for actors and other artists. (Former 
ART resident actor Mark Linn-Baker, 
for instance, now stars in the TV show 





Perfect Strangers. Actors including 
Sigourney Weaver and Meryl Streep and 
writers such as Christopher Durang and 
Wendy Wasserstein began their careers 
with the ART in its incarnation as the 
Yale Repertory Theatre in New Haven.) 

But the non-commercial theater 
serves as much more than a 
springboard, notes Orchard. “Actors 
and directors and designers and writers 
are constantly going back and forth 
between the non-profit and the 
commercial worlds. 

“Christopher Lloyd [who recently 
performed in The Father at the 
Cambridge theater] and Oscar winner F. 
Murray Abraham [who appears there 
this spring in King Lear] are two of the 
most recent. Actors come back to the 
non-profit stage to continue to develop 
their work and improve their craft. 

“That kind of going back and forth 
between the two worlds creates a lot of 
energy in each. Cutbacks in the non- 
profit world will eventually have a 
negative effect because they’ll work to 
diminish a significant part of that 
energy.” 

Yet such cutbacks are inevitable. The 
ART, an unusually successful regional 
theater, has lost more than half a million 
in government grants over the past three 
years and has been forced to cut its 
overall operating budget by 10 percent. 
Given its international reputation, the 
popularity of its tours, its loyal 
audience, and a subsidy provided by 
Harvard, it is unlikely to close. But the 
company is grappling with the same 
dilemma gripping the entire not- 
commercial arts world. 

Even the most stable non-profit 
performing arts organizations earn, on 
average, 70 percent of their incomes 
from ticket sales. As Vogel writes, “The 
fundamental creative processes in the 
performing arts have remained 
essentially unchanged for centuries.” 
The cost of putting on performances has 
not. 

If theaters, dance companies, opera 
companies, and orchestras are forced to 
charge what it costs them to operate (as 
Broadway producers do), the price of 
tickets will be out of reach of all but a 
very few. And those patrons will 
support far fewer organizations than 
exist today. 

Fewer cultural organizations means 
fewer opportunities for artists, fewer 
venues for trying out new ideas and 
testing talent. Ultimately, it also means 
fewer resources available to prime that 
pump that keeps America’s pop- 
entertainment business moving. 


§ 


he influence of the non- 
profit world on American 
music is less apparent 
than its effect on Holly- 
wood, primarily because 
rock music dominates the 
$20-billion American music business. 

But hardly every individual involved 
in music in America started out in a 
garage or an Asbury Park bar. 

For example, a number of successful 
American musicians — including 
figures as disparate as Opera Company 
of Boston artistic director Sarah 
Caldwell, jazz pianist and composer 
Cecil Taylor, film scorer Richard 
Robbins (whose credits include the 
movie A Room with a View), and David 
Fig, drummer for Late Night with David 
Letterman — attended the New England 
Conservatory (NEC). 

The NEC, which provides financial 
aid to 80 percent of its students (whose 
average family income is $34,000), isn’t 
exactly flush with cash. But the school 
in recent years has received state and 


federal support to help subsidize the 
more than 300 free concerts NEC 
students and faculty perform each year. 

The concerts give the musicians an 
opportunity to refine their skills and 
gain experience in the art of 
performance. They also provide a 
wonderful public service: anyone from 
anywhere can attend. (NEC musicians 
give concerts throughout the city, 
including in inner-city parks and 
gardens, during the summer months.) 

With government funding decreasing, 
the NEC has been forced to begin 
charging admission to some of its 
concerts. There may be fewer free 
performances in the future. If that 
happens, musicians will lose 
opportunities to perform and practice. 
According to Vogel, interest in learning 
to play music (and, one can extrapolate, 
interest in pursuing a musical career) 
declines as the availability of musical 
equipment and instruction decreases. 

As arts-subsidy cutbacks affect the 
budgets and performance schedules of 
the many Boston musical organizations 
NEC students, graduates and faculty 
gravitate to for experience and income, 
Boston could decline as a musical 
capital. 

Fewer will be drawn here to pursue a 
first-rate education. Fewer will be 
educated. And fewer will make first- 
rate music in America. 


§ 


here is a future 
Arthur Mitchell 
{director of Dance 
Theater of Har- 
lem] in Roxbury. 
There is a Judith 
Jamison [artistic director of the Alvin 
Ailey American Dance Theater] 
somewhere,” Boston Ballet artistic 
director Bruce Marks is fond of 
proclaiming. 

Marks, the son of a Brooklyn truck 
driver, got his start in the arts at the 
New York High School for the Per- 
forming Arts — a publicly subsidized 
institution. Without some sort of 
subsidy, Marks insists, he never would 
have been a dancer. 

Likewise, any number of potential 
artists and performers whose families 
lack the resources to provide them with 
private or expensive suburban 
educations will never recognize or 
realize their talents. 

There is ample evidence that artists 
from low-income backgrounds, 
particularly minority artists, never 
would have gotten a “lucky break”— a 
concept as much a part of American 
culture as Hollywood — if there hadn’t 
been a subsidy somewhere. Spike Lee 
and the Hudlin Brothers (who produced 
House Party) couldn’t afford to fritter 
away a few years at the UCLA Film 
School before breaking into Grade B 
moviemaking — the way many white, 
middle-class directors these days get 
their start. They (like directors of the 
past, including such greats as Orson 
Welles) had to finance their earliest 
work with grants. 

So did John Sayles, now one of the 
country’s more respected independent 
film producers. 

So did choreographer Mark Morris. 

So, too, did director Peter Sellars. 

They are seminal figures to arts and 
entertainment, and how it will take 
shape in America and throughout the 
world in the 21st century. 

Absent the opportunities public 
funding of the arts has provided them, 
we may not ever experience what 
talented members of succeeding 
generations might produce in the 
future. O 
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ewer cultural 
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means fewer 
Opportunities for 
artists, fewer 
venues for trying 
out new ideas 
and testing talent. 
Ultimately, it 
also means fewer 
resources 
available to 
prime that pump 
that keeps 
America’s pop- 
entertainment 


business moving. 
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Talking arts 


Highlights from the Phoenix's panel discussions 
on funding and censorship 


ir SIN THE MASS 
ULTURAL COUNCIL 


Jeff Schiffman: What kind of cuts are 
happening right now in the Mass Cultural 
Council? 

Maureen Dezell: I think that they take 
place in the three major areas of 
importance: economic, sociological, and 
quality of life. I think that we have recently 
started talking a lot about the economic 
impact of arts cuts — a major draw for 
tourism in Massachusetts. People do not 
come to Massachusetts to walk on the 
Freedom Trail in January and February and 
go to the beach in March. People come 
because of the cultural resources here. They 
come to see Tanglewood, they come to see 
the BSO, they come because we used to be 
the Athens of America or a major cultural 
center. 

Another effect, and I think anybody 
who’s bought a ticket can see it very 
clearly, from going to the Museum of Fine 
Arts to the Children’s Museum to any 
show, is that ticket prices have gone up. 
There were subsidized tickets for everyone 
before, and particularly people who could 
not afford it. Now, where a lot of the 
companies and the museums aren’t getting 
their subsidies, they have to bring the price 
up, and this takes the arts away from the 
people. 

Jeff Schiffman: Let’s talk numbers for a 
minute. In 1988, the Mass Cultural Council 
received $28 million. How much will it 
receive in 1991 if the present budget goes 
forward? 

Maureen Dezell: I think the Cultural 
Council is at $12 million. Three million of 
that is earmarked for a pet project of Senate 
President William Bulger, so essentially, 
and after administrative costs, I think that 
leaves about $8 million where there was 
$27 million three years ago. Governor Weld 
has proposed $2.9 million for next year, 
which he claims is to be earmarked, I 
believe, for programs for young people and 
inner-city people, but not for people who 
live in the Berkshires. 

Jeff Schiffman: You also have written 
that Boston is the only major city without a 
major arts budget. 

Maureen Dezell: That’s historically been 
true, and I’m sure Bruce Rossley can talk 
about that. Not only do we not have much 
funding or a minimal amount of funding, 
we do not have land devoted to the 
institution. Several of the museums in New 
York City are on publicly owned land. 
Cities like San Francisco have a hotel tax 
dedicated to the city’s arts and to 
supporting the ballet and the museums and 
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so forth. For historic reasons, Boston has 
never had a budget for the arts. 

Jeff Schiffman: You’re saying we have 
enormous cuts in the actual dollar amount 
for the arts that are proposed. We have a 
city that-has never had a major arts budget 
to begin with. We have a situation that’s 
going to have a tremendous impact and 
effect on tourism, on the whole quality-of- 
life issue. And a wider audience, a larger 
number of people, are going to be cut out of 
an opportunity to participate in whatever 
the arts have to offer. If you could sum up 
in a sentence, what does the future look like 
for the arts? 

Maureen Dezell: It’s not good. I think 
we need something new. 


IS ART ELITIST? 


Jeff Schiffman: I'd like to ask Bob 
Brustein how you get help in different 
places and from different resources. Where 
are we going? Is this just an elitist game 
we’re playing? 


"ee 


Robert Brustein 


Robert Brustein: I think the very use of 
that term indicates how profoundly 
decadent we are at the moment, that these 
words “elitist,” “populist” and so forth 
could be bandied about as expletives in 
order to justify the mutilation and slashing 
of the arts in this state. I will unblushingly 
come out in support of higher art for 
subsidy, because actually the popular arts 
do not need subsidy, they’re marketplace 
arts, and traditionally subsidy — state 
subsidy and government subsidy, on the 
model of the European way of subsidizing 
the arts, which as you know sometimes 
ranges between 60 and 100 percent in 
support of higher art — is a counter-market 
strategy. It’s to make it possible for artists 
who cannot command large mass audiences 
to continue to do their work and begin to 
get through to the large mass audiences 
because that doesn’t happen immediately. 


The history of modern art is a history of 
artists who were not immediately accepted 
by the larger community but gradually 
worked their way in and indeed had 
profound and lasting influences on the mass 
society. Our advertising would not be what 
it is without Klee and Kandinsky and 
Picasso and what-have-you. They’ve been 
looted for advertising. In the same way, 
there’s no question that classical music has 
had a profound influence on some rock 
artists, particularly the Beatles. Where 
would the movies be without the major 
dramatists who do not immediately 
command the larger audiences? 

What I’m trying to say is that a culture, a 
society, is ultimately evaluated by its art. 
It’s not evaluated by the awards it’s won. 
It’s not evaluated by any other criteria 
except its culture. We remember the 
Elizabethan Period for Shakespeare. We 
don’t remember it for the Armada or the 
War against Spain; we remember 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries, just as 
from the Neo-Classical Age we remember 
Moliére and Corneille and Racine and their 
contemporaries. 

And the fact is we’re not going to have 
those memories of our time here, because 
our notion of art in this state, and I fear in 
this country, is something that has to have a 
utilitarian function. It has to do something 
other than be art. It has to cure AIDS. It has 
to resolve racial questions. It has to go out 
into the schools and educate children. It has 
to do everything but be art, and it can’t 
function as art under those conditions. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS 


Jeff Schiffman: Alan Friedberg — you 
are, I think it’s fair to say, of all the people 
who are gathered here, the only person who 
functions without any kind of additional 
subsidy. Does anything of what you’re 
hearing resonate with you? Would you like 
to stand up and say, “Look, just do 
something that a lot of people would like to 
come and see and then your problems will 
go away”? Are you sympathetic with the 
argument that Bob Brustein’s making? How 
do you feel about this? 

A. Alan Friedberg: Well, if Bob hadn’t 
made it before you called upon me, I should 
have tried to make it as eloquently as he 
did. The proposition is that I’m appalled to 
sit here and listen as I have and to know as I 
do about the problem that confronts us. 

I don’t know where to start. Maybe we 
should go back to the proposition that the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts is better 
known as “Taxachusetts,” a myth 
perpetuated over the years, most recently in 
the electoral campaigns of 1990/1988. The 
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point is as a percentage of income, our tax 
rate is certainly not nearly as high as some 
would have us believe. I’ve never been one 
to talk about “It only costs two cents a day,” 
but what we’re talking about in terms of a 
decent level of funding for the arts in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts comes 
down to what, a dollar a year per person? 

I was not born here; for me this is an 
adopted city, and in fact I work now in New 
York, but I have refused to give up my 
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A. Alan Friedberg 


Boston residence because I’ve come to love 
this city. I’ve been here now for about 35 
years, and one of the reasons precisely is 
because of what I thought was the 
supportiveness, the welcome mat, to art, to 
the cultural institutions of the city. Now it 
would appear that with the combination of 
governmental cutbacks, corporate cutbacks, 
a failure on the part of the corporate 
community adequately to support the arts, 
and, shall we say, with a segment of the 
media that delights in engaging in bashing 
the arts, you have a problem of enormous 
dimensions. So that as a free-enterprise 
capitalist, to answer your question, on the 
one hand I believe that for the most part 
enterprise should pay as it goes and should 
support itself, but we are in an area when 
we talk about cultural institutions — I 
mean, how can one possibly afford to stage 
a performance of Parsifal or La traviata 
and have the ticket-buying public pay for 
the cost of such a production? 

That’s just an example. My bottom line is 
that despite what I clearly understand are 
the many needs of our community in many 
important areas, education, health services, 
all of those things, I think that the dollars 
that we’re talking about for the arts for 
adequate support, minimal support, are so 
small that on a stand-alone basis in terms of 
the rewards, the financial rewards to the 
community, they are justified. I would not 
cut them. I would increase them. 
Continued on page 8 
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HERE ARE THE COMPANIES, PERFORMERS AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN 


The Boston Phoenix 
25th Anniversary Celebration of the Arts: 


THE SHOWS 
















THE WIZARD OF OZ Apr. 7 STEEL Apr. 9/Apr. 13 ANOTHER SAT. NIGHT Apr. 12 
Boston Children’s Theater 2 PM American Rep. Theater 8 PM/Apr. 9 Back Bay Hilton/Club Nicole 10 PM 
New England Hall Hasty Pudding Theater/Camb. 2 PM/Apr. 13 
225 Clarendon St. WAKE OF JAMIE FOSTER Apr. 12 
LATIN NIGHTS AT CAFE TH. Apr. 10 Back Alley Theater 8 PM 
PLAYWRIGHT’S PLATFORM = Apr. 7 Villa Victoria Cultural Ctr. 8:30 PM 1253 Camb. St./Cambridge 
Mass. College of Art 7:30 PM 85 W. Newton St 
Lecture Hall 659, Tower Bldg. BETH SOLL & CO. Apr. 12 
621 Huntington Ave. DRINKING IN AMERICA Apr. 10 Kresge Main Theater/MIT 8 PM 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY Apr.7 ache St. si BEYOND THERAPY Apr. 12 
Handel Concert 8 PM Triangle Theater Co. 8 PM 
Boston Symphony Hall THE GIN GAME Apr. 11 58 Berkeley St. 
New Repertory Theater 8 PM 
SUSANNAH Apr. 7 54 Lincoln St./New. Highlands SHIRLEY VERRETT Apr. 12 
Opera Th. of New Eng. Conserv. 3 PM Boston Symphony Hall 8 PM 
Emerson Majestic Theater DON’T TOUCH THAT DIAL Apr. 1] 
217 Tremont St. Nick’s Dinner Theater 8 PM CONTEMP. INSANITY Il Apr. 13 
100 Warrenton St. Boston Baked Theater 9:15 PM 
ENGLISH CHAMBER ORCH. = Apr. 8 Elm St./Davis Sq./ Somerville 
(w/Pinchas Zukerman) 8 PM BOSTON BALLET Apr. 11 
Boston Symphony Hall (Balanchine Legacy) 8 PM CANTORIAL Apr. 13 
Wang Center Jewish Th. of New England 8 PM 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY Apr. 9 Leventhal & Sidman JCC 
Park Plaza Hotel 8 PM BIG APPLE CIRCUS Apr. 11 33 Nahanton St./Newton Ctr. 
Marine Industrial Park 7:30 PM 
NUNSENSE Apr. 9/Apr. 10 Summer St. 
Charles Playhouse 8 PM 
74 Warrenton St. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM MUSEUM OF NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
COMPUTER MUSEUM AFRO AMERICAN ART 
CONCORD MUSEUM MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM OF ART NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM 
DISCOVERY MUSEUMS NEW ENGLAND SPORTS MUSEUM 
ESSEX INSTITUTE OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE 
FRANKLUN PARK ZOO OLD STATE HOUSE 
FULLER MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM PAUL REVERE HOUSE 
HULL LIFE SAVING MUSEUM PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART SPNEA 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY AND MUSEUM WELLESLEY COLLEGE ART MUSEUM 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS USS CONSTITUTION 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ONE VISION INC. BACK BAY 
RESOURCE CENTER ORIGINAL AFRICAN BLOSSOMS 
AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY AMERICAN FINE ART 
602 Commonwealth Avenue P.O. Box 1007, Boston 227 Newbury Street 
(617) 353-0700 (617) 288-5973 (617) 437-7779 
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Continued from page 6 

Jeff Schiffman: And where would you 
get the money to do that? 

A. Alan Friedberg: Taxes. 

Jeff Schiffman: Stephen? 

Stephen Mindich: I buy partly into that 
and I don’t buy into it in part as well. I 
think that Boston has lived off a fable as 
being the Athens of America for a long 
time. I think corporate Massachusetts, 
corporate Boston, does an absolutely 
horrendous job, and even in the height of 
our economic boom times, the corporations 
who have profited and benefitted by 
attracting its employees, keeping its 
employees within this community, have 
done a terrible job of supporting the arts. 

I think everybody on this panel shares the 
thought that our lives would be very 
shallow and hollow if we didn’t have the 
ability to give artists the opportunity to 
create and find the mechanism in a private 
and public partnership way to do that. I 
think it’s absurd and I don’t believe — in 
fact, I'd like not to believe — that Governor 
Weld truly believes that the arts can be cut 
down to $3 million. I would hope that this 
is a negotiating posture, a ploy to trade off. 
But if Governor Weld really believes that, I 
for one would be very sad that we at the 
Phoenix supported his candidacy. 


TOURISM AND THE ARTS 


Bruce Rossley: When a person goes to 
the theater or to Boston Ballet, they 


THE WORL 


generally have to park their car or take 
public transportation. They may go for a 
drink. They probably will go for a meal. 
They may stop at a store and spend some 
money. The New England Foundation on 
the Arts recently, within the last two years, 
did a study on secondary spending. It 
showed that people attending cultural 
events in Massachusetts pump into the 
economy of this state $32 million. That’s 
almost four times the amount of the state 
arts budget, and that’s not how much they 
spend on those meals; that’s how much 
goes back to the state in terms of taxes. 

Let me bring it around to the city now. 
Maureen is absolutely right: our combined 
budget, when you pull pieces from here and 
there in the city of Boston, the “Athens of 
America,” is about $1 million. It should be 
at least two and a half million dollars to be 
on a par with other cities of similar size. It’s 
one thing to say the budget is far too low; 
one should increase it. It’s another thing to 
start to address the problem and realize why 
it is, where it is, and how we can change it. 

One of our major problems is that more 
than most cities in America, we depend on 
property taxes for our very existence, for 
Cleaning the streets, essential services. And 
yet, more than any city in America, we have 
tax-exempt property. Fifty-one percent of 
the property in this city, more than any city 
in America except for Washington, is tax 
exempt. 

Why? Because we’re home to the 
colleges, the universities, the hospitals, and 
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most important, we’re home to the state 
government, all of which is property, is tax 
exempt. So we’re faced with that problem. 
In the best of economic times we have a 
hard time simply existing, so it’s my 
premise that rather than looking for funding 
for the arts from the general fund, our real 
future and survival is dependent upon 
dedicated revenues. 

We’ve done this in other cities. In San 
Francisco alone we generate $11 million 
through dedicated revenues to the hotel tax. 
Other cities, every other city in America 
where the voters have been given an 
opportunity to vote on whether or not they 
want to do a set-aside to support cultural 
activity, it’s passed. So what we’re 
proposing is that we get together with the 
Convention and Visitors Bureau and 
perhaps look at increasing the hotel tax by 
one percent and splitting it 50-50 between 
tourism and cultural activity. 


CREATIVITY AND THE ARTS 


Jeff Schiffman: Bruce Marks, who’s the 
artistic director of Boston Ballet, you’ve 
been patient, but you’ve also been sitting 
and shaking your head. 

Bruce Marks: Well, I can’t believe the 
point of departure here because I think that 
the lack of belief in creativity as an 
essential force in our lives, as a governing 
thing, as a spirit that shapes a society is sort 
of frightening. I mean, it seems to me so 
shortsighted that we’re sitting here and 
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talking about not spending part of our tax 
dollars. Who said, “Taxation is the price of 
a civilized society?” 

Peter Forman: It wasn’t the 
Republicans. 

Bruce Marks: It certainly wasn’t the 
Republicans. I think it was Oliver Wendell 
Holmes who said, “Taxation is the price of a 
civilized society,” and it is. The question is 
what kind of a society do you want to live in? 

I want to live in a society that has some 
kind of legacy, that gives something. We’ve 
just come out of a grievous time in the 
history of man, I think. The last 10 years 
have been appalling. No one’s talking about 
serving. Everyone’s talking about — I’ve 
seen college students with $50,000 written 
on their back, “Four years, $50,000” and 
that’s what it’s been about. It makes me ill to 
think that that’s the goal of a four-year 
education. 

At the same time, I know there are other 
societies, other cultures, our friends in 
Japan who teach Westem arts, in fact, who 
teach about and allow people to take part in 
the process of creativity, and they’re very 
creative in their jobs, they’re very creative 
thinkers. While we get more and more 
greedy and become less creative all the 
time. So this is the end of the “Gimme” 
time and I think very soon something’s 
going to have to happen here. The 
“Gimme” people are going to have to start 
giving instead of taking. 

And I agree, the price is taxation in some 
Continued on page 10 


same crime, 
different 


punishment 


SEVEN 

DEATHS, 
SEVEN 

DEALS... 


What started as a 
homicide in Detroit trig- 
gered an investigation 
into the inequities and 
injustices being commit- 
ted in the courts 
throughout the state of 
Michigan. 

Records showed 
similar crimes did not 
receive similar punish- 
ment and rested more 
on a judge's philosophy 
than on the crime com- 
mitted. 

Within days after 
the publication of a 
story that documented 
this information, the 
Michigan Supreme 
Court made some 
changes. Changes that 
wouldn't have occurred 
if a few reporters at a 
Detroit newspaper had- 
n't been looking for a 
story. 

It's an example of 
how individual rights 
can be protected when 
the public is informed . 

It's an example of 
how a free press works 
in a free society. And 
what could go on with- 
Out it. 

To get printed 
information on the role 
of a free press and how 
it protects your rights, 
or to discuss any free 
press issue, call the First 
Amendment Center at 
1-800-542-1600. 


If the press 
didn't tell us, 
who would? 
A public service message of The 


Ad Council and The Society of 
Professional Journalists. 
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From the Tsai Performance Center, Boston University 
Pay-Per-View Home Cablecast 
Sunday, April 14,1991: 12 noon, 4pm, 8pm 
$2 per household. All money goes to ARTS/Boston 





| Scheduled to appear: 
| Host: JIMMY TINGLE Water Music: Rebecca Paris 
Huntington Theater Company Boston Children’s Theater 
| Jayne West: Boston Opera Theater Art of Black Music and Dance 
Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra Gloucester Stage Co.: Israel Horovitz 
Improv Boston Rounder Records: Bill Morrissey 
Boston Ballet American Repertory Theater 
Nunsense Dance Umbrella 
Preacher Jack & Sandy Berman Vision Thing 
Singer Deena Anderson Julie Barr e. 


and...Governor Bill Weld and Mayor Raymond Flynn 


TO WATCH THE GALA IN BOSTON CALL CABLEVISION AT 787-6777. 
_ TO WATCH IN OTHER LOCATIONS CALL YOUR LOCAL CABLE COMPANY. 
AND...LOOK FOR THE VERY SPECIAL 
- “CRISIS IN THE ARTS: A BOSTON PHOENIX FORUM” 
ON YOUR LOCAL CABLE CHANNEL BEFORE THE ARTS GALA PRESENTATION. 


| SCHEDULED TO APPEAR: 
STEPHEN MINDICH MARY ANN PIACENTINI ~ 
Publisher/Chairman, Boston Phoenix Executive Director, Mass. Cultural Council 
MAUREEN DEZELL BRUCE MARKS 
Writer, Boston Phoenix Director, Boston Ballet 
A. ALAN FRIEDBERG TED LANDSMARK 
Chairman, Loews Theaters Director, Boston Safe Neighborhoods Plan 
/ ROBERT BRUSTEIN WENDY BALLINGER 
Artistic Director, American Rep. Theater Executive Director, Ford Hall Forum 
IKE WILLIAMS PETER KADZIS 
Partner, Palmer & Dodge Editor, Boston Phoenix 
JOACHIM MAITRE JIM MARKO 
Dean, B.U. School of Communication ARTS/Boston 
BRUCE ROSSLEY PETER FORMAN 
Commisioner, Office of Arts & Humanities GOP House Minority Leader 
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sense. Of course, there has been some 
waste in government. We all know we can 
all tighten up somewhere, and we in the 
arts community would like to see some 
tightening there and then a real look at 
funding that thing most essential to our 
society, the thing that glues it together, our 
cultural life. If you see a breakdown of 
families, it’s because a lack of cultural life. 


QUALITY OF LIFE AND THE ARTS 


Jeff Schiffman: So what if some things 
come and go? The arts are still around. 

Stephen Mindich: Well, I think that’s 
provocative, but what would the “So what?” 
be if the Museum of Fine Arts closed its 
doors or were open only one day a week? So 

what if the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
could not play? So what if Tanglewood got 
canceled? So what if Robert Brustein moved 
the ART to the state of Washington? I think 
that the “So what?” affects the very soul of 
the community, and it’s not the elitist 
community, it’s the entire community. 

I think there are creative approaches. 
This discussion is part of a total 
opportunity to make the arts more available 
by gathering a cohesive group, coalescing 
the arts community to participate in a 
week-long celebration of the arts. Groups 
have lowered their prices, offered free 
| admission. In addition, we’re holding an 
event that brings people together. This is a 
group of performers and artists to perform 
| at a very low-priced ticket all of whose 
| proceeds will go to ARTS/Boston, because 
| all of the participants are donating their 
| time, their energy, their artistry, 
Cablevision, the arts groups, the Boston 
| Phoenix, Boston University, Zanzibar 
nightclub. This is unique. It has never been 
done in America. 


Robert Brustein: This is a splendid 
evening that you’ve arranged, but remember 
that these artists who are donating their time 
on that evening are going to have to 
continue to donate their time after the 
evening’s over, which is really what they do 
anyway, since artists in the subsidized field 
for the most part are very underpaid and are 
there because they love it and are there 
because they want to spread what they love 
and this approach to the imagination to the 
largest possible audience. 

There’s one thing we’re not discussing 
here, and that is the very damaging effect of 
these cuts on the price, the escalating price, 
of non-profit tickets. If the state doesn’t 
contribute money to the arts, the city 
doesn’t contribute money to the arts, the 
corporations in this area don’t contribute 
money to the arts, it’s falling on the backs 
of the ticketholder. One reason the arts have 
been subsidized in this country is to make 
the ticket prices less than they would be at a 
commercial offering. Traditionally our 
organization, and I’m sure Bruce’s, all of 
them here have had tickets that have ranged 
anywhere from $4 to a top that used to be 
something like $15 or $16. Our top now is 
$35. We are approaching the level of 
Broadway ticket prices because we cannot 
get the money from other areas. 


HOW THEY DO IT IN EUROPE 


Joachim Maitre: If you were to compare 
the arts budget of the city of Hamburg, of 
Frankfurt, well, I’d rather not mention the 
amounts because they are just outrageous. 
Astronomical is the word for that. So these 
cities enjoy a cultural life that is simply not 
reachable over here because the politician 
will not ever see that point. 

Bruce Rossley: This is a very good point 
and let me speak just to the city of 


Amsterdam, which has an annual budget of 
$120 million. This is a city about the same 
size as Boston. One has to remember that 
their average taxes are between 48 and 55 
percent. But they see the services and 
they’re willing to pay for that. 

Maureen Dezell: I think that we can 
look in the 1970s, and I believe it was 1979, 
when Time magazine came to this city to 
write about the culture drought on the 
Charles. We only had the MFA, we only 
had the BSO. We did not — with all due 
respect to your predecessor, Bruce — have 
the ballet company we have now. We did 
not have the Arts Lottery. We did not have 
the ART, we did not have the Huntington. 
We did not have the Boston Opera Theater. 
We had next to nothing, in large part 
because we had no public funding coming 
from our state. It was a little bit of money 
that went an enormous way in the 1980s, 
and that is why we have the thriving 
cultural life we have here and we’re not 
going to continue to have. We’re going to 
be back in Time magazine with the culture 
drought. 


CLOSING THOUGHTS 


Stephen Mindich: What is really being 
said is that politicians will cut where they 
can get away with cutting and not get 
thrown out of office, and the people will 
speak up for what they care about. If the 
media could make a case for caring about 
the arts, if the corporations could 
demonstrate that they gave a damn about 
the arts, and if the public could be rallied, 
then I believe you wouldn’t be traumatized. 
Raising ticket prices isn’t going to solve 
the problem because fewer people will go. 

Bruce Marks: But see, they’re getting a 
message. Our people here in this state, in 
this city, are getting another message from 
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our national government, and that’s very, 
very important, because when the arts are 
not on the national agenda, the message 
goes out loud and clear to people who are 
sitting on the fence. 

Jeff Schiffman: Alan, you have some 
ideas? 

A. Alan Friedberg: I’m looking to 
answer what I hope is a rhetorical question 
that you put before us. In effect you said, 
“So what?” I’m reminded of a time several 
years ago when Tom Brokaw took Today 
out on the road and broadcast successively 
from a number of American cities, and at 
the end of the tour, Brokaw came back to 
New York and said, “I am persuaded that 
indeed New York is the most exciting city 
in the United States and Boston is the most 
civilized.” 

I would like to think that unless there is a 
concerted effort on the part of government 
and the private sector, the next time Brokaw 
or someone else takes a show like that on 
the road, they’Il come back and Boston will 
no longer be characterized as the most 
“civilized” city. I haven’t gotten into the 
issue of creativity because I accept that as a 
given. I am looking to appeal to the 
pragmatic good sense of the community and 
of its government, and that is that 
supporting culture makes a lot of sense on a 
pragmatic basis as well as for all the 
reasons that I think everyone in this panel 
understands full well. 

If the Patriots were to move from Boston, 
there would be an enormous hue and cry 
and no doubt there would be an effort made 
to salvage the situation on behalf of the 
sports fans. As Stephen said, many of the 
institutions that we’re talking about have 
been here so long that, like the air we 
breathe, they are taken for granted until 
they’re no longer here. And I hope that we 
never, never see that day. QO 


MAPPLETHORPE 


Jeff Schiffman: Last August a show 
opened at the Institute of Contemporary Art 
that featured some highly erotic and very 
controversial photographs by Robert 
Mapplethorpe. This show had been banned 
in Ohio, and went to court, and we didn’t 
know what to expect in Boston. As it tumed 
out, there wasn’t any court activity; there 
was very little community activity to speak 
of, except that more than 100,000 people 
went to see the show. Nonetheless, the 
question of censorship was once again 
raised. 

The Boston Phoenix was the corporate 
sponsor. Stephen, the most obvious 
question, I suppose, is why would the 
Phoenix decide to be a corporate sponsor of 
something like the Mapplethorpe show? 

Stephen Mindich: The Boston Phoenix 
throughout its now 25-year history has been 
a proponent of putting forth ideas, 
challenging people to think about a lot of 


things. And inclusive in those things is art. 
My own connection with the Institute of 
Contemporary Art as a board member 
certainly gave me the understanding of 
what that exhibit meant to the ICA. 

We were the only corporation in America 
to sponsor it. It’s part of our DNA — it’s 
part of who and what the Phoenix perceives 
itself to be. 

Ted Landsmark: It also has to be 
remembered that the ICA did not stand 
alone in confronting some of these issues. 
The Museum of Fine Arts presented an 
exhibition on nudes in the arts going back 
over a number of years. The Photographic 
Resource Center presented what, in my 
opinion, was a much more radical show, 
with work that has more traditionally been 
defined as pornography. And yes, it’s true, 
there were a couple of photographs of 
young children with their genitalia exposed, 
and they had been commissioned by the 
children’s parents. 

Ike Williams: It was Jesse Helms’s 


criticism of the alleged connection between 
the National Endowment and the show — of 
which there was none — that led to the 
enormous brouhaha over it. His purpose was 
to damage or destroy, or certainly greatly 
alter the National Endowment — a perfectly 
political motive in the sense that this is 
politics, and the Endowment is a creature of 
the government, but it created a kind of 
media circus around this particular show. 

You said, Jeff, there wasn’t court action. 
Actually, there was court action. The very 
same groups that moved in Ohio moved in 
Massachusetts in court to suppress the show 
criminally and civilly. Dean Maitre’s 
organization had similar problems during 
that same period with the same 
organizations at the Photography Resource 
Center, which was having its own show 
about sexuality. The sophistication and the 
kind of worldliness, in the best sense of the 
word, with which our court system dealt 
with this was a real credit, I think, to a kind 
of sophistication in Massachusetts other 


than our puritanical heritage. 

Jeff Schiffman: Bruce Rossley . . . I 
know you are not the mayor, and you don’t 
speak for the mayor, but you were there, 
and you saw things. I know that the people 
at the ICA and elsewhere were worried 
about what pressures might be brought to 
bear on Mayor Flynn, whether he would say 
something, say nothing. 

Bruce Rossley: It was a tense period. 
The difference between Cincinnati and 
Boston was that the political sector in 
Cincinnati became very involved and 
jumped on the hate bandwagon. I was very 
proud to be a part of the administration of 
Mayor Flynn during that period. If you 
recall, the ICA building was and is publicly 
owned; it’s owned by the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority and leased to the 
ICA. I can’t tell you how tremendous the 
pressure from the right was. 

There were threatening letters; it got 
beyond the point of hate. It was probably 
the tensest period I know of in the eight 
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years that Mayor Flynn has been in office, 
and in which I’ve been associated with the 
administration. Yet the mayor refused to 
take a stand, even though it would have 
been politically expedient — or many felt it 
would have been politically expedient for 
him to take a stand with those who opposed 
the show. 

If I left today, the proudest moment for 
me will always be when David Ross opened 
the doors the first day and raised his fist. 
Not because of the show, but because of 
what that represented to the city of Boston 
— that we did stand above other cities in 
America. I was very proud of this city, and 
very proud of the administration that I 
worked for. I think it said a lot for the city 
of Boston. 


NOT TO FORGET THE PRC 


Jeff Schiffman: Dean Maitre, could you 
describe the show that was at the Boston 
Photographic Resource Center? 

Joachim Maitre: Those who know the 
issues will remember it, but aside from that 
it was a side show. What concerned us at 
Boston University is an institution that is 
not really fully part of Boston University. It 
is something we sponsor, something we 
harbor on the campus, and something the 
work of which we are proud of. In this 
particular case, a few administrators said, 
“Oops! Look what we have done here!” 

Jeff Schiffman: What was the show? 

Stephen Mindich: It was a show on 
pornography. 

Jeff Schiffman: You don’t have to hold 
up pictures. Just explain what the show was. 

Joachim Maitre: I am not going as far as 
Stephen, who says it was a show on 
pornography. 

Stephen Mindich: No, it was self- 
proclaimed pornography. 

Peter Kadzis: It was a show about eros. 
Erotic photography that included everything 
from some very hard, very difficult images 
from pornographic magazines — much 
harder pornography than there was in the 
Mapplethorpe — to Ralph Lauren ads, to 
Calvin Klein commercials, to Sears 
catalogues. 

Dean Maitre made an interesting point 
when he called the exhibition at the 
Photographic Resource Center a side show. 
I think that’s an accurate representation of 
it. That was a show specifically designed to 
provoke debate. It was a lightning rod. It 
was an exhibition designed to bring these 
issues out in the open, and now that the 
controversy has passed, so has all but 
fading memories of the show. 

It’s interesting to compare the PRC show 
with the Mapplethorpe, because the PRC 
exhibit was a very polemical show. It was 
to art history what daily journalism is to 
literature. It’s important, but it’s a footnote. 
It’s not the stuff of which art is made. 


CENSORSHIP AND FUNDING 


Stephen Mindich: I do think this is the 
perfect crossing point with the panel 
discussion on funding, and the right and 
freedom of choice. What I mentioned a 
while ago was Jesse Helms saying that “I'll 
be damned if the government of the United 
States is going to help fund pornography.” 
Now, if there were no federal funds forcing 
all the people in this country, whether they 
choose to or not — what I mean is, tax 
dollars being used to fund something which 
some of these people would find offensive, 
should the others be made to pay? That was 
a very critical issue. I think it still is a very 
critical issue. 

Robert Brustein: None of us has any 
control over how our tax dollars are used. 
For example, there is no choice in regard to 
the people who live near nuclear-waste 
areas, or any other areas that the 
government is funding, as it were, with our 
tax dollars. 

Stephen Mindich: I guess the question 
is, would you like more choice, or would 
you be willing to just let the government 
continue to decide whether we should live 
with nuclear waste or not? Is there not a 
valid question that there was no direct NEA 
funding on the Mapplethorpe show? 
Robert Brustein: Look at the original 





enabling legislation of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and you will see 
that it is expressly and very clearly phrased 
to prevent exactly the kind of political 
intervention that Jesse Helms has introduced 
into it. It was to set up the National 
Endowment as a buffer between the artist 
and the political process so that the 
politicians, as it were, have the right and the 
obligation to vote the appropriation, but they 
have no right to interfere with the choices 
made by, we assume, expert panels about 
which artists are to receive the money. The 
whole thing has broken down now. 


SIXTY CENTS FOR THE ARTS 


Jeff Schiffman: Would you support my 
right not to pay my taxes to support 
something I didn’t like? 

Stephen Mindich: Well, that’s another 
issue. That creates havoc. 

Robert Brustein: Your taxes amount to 
60 cents a person for the arts. 

Jeff Schiffman: Suppose I want to put 
the 60 cents in my pocket? 

Stephen Mindich: Well, the problem 
with the argument that I raised is that I 
don’t want to pay for bombs because I 
really don’t like the idea of my dollars 
being paid for instruments of total 
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destruction for humanity. How much is 
that? Maybe it’s $1.50, or $22, or $500 out 
of the thousands and thousands I pay. It 
doesn’t matter; the point is, you trade off 
certain things when you elect representative 
government. 

Ted Landsmark: We pay taxes because 
taxes, whether we like how they are spent 
or not, go into supporting what is presumed 
to be the public good. We all contribute 
whatever our share is, and that then goes to 
make bombs, build roads, or pay for 
education, but there is a commonality about 
paying taxes that’s at the essence of the 
public good. 

In a democracy, the essence of the public 
good is maintaining choice and free speech, 
and to the extent that one maintains choice 
and free speech, one is maintaining the 
public good. It’s when you step back from 
that that you’re no longer living in a 
democracy where everyone contributes 
their tax money to maintain the public good 
on that level. 


THAT REDGRAVE WOMAN 


Jeff Schiffman: We all remember that 
Vanessa Redgrave’s BSO appearance in 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex got canceled — 
she claimed because of her political stance 
on the Middle East. Well, last week Actors 
Equity decided to file a formal grievance 
with the League of American Theaters and 
Producers on behalf of Redgrave. She was 
to have starred in a tour of Lettice and 
Lovage, but the tour was scuttled after the 
actress was quoted as voicing support for 
Iraq in the days immediately before the 
Gulf War began. The grievance will claim 
that by canceling the tour, the Shubert 
organization violated an anti-blacklisting 
provision. 

Robert Brustein: For once Equity is 
correct — they recognize that you have to 
defend hateful speech if you’re going to 
defend good speech. You cannot make 
distinctions between the two. Speech is 
speech. 

Jeff Schiffman: But what’s going on 
here, Bob? Here is an arts organization. 
Here is an organization rooted in that 
principle. What is really happening? Is it 





only when it’s a matter of “It’s them, not 
us” — “When it’s convenient, not 
inconvenient”? 

Robert Brustein: It’s not convenient for 
Equity to take that position, because it’s a 
very unpopular position. I remember we 
had the same problem here. I had to defend 
her position, which I hated — I didn’t like 
any of her political positions — but I had to 
defend her right to appear with the BSO and 
not to be canceled because of her political 
commitments, and I got in a lot of trouble 
as a result of that. 

Stephen Mindich: I have to wonder — 
does a private organization have to continue 
the sponsorship of someone it doesn’t 
believe in? In other words, why does the 
BSO have to pay someone to appear even in 
a different context if they say, “I don’t like 
what this person stands for, therefore, I 
don’t want to pay them, even for the talent 
which I have great respect for”? 

Peter Kadzis: Let me put it in different 
terms. Back when it canceled Vanessa 
Redgrave, the BSO were exercising 
fundamentally the same principle that 
George Plimpton exercised when, three 
years ago, he chose not to print 
Mapplethorpe’s “XYZ” portfolio in his 
Paris Review. Both chose_not to present an 
artist they disagreed with. 

Robert Brustein: That’s sophistry. 
George Plimpton turned down the 
Mapplethorpes before they were published 
on the basis of his dislike of them. The BSO 
hired Miss Redgrave and then fired her 
when they disagreed with her political 
position. Now, how does that differ from 
what was happening in the ’50s with the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
and Hollywood? 

Peter Kadzis: Not much, but I’ll tell 
you, I think that political and aesthetic 
debates don’t mix very well, and that there 
is a different set of rules and realities that 
applies to each. Ultimately, I feel very 
uncomfortable when I see any cultural 
institution backing away from any principle 
or any stand that would seem to 
compromise our free speech. 


DAVID DUKE AND THE 
FORD HALL FORUM 


Jeff Schiffman: Well, Peter, let me 
interrupt you because now I think maybe 
what I’m hearing is it isn’t what or where, 
but sort of who, and whether it’s okay, and 
whether it’s acceptable, and whether you as 
a body individually, or the organization that 
you belong to, thinks it’s okay to have a 
person or a show or something happen. Are 
we going to keep qualifying our feelings 
about censorship in this manner? I’ve been 
in rooms with people who have said that 
they stand four-square against censorship, 
and then you bring up someone they don’t 
like or a show they didn’t agree with, and ail 
of a sudden the principles are out the 
window. 

That brings us to Wendy Ballinger of the 





Bruce Rossley 


Ford Hall Forum. You have friends you 
didn’t know you had, right? 

Wendy Ballinger: And some friends 
who have now left. My fear was the 
opposite of what I heard from Arts Boston 
when I heard Peter talking. What I thought I 
heard you saying is we need to protect 
aesthetic sensibilities, but political 
sensibilities we can play the edges with, 
which is what I heard when we chose to 
bring David Duke to Boston. We’re a 


cultural organization. 
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Jeff Schiffman: Why did you bring 
David Duke? Did you want to fill the hall? 

Wendy Ballinger: No. I didn’t think 
we'd fill it the way we did, and I certainly 
didn’t think we were going to fill all of 
downtown Boston when we did it. We 
brought David Duke to Boston because he’s 
having an effect on our society and our 
culture, and we thought people should see 
him and hear him first hand, like they 
should see and make decisions about 
Mapplethorpe. Or not. I mean, no one had 
to come in the door. And because we give 
people a chance to talk back, and we 
thought that was important. 

On a broader level because — and I think 
we do share this with many arts 
organizations — if we don’t look to the 
extremes, if we knock those out and say, 
“That’s verboten, we can’t talk about that, 
that’s outside the realm of reasoned 
discourse and human judgment” — where 
does it go? When we take it out and make it 
verboten, where do we expect those people 
and those emotions to go? 

We invite between 12 and 18 people a 
year, but we have a group of thoughtful 
people from this community who look to 
the issues they think have to be raised in 
this community, and when any set of people 
start saying that they think their fellow 
citizens aren’t capable of making informed 
judgments, that’s where censorship 
frightens me. 

I heard it in Mapplethorpe. I heard it to a 
degree with Vanessa Redgrave. I certainly 
heard it with us — I heard people calling 
and saying, “I just don’t trust the people of 
Boston to be able to resist this guy.” That 
scares me about what we think about a 
democracy. I mean, that’s at the 
fundamental issue of art censorship and 
everything else that we have to be able to 
make our own decisions to look at. 

Stephen Mindich: I have a different 
point of view. I don’t think that the Ford 
Hall Forum should have lent him their 
prestigious forum. If he wanted to come to 
some street corner and speak, and anybody 
who gathered wanted to hear him speak, 
that’s fine by me. I was upset by the 
institution’s saying that “we are finding 
what you are saying valid, important, to us 
and to our community — that specifically 
as uttered by you, David Duke.” 

Wendy Ballinger: You said we gave him 
validity — the answer to that, and you and I 
have talked about this — we’ve never been 
called the “prestigious Ford Hall Forum” 
more than we have for the last week and a 
half. I was trying to get that title for two 
years, and now I’ve got it! 

Stephen Mindich: How much of that 
was why you did it? 

Wendy Ballinger: The people who gave 
him validity, from the board’s point of view 
and from mine, were the voters of 
Louisiana who put him in office, the voters 
who almost sent him to the US Senate, and 
the media. I mean, I like the media; we 
work to get media coverage, but the media 
send cameras down to cover the guy day 
after day. We didn’t create the man who is 
speaking for a piece of the voters of 
Louisiana, and apparently a piece of this 
country, and if what we did is to make 
people aware of that — and if that frightens 
them to make them more aware of it, then 
we did good. I don’t have any doubts about 
the fact that if we don’t do those people, 
we’re not serving anybody. 

Bruce Rossley: I have always thought of 
David Duke as a venomous little cockroach. 
What I saw standing up there, in spite of all 
of his plastic surgery and his pinstriped suit, 
was someone who frightened me — 
frightened me far more that I have ever been 
frightened by what I read about David Duke. 
So I’m wondering — I’m just wondering — 
if the purpose was not served by at least 
raising people’s fears that hey, this is the 
type of person who can get 45 percent of the 
vote — not because of what he’s saying, but 
how he’s packaging what he’s saying. 

Jeff Schiffman: I have to stop you. I’m 
wondering why we didn’t get to censorship 
of records, censorship of other areas in the 
arts. The reason is because people need to 
talk about these issues — they need to 
explore them. We hope we’ve raised some 
consciousness out there. Q 
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plague 


of Censors 


Good work survives, but at what price? 











hrough the ages, thousands 
of seemingly unlikely 
works of art and cultural 
expression have been 
censored. Most of them are 
now read routinely in 
American high schools and colleges. The 
Bible, Shakespeare, Voltaire, Chaucer, 
Hemingway, e.e. cummings, D.H. 


| Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 


Sinclair Lewis’s Elmer Gantry, Thomas 
Hardy’s Tess of the d’ Urbervilles, 
Erskine Caldwell’s Tobacco Road, and 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass have all 
been banned, suppressed, or expurgated 
at one time or another. 

Censorship has a long and ignoble 
history. The original censors were those 
Roman bureaucrats to whom fell the dual 
duties of head-counting Imperial citizens 
and legislating moral behavior. Among 
their early victories was the decree that 
plays could be presented only on 
holidays. 

It didn’t start with the Romans, though. 
In 500 BC, the rulers of Sparta banned 
certain music, dance forms, and poetry. 
In 399 BC, Socrates was censored to the 
extreme — sentenced to death for 
denying the gods and corrupting the 
young of Athens in his teachings. 

What the Greeks didn’t censor, the 
Romans did. In 35 AD, Roman emperor 
Caligula banned Homer’s Odyssey for its 
seductive Greek democratic ideals. 
Thirty-one years later, the Greek 
philosopher Plutarch pronounced 
Aristophanes’s fifth-century-BC peace- 
mongering sexual/political satire 
Lysistrata obscene. (He was not the last. 
US Customs banned the importation of 
copies of that play until 1930. It was 
illegal to send copies of Lysistrata 
through the US mail until 1955.) 

Things didn’t exactly slow down in the 
Middle Ages. Dante’s De Monarchia 
(which allegedly undermined the 
authority of the pope) was burned in 
France in 1318 and, with the rest of 
Dante’s works, was tossed into the 
original “bonfire of the vanities” by 
manic reformer Dominican monk 


Girolamo Savonarola in Florence in 1497. 


Giovanni Boccaccio’s anthology of 
sometimes ribald tales, The Decameron, 
likewise fueled Savonarola’s purgative 
blaze. (Savonarola himself was burned as 
a heretic one year later.) The Decameron 
went on to be banned by the Index of 
Pope Paul IV in 1559, censured by the 


| Sorbonne in the early 1600s, seized (in 


an expurgated version, no less) by postal 
authorities in Cincinnati in 1922, banned 
by the US Treasury Department in 1926, 
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seized by Detroit cops in 1934, banned in 
Boston for decades after it was accepted 
elsewhere, and blacklisted by a US group 
called the National Organization of 
Decent Literature as recently as 1954. 

In 1885, the town of Concord banned 
Mark Twain’s The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn from the town library, 
calling it “trash only suitable for the 
slums.” In 1923, the US Post Office 
burned 500 copies of James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. In 1929, US Customs officials in 
Boston confiscated a box of Voltaire’s 
Candide that had been ordered by a 
French professor at Harvard. The list is 
virtually endless. 


THE RATIONALE OF CENSORSHIP 


As you look back and note that a lot of 
the objects of controversy from earlier 
eras are commonplace today, it’s easy to 
dismiss all such crusades as immature 
and silly. Some censorship tacks have 
indeed been laughable examples of 
extremism. In 1959, the Alabama State 
Legislature remanded writer/illustrator 
Garth Williams’s children’s picture book 
The Rabbits’ Wedding to the reserved 
shelf in Alabama libraries because the 
book depicted the marriage of a black 
bunny to a white bunny. In 1932, in the 
US, a Mickey Mouse comic strip was 
suppressed because it included a cartoon 
of a cow reading a banned book (Three 
Weeks, by Elinor Glyn). And in 1939, 
Hollywood’s Hays Office, whose mission 
it was to anticipate government 
censorship by cleaning up and approving 
movies before they were released, 
lobbied producer David Selznick to 
rewrite Rhett Butler’s parting shot in 
Gone with the Wind to “Frankly, Scarlett, 
I don’t care.” 

Examples of such mindless fanatical 
nitpicking are plentiful. But when you 
survey the long history of censorship, 
two sweeping, and recurring, conclusions 
present themselves. First: there have in 
most cases been reasons, albeit reasons 
we may disagree with, for what a culture 
has chosen to censor. And second: 
censorship is, experience teaches, a short- 
sighted effort. The case could be made 
that whatever immediate impact censors 
may have had on specific works, in the 
long run the bluenoses have largely 
failed. Although generations were been 
forbidden to read Henry Fielding’s 
novels, those works have survived. 
Although J.D. Salinger’s Catcher in the 
Rye has been kicked around by PTAs and 
decency leagues since 1955, it remains 
readily available and will likely be read 


bemusedly by our grandchildren. 

Smut itself has a short shelf life, and 
it’s easily updated. Pure 19th-century 
pom survives mostly as a historical 
curiosity. Sexual content for its own sake 
has seldom rewarded its purveyors with 
broad-based immortality. 

But pornography is not the only 
motivation for censorship. Theodore 
Dreiser’s An American Tragedy, which 
lost a circus of a censorship trial (with 
Clarence Darrow as defense attorney) in 
Boston in 1927, was banned because it 
referred to birth control. Roberto 
Rossellini’s 1948 movie The Miracle 
(script by Federico Fellini), in which a 
peasant woman is seduced by a man 
pretending to be St. Joseph, was banned 
in New York, not for its sexual content, 
but because it was deemed sacrilegious. 
In 1927, Upton Sinclair’s novel Oil! was 
forbidden because it criticized the 
Harding administration. 


THE LIBERAL PERSPECTIVE 


Sometime in the early ’70s, in the era 
when porn stars Linda Lovelace, Harry 
Reems, and Marilyn Chambers were 
household names, Dick Cavett, in the 
course of one of his talk-show interviews, 
compared strident US attitudes toward 
nudity on TV with the common-sense 
approach of some European broadcasters. 
They showed a naked person — full 
frontal — in prime time over there once, 
he explained, and the sun came up the 
next morning, so everyone figured it 
must be okay. 

Indeed, life would be a lot simpler — 
for both censors and their targets — if 
such diurnal verification were the only 
acid test for acceptability. Cavett’s 
exaggerated appreciation of continental 
liberalism aside, censorship is not, and 
cannot be, so simple. Censorship is one 
of those tolerance issues in which 
everyone has a breaking point. It’s not 
that hard, to cite last year’s tiredest and 
most famous causes célébres, to defend 
fundamentally uninteresting nude 
photographs or even fundamentally 
demented rap music from censorship on 
principle, provided the works’ 
disinterested champions understand that 
the objects of the controversy are 
fundamentally harmless. After all, it 
doesn’t require any radical thinking to 
figure out that in the 1990s, it’s only in 
the eye of some misguided beholder that 
Robert Mapplethorpe’s photos or 2 Live 
Crew’s gutter-life posturing is even 
important enough to be offensive. 

What is hard is to defend a book or a 


song or a movie that genuinely threatens 
and offends you — say, a glorification of 
genocide or Nazism or cannibalism or 
some other hard-core negativism. What’s 
natural in such cases is to agree that it 
would be better if such things did not 
exist. You don’t want to experience them; 
you want to protect your children from 
them; you don’t want anyone influenced 
by them. Loyalties to the First 
Amendment and the free exchange of 
ideas may overwhelm your distaste, but 
that’s not the point. Think of an example 
from your own life. What’s the worst 
thing you can think of? Incest? 
Mutilation? Coprophilia? Rats nibbling 
your eyelashes? Anthony Newley? Think 
of its being on display, enjoying the tacit 
sanction of public tolerance. Feel the 
passion. 

Makes you mad as hell, right? 

Okay, that was an important bit of 
sensitivity training. Because now, if 
you’re going to understand censorship, 
you have to embrace the card-carrying 
liberal assumption that other people have 
points of view different from yours. 
Never mind that what offends them so 
mightily bothers you not at all. They feel 
an equal passion. 

Likewise understand that other times, 
other places, and other cultures are 
characterized by points of view that may 
make no sense to you at all. It’s a big 
leap. But the fact is that a devout 
Catholic in the 19th century hated, say, 
abortion as much as you despise, say, 
gang rape. Victorian prudes were as 
genuinely shocked by the mere mention 
of a breast (even a robin’s) as you would 
be by, say, a loving tribute to ritual 
dismemberment. The impulse to censor 
anything that appears to encourage or 
legitimate a person’s given bugaboo is 
overwhelming. In short, if you disagree 
with someone, it’s only human to want to 
shut him up. And, again ignoring the 
higher-minded intrusion of First 
Amendment ideals, if you were given the 
power to do so, you might. 

Moreover, “successful” censorship — 
those initiatives that actually suppressed 
a work or genre — has in most cases 
been an inverse reflection of society’s 
values. In researching historians’ 
speculations on the motives for 
censorship, an obvious pattern emerges 
— even if the motivations cited are not 
always as obvious in retrospect. What a 
culture’s mainstream advocates fear and 
cannot control they seek to suppress. 

In the *50s, America feared 
communism; to cite just one example, the 
Boston Post repeatedly attacked the 
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Boston Public Library for having Marx’s 
Das Kapital on its shelves. It is no 
surprise, then, that the major censorship 
controversies of 1990 focused on things 
associated with AIDS, homosexuality, 
child molestation, minority cultures, 
sexism, and street gangs. Censorship may 
be bad business, but it is no mystery. 


A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Those Spartan kings who squelched 
popular frivolities by fiat did so for the 
most basic and perhaps cynical of reasons 
— paternalistic totalitarianism. 
Throughout history, governments have 
secured their political and economic 
agendas by controlling the amount and 
nature of the information available to the 
public. 

Examples are legion and well known. 
Convinced that they know best, leaders 
have always sought to eliminate the 
ideological competition — much as a 
parent might forbid young children to 
experience certain books, records, or 
films. The official purpose may be 
something as simple as closing out 
dissenting politics or eliminating “vices” 
that distract people from their duties to 
the state. It may not be enlightened, but 
in terms of gaining and maintaining 
power, the tactic makes sense. 

In the Middle Ages, the Church went 
to great lengths to suppress books that we 
today consider the foundations of math 
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and science. Umberto Eco’s novel The 
Name of the Rose makes it clear that the 
sacrosanct manuscripts cached away in 
the libraries of monasteries weren’t dirty 
books but the works of Plato and of the 
Arab astronomers and mathematicians. 
The Church’s motivation was not just to 
protect its members’ morals but to secure 
the Vatican’s stranglehold on reality. 
(Your high-school history book told you 
the monks preserved written knowledge 
through the Dark Ages; there is equal 
evidence that the Church was merely 
hiding it.) 

More recently, of course, the Church 
has concentrated on discouraging things 
that contradict its moral and ethical 
proscriptions. In this century, censorship 
by the Catholic Church has been 
dominated by various “indexes” of books 
and films that the Vatican, or often local 
church authorities, judge unfit fare for the 
devout. 

Even as the Catholic Church’s 
dominance in parts of Western culture 
gave way to the Reformation, its 
traditional role as censor was filled by 
fervent Calvinists and Puritans who 
attacked with a vengeance anything they 
considered unorthodox. The direct roots 
of the prudish inclination of modern 
censorship can be found in the Protestant 
religious fanatics of the 18th and 19th 
century. Again, these folks were led by 
true believers who censored out of a 
sense of enlightened conservatism that 





both satisfied their moral imperatives and 
kept them in control of their followers. 

In Great Britain and in America, the 
Victorian era is routinely held up as the 
heyday of extremism regarding 
censorship — and by all accounts rightly 
so. Victoria’s long run on the English 
throne (1837-1901) covered a lot of 
socio-economic ground. The era was 
characterized by a confluence of 
influences that made prudishness and the 
consequent penchant for censorship 
almost inevitable. 

The change from the freewheeling 
literary standards of the mid 18th century 
to the up-tight sensibilities of the 19th 
happened virtually overnight. In his book 
Dr. Bowdler’s Legacy: A History of 
Expurgated Books, literary scholar Noel 
Perrin cites the story of Sir Walter Scott’s 
elderly great-aunt, who, putting down a 
somewhat “improper” novel after a few 
chapters, wrote to Scott noting the irony 
that she’d felt ashamed for sitting alone 
reading a book she would have cavalierly 
read aloud for fun in mixed company 60 
years before. 

That was in 1790. By the late 1830s, 
attitudes about what was proper reading 
fare had shrunk even further. Perrin 
recounts the Victorians’ own explanation 
for the shift. Society, they maintained, 
was evolving. Previously, people were 
crude, vulgar, and profane, and so they 
didn’t mind reading things that mirrored 
their own everyday thoughts, 


motivations, and language. But mankind 
was moving toward a higher sensibility 
that rendered Defoe’s Moll Flanders and 
Fielding’s Tom Jones obsolete. 

There was, of course, more to it than 
that. Victoria, by well-documented 
reputation, was sheltered and sexually 
naive — your basic “Close your eyes and 
think of England” girl vis-a-vis her royal 
reproductive role. Her reign reflected an 
extreme sexual conservatism that trickled 
down through the ruling classes to 
“proper” society and beyond. Besides, 
Victorians weren’t supposed to be 
interested in sex and vulgarity and 
philandering; they were meant to be 
consumed by indusiry, invention, and 
empire building. (One must note that 
pornography flourished, sub rosa, during 
this age.) 

Industrialization and the urbanization 
that came with it likewise encouraged 
censorship crusades. The common 
complaint cited by the “vice societies” 
that sprang up to battle evil influences in 
US cities in the late 1800s was that the 
influx of young single people — off the 
farm and away from church and family 
guidance — living and working in the 
city were easy prey to temptation and 
required protection from same. 

Vice societies were formed in most 
major US cities — New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Louisville, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Cincinnati — during the 
Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 13 

decades following the Civil War. These 
groups were well funded by. old-money 
establishment types (in Boston, all the 
Brahmins chipped in to fund the 
notorious Watch and Ward Society) and 
new-money robber barons (J.P. Morgan 
and Samuel Colgate were big backers in 
New York). 

The new-money industrialists looked 
at the slums and the floundering 
urban/industrial class they had created 
and felt guilty. They also realized that a 
debauched workforce was an unreliable 
workforce, so they took steps to keep 
their employees morally stable and sober 
by attacking all things base and titillating 
on stage or in print. 

Further, it’s been argued, a good many 
American industrialists themselves hailed 
from humble conservative Calvinist 
stock. When they saw not only their labor 
pool but their born-rich sons and 
daughters abandoning the strait-laced 
agrarian-ethic values that “made this 
country great,” the captains of industry 
all but panicked in their efforts to 
suppress what they saw as immoral art 
and literature. Thus, over here as in 
England, censorship became the 
fashionable avocation of the ruling class. 


FILM BECOMES THE BATTLEGROUND 


The 20th century’s world wars 
encouraged censorship by further 
legitimating the concept that information 
had to be kept from the public for its own 
good. National-security matters aside, 
propaganda and home-front moral 
became excuses for censorship. In 1917, 
movie producer Robert Goldstein was 
jailed for exhibiting his historical drama 
about the American Revolution, The 
Spirit of ’76, on the grounds that it 
encouraged disloyalty to the military by 


In the annals of censorship, a few men, women, and 


depicting British soldiers (our WW1 
allies) as heartless brutes. 

Movies as a genre provoked a 
groundswell of censorship activity fueled 
by the early films’ sensational content — 
and, before long, by Eastern and 
Midwestern resentment based on 
completely accurate suspicions that 
Hollywood was populated by loose- 
living, drug-abusing sexual libertines. 
Organized crime’s progressive takeover 
of segments of the movie industry only 
increased reformers’ prejudices about the 
bad influences of motion pictures. 

Special-interest groups also rose to the 
occasion to combat the messages behind 
the dramas produced by the popular, 
readily accessible, and powerfully 
convincing new medium. The NAACP 
and other black organizations mounted 
militant and sometimes violent boycott 
campaigns against D.W. Griffith’s 1915 
Civil War epic Birth of a Nation because 
of its caricatures of Southern blacks 
during Reconstruction and its tacit . 
endorsement of the Ku Klux Klan. (In 
one famous scene at the center of the 
controversy, a white woman flings 
herself off a cliff to elude a horde of 
randy black men.) On first viewing Birth 
of a Nation, President Woodrow Wilson 
(who later claimed to disapprove of the 
film) commented, “It’s like writing 
history in lightning. My only regret is 
that it is all so terribly true.” 

By the time talkies arrived, in the 
1920s, segments of the public were so 
scandalized by the level of sex and 
violence in movies that the industry 
decided to take pre-emptive measures. 
(In 1921, 37 states introduced 100 bills to 
censor movies.) A series of guidelines, 
codes, restrictions, and their 
corresponding industry-organized 
“enforcement” bodies followed (the 
parents of today’s voluntary ratings 


system). These self-policing agencies, in 
their zeal to stave off legislative 
interference (on both national and-local 
levels), quickly became guilty of the 
most outrageous and misguided 
misgivings. Producers and writers spent 
untold time and money defending point 
by point the potential trouble spots in 
scripts, just to get the all-important self- 
regulated industry seal of approval. 

State and city film-censorship 
guidelines varied wildly. The industry’s 
regulators did their best to satisfy them 
all. Women weren’t allowed to drink, 
smoke, or be visibly pregnant on screen. 
Nudity, or in many cases any hint of 
nudity, was eliminated. Likewise, even 
mild profanity was questioned. All 
brothel scenes were relocated (usually to 
saloons). Screen kisses were timed. Plots 
that hinged on touchy subjects like 
abortion or promiscuity were put through 
the censors’ wringer and often scrapped. 
The length of long fade-outs that closed 
romantic-encounter scenes — Holly- 
wood’s traditional visual code for implied 
(off-camera) sex — was dictated case by 
case, and often replaced by a quick-cut 
scene transition. 

Many of the squabbles were out-and- 
out foolish. Early in the quagmire of 
censorship negotiations surrounding the 
making of Gone with the Wind, a memo 
from the regulating Production Code 
Administration office to Selznick 
included the comment: “Scene 38 — 
Omit the action of Scarlett belching.” 


CENSORED, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


In the United States, rulings by the 
Supreme Court and by lower courts — 
prompted largely by imported films, such 
as Vilgot Sjéman’s J Am Curious (Yellow) 
and domestic Vietnam-era bigger-than- 
usual-budget porn films (Deep Throat, 
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The Devil in Miss Jones, Behind the 
Green Door) containing nudity and 
explicit sex — have provided some 
constitutional protection to movies. (A 
1915 Supreme Court decision had 
specifically denied that status.) Written 
matter, though still subject to all manner 
of technical regulation and to the 
sensibilities determined by “local 
community standards,” is less scrutinized 
today than it has been for centuries. 
Landmark battles, such as Random 
House’s ultimately successful campaign 
(led by Bennett Cerf in the early 30s) to 
publish Ulysses in the US, have eroded 
the censors’ clout. 

And what harm has been done? After 
all the sweat and passion expended, the 
Song of Solomon remains intact; Henry 
Miller’s Tropic of Cancer is available in 
paperback; and movies of Elmer Gantry 
and Carnal Knowledge show up 
routinely on UHF-TV. The censors’ 
successes have been temporary. John 
Cleland’s bawdy 1749 novel Memoirs of 
a Woman of Pleasure (a/k/a Fanny Hill 
— the object of America’s first 
obscenity case after being banned in 
Massachusetts in 1821) survived 
underground for more than 200 years 
before Grove Press successfully won its 
case with the Supreme Court, in 1963. It 
could be argued that few works of any 
merit have disappeared because of 
censorship. That’s a comforting thought. 

The other side of the coin, of course, is 
that by attacking one work, censors have 
stifled others. How much better might 
some Hollywood films become if they 
hadn’t been made in the shadow of rabid 
(and, frankly, stupid) self-regulation? 
How many worthy books died as 
manuscripts for lack of a publisher 
willing to butt heads with some vice 
society? That we’ll never know. And 
that’s not a comforting thought. Q 


bookseller for dealing in Lady Chatterley’s Lover. In 








organizations have achieved legendary status. Some 
distinguished themselves by being powerful; others by 
being especially ridiculous. Their efforts — and, more 
important, the efforts of their devotees and followers — 
have undeniably shaped the course of art and expression in 
Western culture. Censors with purely political motives — 
Hitler and Mussolini (who banned Mickey Mouse comics 
because Mickey contradicted the “Italian inspiration as to 
racism”) — have been omitted from our hall of fame. 


BR. THOMAS BOWBLER. In 1807, this early-retired medic who 
couldn’t abide the sight of sick people published a 
expurgated edition of some of Shakespeare’s plays, 
entitled The Family Shakespeare and edited to eliminate 
“everything that can raise a blush on the cheek of 
modesty.” Although the initial revisions were actually 
executed by his sister, Henrietta (known as Harriet) 
Bowdler, the good doctor, who later expanded on his 
sibling’s work, has retained the title of the acknowledged 
father of modern expurgation. The 1807 version was 
published the same year that Charles Lamb (similarly 
taking credit for the work of his sister, Mary) published 
Tales from Shakespeare — a sanitized retelling of the 
bard’s dramas. 

The Bowdlers’ work stripped Shakespeare’s plays of all 
things improper — from profanity to debauchery to 
drunkenness. In the original version of The Merchant of 
Venice, Shylock’s discontented servant explains, “I will run 
as far as God has any ground.” In Bowdler’s version, he 
says, “I will run as far as there is any ground,” so as not to 
take the deity’s name in vain. In Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
the drunken Porter’s speech runs 20 lines. Bowdler’s 
Porter, though drunk, says his piece in six relatively modest 
lines. A Bowdler competitor, the Reverend J. R. Pitman, 
cut that down to “Here’s a knocking indeed! Knock, knock, 
knock. Anon, anon; I pray you, remember the Porter.” End 
of speech. 


JOHN BELLAMY. Bellamy was among the many early-19th- 
century scholars to rewrite the Bible to suit the era’s 
dawning new sensibilities. Bellamy learned a smattering of 
Hebrew and went back to retranslate the Holy Book, 
certain that there had been some sort of linguistic mistake 
that left the Old Testament so riddled with references to 
drunkenness and incest. Ham, Bellamy’s research 
revealed, didn’t really find Noah lying naked on the floor 


The Censors’ 
Hall of Shame 


of his tent in a drunken stupor (Genesis 9). The patriarch 
was simply wearing a warm glow (and all his clothes) 
following a post-Flood toast. 

Similarly, in Genesis 19, Lot’s lovelorn daughters didn’t 
really get the old man blotto so they could take turns 
seducing him. Bellamy’s retranslation assures gentle 
readers that the widowed family shared a glass of wine, 
after which the girls moved out to find husbands 
elsewhere. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK. One of many influential censors to hail 
from New England (New Canaan, Connecticut), 
Comstock, finding no success working in New York City, 
took to ratting on his fellow employees for passing around 
dirty pictures. Prompted by an 1873 YMCA survey 
demonstrating that the big city’s young male working class 
was indeed ruining itself with gambling, prostitutes, and 
licentious books, Comstock organized the first vice society 
in America — the New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, which was funded largely by another New 
Englander, self-made financier Morris Jesup. The society’s 
most lasting accomplishment was its successful lobbying 
for stricter post-office regulations regarding the mailing of 
obscene materials — a “Comstock law” that remained US 
censors’ strongest anti-smut weapon well into this century. 


WILLIAM J. BREED. Born in Fairhaven, Massachusetts, in 
1835, Breed moved to Ohio and amassed a fortune 
manufacturing caskets and funeral supplies. He also:set 
Cincinnati on the course that would pit it against the estate 
of Robert Mapplethorpe. Breed established and used his 
wealth to back the city’s Western Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. 


THE WATCH AND WARD SOCIETY. Comstock’s vice society 
spawned, also in 1873, the creation of Boston’s Watch and 
Ward Society, which was to make “Banned in Boston” a 
familiar phrase and the city a running laughingstock. The 
Brahmin-backed Watch-and-Warders (Phillips Brooks was 
an early leader) discredited themselves in the mid 1920s 
by prosecuting a well-liked and respected Harvard Square 


Boston, the censorship role was then assumed by the 
Church, as local clergy were charged by Rome to review 
and censor books, magazines, movies, etc. This the Church 
did and enforced — largely outside due process — by 
passing the responsibility along to the city’s Catholic- 
dominated criminal-justice system. 


WILL fi. BAYS. Hays was Hollywood first morals czar. As 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, Will 
Hays was largely responsible for the public-relations 
campaign that put Warren Harding in the Oval Office. 
Ironically, the Harding campaign was the first to use 
newsreels to sway public opinion. Hays was serving as 
Postmaster General in 1922 when a trade association of 
Hollywood producers recruited him to head the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America (MPPDA) 
— whose job it was to avoid movie censorship from any 
level of government. 

Hays immediately worked to defeat proposed movie- 
censorship legislation in Massachusetts and then went on 
to devise and administer Hollywood's self-regulating 
scheme for keeping the would-be censors at bay. At first, 
his office merely played devil’s advocate with the studios 
and producers, raising questions of taste about scenes and 
dialogue that Hays and his staff anticipated wouldn’t play 
in Dubuque. The Hays office soon became virtually all 
powerful — effectively dictating what could and couldn’t 
be released on film down to the last frame. 


JOSEPH IGNATIUS BREEN. Scrappy journalist-turned-movie- 
publicist Joe Breen joined the Hays office in the early ’30s, 
at a time when, despite self-regulation, Hollywood was 
under attack by censors across the country. In 1934, the 
MPPDA established a stricter Production Code. The 
Production Code Administrator had the authority to award, 
withhold, and jealously guard the office’s famous 
Production Code Seal. Breen was named director of that 
department. Over the course of his career he locked horns 
with all the moguls, including Howard Hughes in a much 
publicized tiff over the lavish and gratuitous use of Jane 
Russell’s bustline in The Outiaw. Breen quickly established 
a reputation as a tough, strict, nitpicking defender of the old 
morality. He remained one of the most powerful men in 
Hollywood well into the 1950s — supervising virtually 


every film distributed in the US. 
—CG 
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Boston Baked Theatre 
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Academy of Television Artists 


American Repertory Theatre 
Ashmont Hill Chamber Music 


Bank of Boston Celebrity Series 
Bay State Cruise Company, Inc. 





Boston Early Music Festival 
Boston Gay Men's Chorus 
Boston Harborfest, Inc. 
Boston Lyric Opera 
Boston Musica Viva 
Boston Orchestra and Chorale 
Boston Philharmonic 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Boston Trolley Tours 
Broadway On Tour 
Brookline Community Theatre 
C. Walsh Theatre/Suffolk University 
Cambridge Chamber Players 
Cantata Singers 
Cape Ann Symphony 
Castle Hill Festival 
Catch a Rising Star 
Chambers Ballet Company 
Charles River Concerts 
Charlestown Working Theatre 
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Children's Museum 
Chorus pro Musica 
City Stage Co. 
Civic Symphony Orchestra 
Club Cabaret 
Collage 
Colonial Theatre 
Comedy Connection 
Common/wealth Theater Collaborative 
Computer Museum 
Concord Orchestra 
Cranberry World Visitors Center 
Creating-It-Through, Inc. 
Dance Collective 
Dance Projects (Beth Soll) 
Dance Umbrella 
DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 
Dedham Choral Society 
Emerson Majestic Theatre/Emerson College 
Ensemble Theatre of Cambridge 
Festival Ballet of Rhode Island 
Festival of Light and Song 
Fine Arts Chorale 
First Night, Inc. 
Forbidden Broadway 
French Library in Boston 
Glorize Dei Cantores 
Gloucester Stage Company 
Great Woods Institute & Educational Forum 
Greater Boston Youth Symphony Orchestras 
H.T. Productions 
Handel & Haydn Society 
Highland Jazz, Inc. 
Huntington Theatre Company 
ImprovBoston 
Institute of Contemporary Art 
John Oliver Chorale 


Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center 


Little Flags Theatre Company 
Longwood Symphony Orchestra 
Lyric Stage Company 
Mandala Folk Dance Ensemble 
Masterworks Chorale 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre 
Metropolitan Wind Symphony 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Museum of Science 
Mystery Cafe 
Near East Dance Theatre of Boston 
New Ehrlich Theatre 
New England Conservatory 
New England Philharmonic 
New Life Symphony Orchestra and Chorus 
New Repertory Theatre 
Newton Choral Society 
Newton Country Players 
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Newton Symphony Orchestra 
Nick's Mystery Theatre 
Nora Theatre Company 

North Country Chamber Players 
North End Union Theatre 
North Shore Music Theatre 
nuArts/Northeastern University 
Nunsense 
Old South Meeting House 
Old Town Trolley 
Open Door Theatre 
Opera Lab 
Paula Josa-Jones Performance Works 
Performance Place 
Playwright’s Platform 
Plimoth Plantation 
Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra 
Publick Theatre 
Ramon de los Reyes Spanish Dance Theatre 
Renaissance Theatre Co. 
Revels, Inc. 

Robin Blecher Memorial Fund 
Rosie O’Grady’s Blind Pig Saloon 
Shear Madness 
Sheldon Goldberg Productions 
Shubert Theatre 
Society for Historically Informed Performance 
Spectrum Singers 
Spingold Theatre/Brandeis University 
Spirit of Boston 
Storytellers in Concert 
Strand Theatre 
Studebaker Movement Theater Company 
Studio Red Top 
The Boston Festival 
Theatre Lobby 
Theatre In Process 
Triangle Theatre Company 
Tufts Arena Theatre/Tufts University 
Turtle Lane Playhouse 
Ulysses Inc. 
Underground Railway Theatre 
University of Lowell Center for Performing and Visual Arts 
Villa Victoria Cultural Center 
Wang Center for the Performing Arts 
Water Music, Inc. 

WGBH Special Events 
Wheelock Family Theatre 
Wilbur Theatre 
Wintersauce Chorale 
Women in Theatre Festival 
Worcester Foothills Theatre Company 
World Music 
Young Audiences of Massachusetts 
Zamir Chorale 
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This Plane Filed 
Wee Having One Heck OFA Dy. 


At The Trump Shuttle, we have the largest fleet of back-up planes in the shuttle business. Which 
means if our 8:00 flight fills up, you'll still get a seat on our 8:00 flight. So fly The Trump Shuttle to Boston or 
ee ae We'll make sure you get on the flight you want. No matter how many planes it takes. 
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n call your professional travel agent or 1-800-247-8786. For information on Trump Pak™ small package service, call 1-800-869-8472. © 1990 The Trump Shuttle, Inc 





